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PREFACE. 



HEN the public receives the two magnificent volumes embellished with over one 
hundred character illustrations from steel photogravure plates, and over four 
hundred portraits of actors in the text, they will realize the fact that never 
before in connection with the literature of the Stage has such a costly and com¬ 
prehensive work been attempted. 

It has been, we think thoughtlessly, said, that the actor’s work dies when he dies. “ He carves 
his image in snow:” so writes Mr. Lawrence Barrett, a diligent student and an accomplished actor; 
but let us examine the correctness of the simile, and it will be found, on careful consideration, that it 
applies as well to the poet, the painter, the architect, the physician, the politician, the preacher, the soldier, 
and in short to all classes of men. 


“ As lamps set high 

Upon some earthly eminence, 

And to the gazer brighter seem 
Than the sphere stars they flout, 
Dwindle in distance and die out, 
While no star waneth yet, 

So, through the past’s eternal night, 
Only the soul stars keep their light.” 


Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Byron and Tennyson are certainly fixed soul stars of a greater 
magnitude than Burbage, Betterton, Garrick, Macready or Irving; but there is no doubt that the fame of 
these great actors will last while the English language lasts, and, to bring the comparison nearer home, 
although we would not claim for any actor the exalted place in the temple of fame that we would 
accord to Washington, Lincoln, or Longfellow, yet the names of Forrest, Jefferson, Clarke and Edwin 
Booth, and some others, will be forever affectionately recorded in the “History of American Litera¬ 
ture,” and in the firmament of fame they will shine forever. 

In treating of the fame of deceased actors, we are of course certain of our estimate, because they 
have been weighed and sifted, and the final verdict of their contemporaries pronounced; but of some living 
actors and actresses who have been given a place in our work, we cannot be so certain as to what the 
verdict will be a generation hence. George Eliot in one of her pithy sentences says, “Character is 
not chiselled in marble,” neither is the living actor’s capacity and popularity always assured of contin¬ 
uance; but while some of those recorded as stars may pale to extinction in a short time, and others 
living and acting now,, of whom we have no record, may burst into brilliancy at present undreamed 
of, we must be content to leave such matters for the future to develop. Such a work as “The Stage 
and Its Stars” we think ought to reassure the discouraged actor that his fame is really not so evan¬ 
escent as a statue of snow. 

We take leave of a very pleasing task with the comforting assurance of the publishers that 
we have “played to a good house”—and we trust that we have merited approbation. 


The Editors. 
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THE GRECIAN THEATRE OF DIONYSIUS AT ATHENS, CONJECTURAELY RESTORED BY CANINA. 


Stars of the Stage. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DRAMATISTS AND ACTORS. 

T HE origin of the drama can be distinctly traced to 
the religious ceremonials of the ancients, and all 
through intermediate ages it will be found that 
the dramatists and their exponents have kept in view, 
in modified forms, an intent and desire to benefit and 
amend the morals and manners of mankind. To 
instruct, to elevate and amuse has been their mission 
from the earliest times. To-day, of course, the stage 
includes a wider range, and the best instincts of humanity 
are rarely lost sight of by the dramatist, more especially 
in works aspiring to literary distinction. 

Herodotus asserts that the cradle of tragedy was at 
Brairon, in Attica, where the worship of Dionysius had 
existed from ancient times, and adds: “This, however, 
is certain, that the union of the Iambic dialogue with 
the lyrical chorus (in the sacrifice to Dionysius) took 
place at Athens under Pisistratus, and that it was 
attributed to Thespis, a native of Icarus, one of the 


country parishes of Attica.” The first representation 
of Thespis was in b. c. 535. His immediate successors 
were the Athenians, Choerilus and Phrynichus, the 
former of whom represented plays as early as b. c. 524. 

The records of the Olympian games indicate many 
winners of the tragic prize whose names are nowhere 
else to be found, but, foremost among those whose 
renown is imperishable, are Thespis, Choerilus, b. c. 5 2 3 > 
Phrynichus, b. c. 511 ; iEschylus, b. c. 499; Sophocles, 
Euripides and Aristophanes. 

The Romans next follow with their dramatists: 
Terence, Csecilius, Livius, Andronicus and Ennius ; but 
with their actors are recorded a more satisfactory history 
of the brilliant capacity of at least two of their represen¬ 
tative men who, in their particular degrees, have made 
their names synonymous with excellence in the repre¬ 
sentation of comedy and tragedy down to the present 
time. 

Quintius Roscius was born at Solonium, a village 
near Lanuvium, and rose to be the greatest comic actor 
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STARS OF THE STAGE . 


in Rome. So much was he admired that many of the 
Roman aristocracy supported him, and the dictator 
Sulla, as a token of favor, presented him with a golden 
ring, the symbol of the equestrian order. Among his 
most admiring and affectionate patrons Roscius also 
numbered Cicero, who, at the commencement of his 
career, received lessons in the art of elocution from the 
great comedian, and even in later life used to make 
trials of skill with his instructor as to which of them 
rendered a thought most clearly and effectively—the 
orator by his diction, or the comedian by his gesture. 
So sensible was Roscius of the distinc¬ 
tion he enjoyed in sharing the intimacy, 
and even the friendly emulation of the 
illustrious orator, that he came to look 
upon his art as one of great impor¬ 
tance and dignity, and wrote a treatise 
on the comparative methods and merits 
of eloquence and acting. Cicero’s friend¬ 
ship was useful to him in another way, 
for on being sued at law by C. Fan- 
nius Cliserea for the sum of 50,000 
sesterces, Cicero defended him before 
the judex Piso (probably 68 B. c.) in 
his extant oration Pro O. Roscio 
Comsedo. He died 62 b. c., having 
attained such perfection in his peculiar 
art that to be a u Roscius ’ ’ became 
synonymous with pre-eminence in every 
profession, and leaving, like his famous 
contemporary, iEsopus the tragedian, an immense fortune, 
realized upon'the stage. 

Clodius iEsoPUS, the Roman actor, contemporary 
with Roscius, excelled in tragedy. Cicero placed him¬ 
self also under the tragedian’s direction to improve his 
own acting, and Hjsopus did many friendly services to 
Cicero during the latter’s banishment. iEsopus was 
noted for obliterating his own personality in the char¬ 
acter he represented. He made his last appearance in 
55 b. c. at the dedication of Poinpey’s theatre, after 
which his voice failed him. He left a fortune to a 
worthless son—the ^Esopus who, in a drunken orgie, 
dissolved a pearl valued at $40,000 in vinegar to have 
the shallow glory of swallowing the most expensive 
drink ever known. 

THEATRES. 

Theatres are of ancient origin. They were found in 
every Greek city, and many interesting specimens of 
these theatres still exist in Greece and are in fair pres¬ 
ervation. These were not built like modern theatres, 
with tiers of galleries rising one over the other, but 
were constructed with concentric rows of seats rising 
in regular succession one behind and above the other, 
like the steps of stairs. These seats were frequently 
cut in the solid rock ; and a place where the natural 
curve and slope of the ground rendered such excavation 
easy was generally chosen. The seats of the auditorium 


were arranged in semicircular form. In the centre, at 
the lowest point, the orchestra was placed, and the 
proscenium, or place for dramatic representation, formed 
the chord of the semicircular auditorium. Behind 
this, the scena, closing in the building, was a solid wall, 
usually ornamented with pillars, cornices, and appro¬ 
priate architectural features. There was no roof, but 
the audience was probably protected from the sun’s rays 
by a curtain stretched across the theatre. This form of 
edifice was also that adopted by the Romans, who built 
or excavated large theatres in many of their important 


towns. The theatres of the Romans differed from their 
amphitheatres, the former being semicircular, the latter 
oval, with seats all round. Of the theatres still remain¬ 
ing, that of Merida, in the south of Spain, is one of 
the finest, the auditorium being 340 feet in diameter. 
During the middle ages theatres were not used, nor 
were any built. The few dramatic performances then 
given, which were chiefly of the nature of holy mys¬ 
teries, were represented in the cathedrals. From the 
remains still existing, however, there would seem to 
have been large, open-aired theatres at an early age in 
England. Of these Piran Round, in Cornwall, is the 
best example. It is circular, with raised platforms all 
round for spectators, after the manner of the Greek 
theatre. With the revival of classical literature in the 
sixteenth century, the drama was also reproduced, and 
naturally along with it the classical form of theatre. 
The first specimens of what may be called modern the¬ 
atres (although founded 011 the old Greek model, accord¬ 
ing to the description of Vitruvius) were the Theatro 
Olympico, erected by Palladio in Vicenza ; a similar one 
in Venice, also by Palladio ; and another in Vicenza, by 
Serlio. In Italy and Spain open court-yards, with gal¬ 
leries round them, were first employed for dramatic per¬ 
formances. In France and England, where the climate 
did not so readily admit of open-air representations, the 
first plays performed were exhibited in tennis or racket 
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courts, in which there were usually galleries at one end ; 
and, as this accommodation was found too limited, these 
were afterward carried along the sides also. But dramatic 
literature soon became so important that buildings had , 
to be designed for the express purpose of its representa¬ 
tion. Accordingly, in Paris, the Theatre of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne was erected in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. It was rebuilt in 1645, with tiers 
of boxes on a square plan. In 1639 the Theatre of the 
Palais Royal was erected by Richelieu, and was long 
considered the best model. The present circular plan 
of the galleries, with a sloping pit, seems to have been 
first introduced in Venice in 1639 ; and the horseshoe 
form of the boxes was first carried out by Fontana in 
the Tordinoni Theatre, at Rome, in 1675. The modem 
form of the auditorium was thus invented, and gradually 
improyed and perfected till, in about a century, similar 
theatres were erected all over Europe; the “ Scala ” 
Opera House at Milan, the largest in Italy, and the 
great theatre at Bordeaux being built, the former in 
1774 and the latter in 1777. The plan of the “Scala” 
shows the general disposition of all the parts of the 
modern theatre on the largest scale. Modern theatres 
are all similar in arrangement. They are divided into 
two distinct departments, viz., the auditorium or audi¬ 
ence department, and the stage or scenic department. 

In the former the seats are invariably arranged on a 
sloping ground-floor or “pit” (in America, orchestra 
seats), and on several tiers or galleries extending in a 
semicircular or horseshoe form round the building. 

DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION AND 
COSTUME. 

The art of dramatic representation has undergone 
many changes. In ancient Greece, partly from the 
character of the subjects selected, and partly from the 
origin of the drama itself, costume and acting were con¬ 
ventional, artificial and stereotyped. On this point we 
quote the words of Witzschel, who has written a hand¬ 
book for students on the Athenian stage (English 
translation by Paul; edited by T. K. Arnold, London, 
1850). “There can be no doubt,” says he, “that the 
somewhat fantastic costume which was handed down 
without any change, from one generation of actors to 
another, was closely connected with the religious char¬ 
acter of their tragic performances. The peculiar fashion 
and brilliant colors of the tragic wardrobe belonged 
rather to the Dionysian solemnities than to the stage. 
That ^Eschylus, by whom the greater part of it was 
invented, kept steadily in view the original intention 
of tragedy is evident from the notices which we find in 
ancient writers of his theatrical dresses having been 
worn in other religious ceremonies and processions. It 
is only reasonable to suppose that he would have given 
to the tragic stage a wardrobe of a different description 
had he not been influenced by the conviction that 


theatrical performances were in some degree a religious 
ceremonial. Another proof of the feeling entertained 
on this subject may be found in the ridicule with which 
Aristophanes overwhelms Euripides for introducing his 
heroes, not only in pitiable situations, but in ragged 
and beggarly weeds, to the great disgust of all true¬ 
hearted Athenians, and the utter annihilation of tragic 
ideality. I11 the Acharnenses, the whole of the tragic 
poet’s squalid wardrobe is held up to public derision. 

“The tragic costume for male characters of the 
highest rank consisted of an embroidered tunic with 
sleeves, which, in the older personages, reached to the 
feet (chiton poderes), and in the younger to the knees. 
Over this was thrown a green pall, or long mantle 
(Greek, surma; Latin, palla), which also reached to the 
feet, and was richly ornamented with a purple and gold 
border. Persons of high but not royal rank wore a 
shorter red mantle embroidered with gold, which was 
partially covered with a richly embroidered high-fitting 
scarf. Soothsayers wore over the tunic a kind of net¬ 
work composed of woollen threads. A sort of waist¬ 
coat (kolpoma) was also worn over the tunic. This 
was the costume of powerful and warlike sovereigns, 
such as Atreus, Agamemnon, etc. Dionysius (Bacchus) 
appeared in a purple tunic, which hung negligently from 



an embroidered shoulder-knot, and a thin, transparent, 
saffron-colored upper robe, with a thyrsus in his hand. 
Even Hercules himself was not the athletic hero of the 
old mythology, with a lion’s skin thrown loosely around 
his muscular limbs, but a solemn, theatrical personage, 
enveloped in a long mantle. The costume of a queen 
was a flowing purple robe, with a white scarf; and for 
mourning, a black robe, and a blue or dark yellow 
shawl. Persons in distress, especially exiles, wore dirty 
white, dark gray, dingy yellow or bluish garments. . . . 
To increase their height, the tragic performers wore the 
cothurnus, a sort of buskin with high soles and still 
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higher heels, which compelled them to walk with a 
measured and sounding tread ; and a top-knot of hair, 
or toupet (Greek, ongkos), suitable to the age and con¬ 
dition of the character represented. A corresponding 
breadth of figure was produced by means of padding. 


COMEDIANS, FROM A FRESCO AT POMPEII. 

Thus equipped, the tragic hero seemed a giant as com¬ 
pared with ordinary mortals. Lastly, they had the mask, 
a part of the ancient theatrical costume which seems to 
moderns so strange and unnatural. For its meaning and 
origin we must go back to the Dionysian festival, at 
which the excited crowd were wont, in honor of the 
jolly god, to smear their faces with lees of wine ; and, 
at a later period, when dramatic interludes were attempted, 
vermilion was used, and their cheeks were covered with 
rude masks of bark. In the course of time these primitive 
inventions were discarded, and their places supplied with 
linen masks, characteristically painted. For the sake of 
retaining this uncouth, but distinctive, appendage of the 
Dionysian festival, the Greeks were content to forego 
the delicate expression of feeling and eloquent play of 
features which are indispensable to the modern actor. 
On the other hand, when the enormous size of their 
theatres is remembered, which scarcely permitted the 
assembled thousands to hear what was said by the actors, 
still less to distinguish their features, it must be acknowl¬ 
edged that the practice of wearing masks was rather an 
advantage than an inconvenience.’’ 

This description is, in the main, applicable to the 
Roman as well as the Greek theatres. The only addi¬ 
tional point which it is necessary to notice is, that 
among the ancients the acting of plays was not (as it is 
now) a regular and nightly affair, but only occasional, 
at seasons of festivity. With the fall of the Western 
Empire, the disappearance of classic paganism and classic 
tastes, and the triumph of the Christianized barbarians 
of the north and east, theatrical performances ceased. 
But the liking for such forms of entertainment is not 
wholly acquired: it is natural and irrepressible; and 
gradually, as the ancient culture resumed something of 
its former sway, efforts were made, not, indeed, to re¬ 


enact the majestic tragedy of Greece (for its language 
was scarcely known) or the pungent comedy of Rome, 
but to throw into dramatic form the “mysteries” and 
“miracles” of the Christian religion. The rudeness of 
these mediaeval plays may perhaps suggest the nature of 
Greek performances before the period of Thespis. There 
can be little doubt of their being introduced as a means 
of edifying, as much as of amusing the ignorant laity, 
and were often the works of monks, and were performed 
on festal occasions in the cathedrals. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear that they were accompanied by scenic acces¬ 
sories. A raised wooden platform, such as is seen in 
travelling booths, was all that the untutored taste of the 
time demanded. And we have reason to infer that small 
attention was paid to integrity of costume or propriety 
of speech. The personages rather than the action, the 
ceremony rather than the dialogue, the moral rather 
than the matter, were the things looked to, and hence 
no subtle or artistic representation of life or character 
was possible. The development of the modern drama 
ultimately restored the art of the actor to its ancient 
dignity and importance; but it was long before those 
changes took place that gave theatrical performers their 
modern character. Good acting—that is to say, well 
studied impersonation of character and trained elocution 
—obtained in England after the Restoration, and was 
not known before it; but correctness of costume and 
scenery were scarcely thought of till the time of Talma, 



STAGE PEAYERS IN A CHURCH. FROM KNIGHT’S “OLD ENGLAND.” 

toward the close of the last century. Since then the best 
theatres have displayed a laudable desire to reproduce, 
with something like truth, the manners, costume and 
spirit of the period represented. 
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The employment of female actors is of French origin, 
and dates from the last half of the seventeenth century; 
but they were not permitted (without molestation) to 
appear in England till 1661. Before this innovation 
female roles were performed by youths; and though it 
ill consorts with our ideas of adequate representation to 
conceive the parts of Desdemona, Ophelia, Cordelia, etc., 
impersonated by males, it would appear from the old 
chronicles that several actors achieved distinction as 
players of female parts. 

The title of “His Majesty’s servants,” which English 
actors once bore, originated in the fact that some of 
them were members of the royal household. The king 
and certain rich nobles kept troupes of actors for their 


seeking for a commencement for the “Stars of the 
Stage,” it is well to take a passing glance at the 
history of theatres and great actors whose names have 
come down to us and are familiar as traditions. 

Neither do we intend to deal elaborately with the 
early English stage. Charles Dibdin, in his “History 
of the Stage,” published in 1800, devotes a chapter to 
“Conjectures Concerning Dramatic Art in Britain before 
the Norman Conquest.” If we gave reins to the pos¬ 
sibility of inquiry, it might be found necessary to devote 
a chapter to treating of the prehistoric stage before the 
days of Noah; but we prefer in a practical way to 
briefly review the drama and its exponents, dating our 
commencement from the days of Shakespeare, before 



own pleasure, whom they sometimes permitted to go 
about the country and perform. The first prince we 
read of that gave his “servants” such permission was 
Richard Duke of Gloucester (afterward Richard III). In 
Queen Elizabeth’s time (1571) the Earl of Leicester’s 
“servants” were licensed to open the first public theatre 
in England,- and it is owing to the circumstance of the 
actors having originally formed part of the household 
of the king that a license from the lord chamberlain is 
still necessary in England to the opening of a theatre. 

ACTORS. 

It is not proposed in this publication to deal in an 
antiquarian spirit, or in a thoroughly historical manner, 
with the eminent actors of past centuries, but, in 


whom, so far as the English drama is concerned, there 
are few names worth recording beyond those of Chris¬ 
topher Marlowe and John Hey wood. The influence of 
Shakespeare tipon the stage of his time is best illustrated 
by the fact that before his death no less than seventeen 
play-houses existed in London. 

On the occasion of a well-merited complimentary 
dinner at Oxford, given in honor of Mr. Henry Irving, 
at which were assembled the foremost scientific, literary 
and artistic talent of modem England, it was reported 
that Irving, in a prepared speech, responding to the 
toast, ‘ ‘ The Stage, ’ ’ said : ‘ ‘ There have been only four 
really great actors in the history' of the English stage, 
namely, Richard Burbage, Thomas Betterton, David 
Garrick and Edmund Kean; the others (himself included) 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


are only stars of the second magnitude.” Whilst con¬ 
ceding all due respect to the opinion of this gifted 
exponent of the drama, we would decidedly more than 
quadruple the number, and find no humble position 
either for the selection that we would place side by side 



THE GLOBE THEATRE, LONDON, 1610. FROM KNIGHT'S 
“OLD ENGLAND.” 


with this illustrious quartette. Those chosen for places 
of honor will be found as the reader proceeds to take 
a glance at the biographies of the men and women, 
arranged in chronological order, from the time of Alleyne 
(contemporary of Shakespeare) to the present day. The 
only departure from this plan of chronological, bio¬ 


graphical arrangement of the “Stars of the Stage” will 
be when we come to treat of the foundation of the 
American stage, from 1752 to 1800, which we will 
abridge and quote from the “Standard History of the 
American Stage,” by Wm. Dunlap, after disposing of 
which we will resume from 1800 the chronological order 
of biographies, bringing it down to the present period. 

Mr. W. Clark Russell, in his able compilation, “Rep¬ 
resentative Actors,” says: “If dramatic history proves 
anything at all, it proves that precedents are not neces¬ 
sary to good acting. The numerous schools which have 
been formed, and which have been shown inadequate by 
the easy manner in which they have been exploded, all 
point to this. Betterton’s school was exploded by Gar¬ 
rick. Sprauger Barry’s school was exploded by Kemble; 
Kemble’s by Kean,” and he might have added, Kean’s 
by Macready and Phelps. In later times Edwin Booth, 
Henry Irving and Wilson Barrett have a method and 
style of their own, differing in many respects from the 
traditions of the older actors. The very term school, 
indeed, illustrates a want, for Nature has 110 school, and 
no actor can be truly great unless he possesses creatne 

power. 

We will now proceed to pass in review the great 
actors and actresses of the English stage, whose renown 
entitles them to the distinction of Stars in the 
Theatrical Firmament 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


EARLY ENGLISH ACTORS. 


Richard Tarlcton was born at London in 1530 and 
died in 1588. 

He was an actor at the Bull in Bishopsgate street, 
and performed originally in the play of “ Heniy 
V., n from which Shakespeare is supposed to have 
collected the materials for his play under the same 
title. When Elizabeth, at the solicitation of Sir 
Francis Walsingham, appointed a dozen players to per¬ 
form at Barn-Elms, allowing them wages and liveries as 



RICHARD TAREETON. FROM A RARE PRINT IN “ TAREETON’S JESTS ” 

grooms of the chamber, Tarleton was made a sort of 
manager. An old author says, 11 That for the clown's 
part he never had his equal.” Even Ben Jonson, who 
libels actors, could not refrain from applauding Tarleton. 
Indeed, by all accounts his humor was of an irresistible 
kind, for we are told that “the self-same words spoken 
by another would hardly move a merry man to smile, 


which uttered by him would force a sad soul to laughter.” 
Tarleton for some time kept a tavern in Paternoster Row, 
and afterwards the Sign of the Tabor in Gracechurch 
street, where his humor operated as such an attraction 
that it was common to have his portraits as a sign. 
Oldys says “that there was a sign in the borough of a 
man playing on the pipe and tabor with the name of 
Tarleton written under it, and that this portrait was a 
copy of a wooden print which was published at the head 
of a work called ‘Tarleton’s Jests.’ "—Dibdin's “History 
of the Staged 

Edward Alleyne was born at St. Botolph’s in 1565 
and died in 1626. 

Edward Alleyne, the munificent founder of Dulwich 
College, was a player, and the sole proprietor of his own 
theatre, which he built from the ground, and this man 
could not be worth less than ^25,000, a sum then equal 
to ^100,000 in our days, and not inferior, upon that 
account, to Mr. Garrick’s fortune.— T. Davies. 

Alleyne’s fortune proceeded no doubt from marrying 
three wives, each of whom brought a handsome fortune, 
partly from the success of his theatre, partly from his 
being keeper of the king’s wild beasts, and master of 
the Royal Bear Garden, and partly from his being a 
most rigid and penurious economist, which character he 
so strictly enjoined himself, that he was the first pen¬ 
sioner in his own charity.— C. Dibdin. 

Alleyne united the very best works with a very sin¬ 
cere but unostentatious faith. His biography is to be 
read in the memorials of his yet existing and most 
bountiful charities: in St. Botolph’s, where he was born, 
in Cripplegate, St. Luke’s, St. Saviour’s (or St. Mary 
Overy, Southwark, as it was then called), where he had 
labored untiringly and reaped fortune handsomely, help¬ 
ing many a poorer colleague the while. He founded 
almshouses, where for two centuries and a half old and 
infirm people, whose numbers would now make a total 
of many hundreds, have been indebted to the fore- 

(7) 
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STARS OF THE STAGE. 


thought springing from the gratitude of this noble actor 
for all that can add comfort to declining years. But 
his noblest work of all was the founding of Dulwich 
College, as an asylum for the aged and a place of educa¬ 
tion for orphans. This foundation was made and com¬ 
pleted in Alleyne’s lifetime ; he did not wait to order 



EDWARD ADDEYNE. FROM THE ORIGINAL, AT DUEWICH COEEEGE. 


two hundred plays, of which only twenty-four are extant. 
Neither the date of his birth nor that of his death are 
on record. — Universal Biography. 

Mr. Thomas Heywood was not only an excellent actor, 
but a very great author and dramatic poet. I have read 
all his works that are extant, and in my poor judgment 
he may be accounted the first of the second-ranked poets 
in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James I. 
Several modern authors have borrowed from Mr. Hey¬ 
wood. I shall only mention two: Shadwell in his 
“Lancashire Witches,” and Fielding in his “Intriguing 
Chambermaid.”— Chetwood's '‘''History of the Stage." 
Richard Burbage was born in 1566 and died in 1619. 

He was the admir’d example of the age, 

And so observ’d all your dramatic laws, 

He ne’er went off the stage but with applause. 

Who his spectators and his auditors 
Led in such silent chains of eyes and ears, 

As none, whilst he on the stage his part did play, 

Had power to speak or look another way. 

— Flecknoe . 

Astronomers and star-gazers this year 
Write but of four eclipses—five appear; 

Death interposing Burbage, and there staying, 

Hath made a visible eclipse of playing. 

— Middleton . 


it to be done by his heirs ; and he immediately called 
it “God’s Gift College,” intimating thereby that he was 
only the steward of the fortune which had been gathered 
by his industry.— Cornhill Magazine, 1867. 

Robert Cox was born in 1580 and died in 1648. 

During the suppression of the theatres by the Puritans 
a great comic genius, Robert Cox, invented a peculiar 
sort of dramatic exhibition, suited to the necessities of 
the time—short pieces which he mixed with other amuse¬ 
ments, that these might disguise the acting. It was 
under the pretence of rope-dancing that he filled the 
Red Bull playhouse, which was a large one, with such 
a confluence, that as many went back for want of room 
as entered. The dramatic contrivance consisted of a 
combination of the richest comic scenes into one piece, 
from Shakespeare, Marston, Shirley, etc., concealed under 
some taking title; and these pieces of plays were called 
“Humors,” or “Drolleries.” . . . There are, however, 
some original pieces by Cox himself, which were the 
most popular favorites, being characters created by him¬ 
self, for himself, from ancient farces: such were “The 
Humors of John Swabber,” “Simpleton, the Smith,” 
etc. This Cox was the delight of the city, the country, 
and the universities; assisted by the greatest actors of 
the time, expelled from the theatre, it was he who still 
preserved alive, as it were by stealth, the suppressed 
spirit of the drama.— Isaac D'Israeli. 

Thomas Heywood was born about 1590 and died 
about 1645. 

A dramatic writer and actor in the reigns of. Eliza¬ 
beth, James I. and Charles I. He is said to have been 
a most voluminous author, having, written no less than 


Excellency in the meanest things deserves encourage¬ 
ment. Richard Burbage and Edward Alleyne : two such 
actors as no age must ever look to see the like.— Baker's 
Chronicles. 

He is a man famous as our English Roscius; one who 
fitteth the action to the word, the word to the action, 
most admirably.— Earl of Southampton. 

Burbage, the great actor of Shakespeare’s principal 
characters, we are told was so eminent in his profession 



RICHARD BURBAGE. FROM KNIGHT’S “OLD ENGLAND.” 

that no country gentleman thought himself qualified for 
conversation without having an acquaintance with Dick 
Burbage.— T. Davies. 

Thomas Killigrew was born in 1611 and died in 1685. 
He was page to Charles I., and accompanied the Prince 
of Wales into exile. During his absence from England 
he visited France, Italy and Spain, and after the Restora- 
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tion was appointed by the new king (with whom he was 
a great favorite) one of his grooms of the bed-chamber. 
A vein of lively pleasantry, combined with a certain 
oddity, both of person and manner, placed him high in 
the good graces of Charles II., who would frequently 
allow him free access to his person, when characters of 
the first dignity in the state were refused it; till Killi- 
grew became almost the inseparable companion of his 
monarch’s familiar hours. This was the Killigrew that 
obtained the appellation of “ King Charles’ jester;” but 
though he was undoubtedly a mirth-creating spirit, his 
clever dramatic pieces discover few traces of that face¬ 
tiousness and whim which one imagines he must have 
actually possessed.— Universal Biography . 

Edward Kynaston was born in 1619 and died in 1687. 

We hear of Kynaston, the last beautiful youth who 
figured in petticoats on the stage, having been carried 
about in his theatrical dress by ladies of fashion in their 
carriages. This was an unseemly spectacle, and we can 
forgive the Puritans for objecting to see “men in wo¬ 
men’s clothing.”— T. Campbell . 

Aug. 18.—Captain Ferrers took me and Creed to the 
Cockpitt play, the first that I have had time to see since 
my coming from sea. “The Loyall Subject,” where 
one Kinaston, a boy, acted the duke’s sister, but made 
the loveliest lady that ever I saw in my life. Jan. 7.— 
Tom and I and my wife to the theatre, and there saw 
the “Silent Woman.” Among other things here Kin¬ 
aston, the boy, had the good turn to appear in three 
shapes ; first, as a poor woman in ordinary clothes to 
please Morose ; then in fine clothes as a gallant, and in 
them was clearly the prettiest woman in the whole 
house; and lastly, as a man, and then likewise did ap¬ 
pear the handsomest man in the whole house.— Pepys ’ 
“ Diary .” 

Mrs. Betterton was born ill 1635 and died in 1712. 

Though far advanced in years, she was still so great 
an actress that even the famous Mrs. Barry, who acted 
Lady Macbeth after her, could not in that part, with all 
her superior strength and melody of voice, throw out 
those quick and careless tones of terror which the other 
gave with a facility in her manner that rendered her at 
once tremendous and delightful. Time could not impair 
her skill though it gave her person to decay. She was 
to the last the admiration of all true judges of nature 
and lovers of Shakespeare, in whose plays she chiefly 
excelled, and without a rival. She was the faithful 
companion of her husband and his fellow-laborer for 
five-and-forty years, and was a woman of unblemished 
and sober life.—Colley Cibber . 

Mrs. Betterton was remarkable for performing the 
female characters of Shakespeare to a greater degree of 
excellence than any other actress before or since, which 
exhibits a most striking proof that she must have been 
critically a judge of nature, for though many of them 
are purposely underwritten because they were performed 
in Shakespeare’s time by men, yet there is a feminine 


truth and beauty in them more winning than all we find 
in those overcharged characters which, in some of the 
more modern tragedies—a mode we have borrowed from 
the French—seem to have all the conduct of the piece. 
The fact is, that when women came to grace the stage, 
the authors were so delighted with this pleasurable and 
advantageous circumstance, that they did not know how 
to husband it, but as much overshot the mark as their 
predecessors had come short of it. It is related of Mrs. 
Betterton that, though Lady Macbeth had been frequently 
well performed, no actress, not even Mrs. Barry, could 
in the smallest degree be compared to her. Her judg¬ 
ment as an actress is said to have been so consummate 
that no female performer succeeded who did not imitate 
her, or failed who did.— C. Dibdin. 

Thomas Betterton was born ill 1635 and died in 1710. 

March 1, 1660.—To White-friars and saw “The Bond- 
man” acted; an excellent play and well done ; but above 
all that ever I saw, Betterton do the Bondman best. 



THOMAS BETTERTON. 


May 28, 1663.—By water to the Royal Theatre ; but 
that was so full they told us we could have no room. 
And so to the Duke’s House, and there saw “Hamlet” 
done, giving us fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton. — Pepys ’ 14 Diary . ’ ’ 

Betterton, although his countenance was ruddy and 
sanguine, when he performed Hamlet, through the sud¬ 
den and violent emotion of amazement and horror at the 
presence of his father’s spectre, instantly turned as white 
as his neckcloth, while his whole body seemed to be 
affected with a strong tremor ; had his father’s appari¬ 
tion actually risen before him he could not have been 
seized with more real agonies. This struck the specta¬ 
tors so forcibly that they felt a shuddering in their veins, 
and participated in the astonishment and the horror 
so apparent in the actor. Davies, in his “Dramatic 
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Miscellanies,” records this fact; and in the “ Richard- 
soniana” we find that the first time Booth attempted 
the ghost when Betterton acted Hamlet, that actor’s look 
at times struck him with such horror that he became 
disconcerted to such a degree that he could not speak 
his part. Here seems no want of evidence of the force 
of the ideal presence in this marvellous acting; these 
facts might deserve a philosophical investigation.— Isaac 
D' Israeli s “Curiosities of Literature. ’ ’ 

The son of Charles I.’s cook was for fifty-one years 
the pride of the English theatre. His acting was wit¬ 
nessed by more than one old contemporary of Shake¬ 
speare—the poet’s younger brother being among them— 
he surviving till shortly after the accession of Charles II.; 
and a few of Betterton’s younger fellow-actors lived to 
speak of his great glory to old stagers who were loqua¬ 
cious in the early days of elderly men yet paying scot 
and lot among us. The frozen-out actors warmed into 
life and laughter again beneath the sunshine of his 
presence. His dignity, his marvellous talent, his versa¬ 
tility, his imperishable fame, are all well known and 
acknowledged. His industry is indicated by the fact 
that he created one hundred and thirty new characters! 
Among them were Jaffier and Valentine, three Virgin- 
iuses, and Sir John Brute. He was as mirthful in Fal- 
staff as he was majestic in Alexander ; and the craft of 
his Ulysses, the grace and passion of his Hamlet, the 
terrible force of his Othello, were not more remarkable 
than the low comedy of his Old Bachelor, the airiness 
of his Woodville, or the cowardly bluster of his Tlier- 
sites. The old actors who had been frozen out, and the 
new who had much to learn, could not have rallied 
round a more noble or a worthier chief; for Betterton 
was not a greater actor than he was a true and honor¬ 
able gentleman. He enriched himself and them, and, 
as long as he lived, gave dignity to his profession. 
The humble lad, born in Tothill street, before monarchy 
and the stage went down, had a royal funeral in West¬ 
minster Abbey, after dying in harness almost in sight 
of the lamps. He deserved no less, for he was the king 
of an art which had well-nigh perished in the Common¬ 
wealth times, and he was a monarch who probably has 
never since had, altogether, his equal. Off, as on the 
stage, he was exemplary in his bearing ; true to every 
duty; as good a country gentleman on his farm in Berk¬ 
shire as he was perfect actor in town; pursuing with his 
excellent wife the even tenor of his way; not tempted 
by the vices of his time, not disturbed by its politics; 
not tippling, like Underhill; not plotting and betraying 
the plotters against William, like Goodman, nor carry¬ 
ing letters for a costly fee between London and St. 
Germains, like Scudamore. If there had been a leading 
player on the stage in 1647, with the qualities, public 
and private, which distinguished Betterton, there per¬ 
haps would have been a less severe ordinance than that 
which inflicted so much misery on the “ frozen-out 
actors. ’ ’— Cornhill Magazine , 1862. 


Eleanor Gwynne was born in 1642 and died in 1691. 

To the King’s House, and there saw the ‘‘Humorous 
Lieutenant,” a silly play, I think; only the spirit in it 
that grows very tall and then sinks again to nothing, 
having two heads breeding upon one; and then Knipp’s 
singing did please us. Here in a box above we spied 
Mrs. Pierce, and going out they called us, and so we 
staid for them, and Knipp took us all in, and brought 
to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted the great 
part Coelia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well; I 
kissed her, and so did my wife, and a mighty pretty 
soul she is.— Pepys. 

Guin, the indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever 
was in a court, continued to the end of the king’s life 
in great favor, and was maintained at v a vast expense. 



NEED GWYNNE. FROM “ THE WINDSOR BEAUTIES.” 


The Duke of Buckingham told me that when she was 
first brought to the king she asked only five hundred 
pounds a year, and the king refused it. But when he ‘ 
told me this about four years after, he said she had got 
of the king above sixty thousand pounds. She acted all 
persons in so lively a manner, and was such a con¬ 
stant diversion to the king, that even a new mis¬ 
tress could not drive her away. But, after all, he 
never treated her with the decencies of a mistress.— 
Burnet. 

Whilst we may safely reject as unfounded gossip many 
of the stories associated with the name of Nell Gwynne, 
we cannot refuse belief to the various proofs of kind- 
heartedness, liberality, and—taking into consideration 
her subsequent power to do harm—absolute goodness of 
a woman mingling (if we may believe a passage in 
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Pepys) from her earliest years in the most depraved 
scenes of a most dissolute age. The life of Nell Gwynne, 
from the time of her connection with Charles II. to that 
of her death, proved that error had been forced upon 
her by circumstances, rather than indulged from choice. 
—Douglas Jerrold. 

The orange basket her fair arm did suit. 

Laden with pippins and Hesperian fruit; 

This first step raised, to the wond’ring pit she sold 
The lovely fruit, smiling with streaks of gold. 

Fate now for her did its whole force engage, 

And from the pit she mounted to the stage ; 

There in full lustre did her glories shine 

And, long eclips'd, spread forth their light divine : 

There Hart and Rowley’s soul she did ensnare, 

And made a king a rival to a player. 

— Rochester. 

Poor Nell Gwynne, in a quarrel with one of the Miss 
Marshalls, who reproached her with being the mistress 
of Lord Buckhurst, said she was mistress but of one 
man at a time, though she had been brought up in a 
bad house, ‘ ‘ to fill strong waters to the gentlemen ; ’ ’ 
whereas her rebuker, though a clergyman’s daughter, 
was the mistress of three. This celebrated actress, who 
was as excellent in certain giddy parts of comedy as she 
was inferior in tragedy, was small of person, but very 
pretty, with a good-humored face, and eyes that winked 
when she laughed. She is the ancestress of the ducal 
family of St. Albans, who are thought to have retained 
more of the look and complexion of Charles II. than 
any other of his descendants. Beau cl ere, Johnson’s 

friend, was like him; and the black complexion is still 
in vigor. The king recommended her to his brother 
with his last breath, begging him not to let poor Nelly 
starve. Burnet says she was first introduced to the king 
by Buckingham to supplant the Duchess of Cleveland; 
but others tell us he first noticed her in consequence of 
a hat of the circumference of a coach-wheel, in which 
Dryden made her deliver a prologue, as a set-off to an 
enormous hat of Pistol’s at the other house, and which 
convulsed the spectators with laughter. If Nelly re¬ 
tained a habit of swearing, which was probably taught 
her when a child (and it is clear enough from Pepys 
that she did), the poets did not discourage her. One 
of her epilogues by Dryden began in the following 
startling manner: 

Hold ! are you mad, you d-, confounded dog? 

I am to rise and speak the epilogue ! 

—Leigh Hunt's “The Town," 
Mrs. Anne Bracegirdle was born in 1663 and died 
in 1748. 

It is a funny trait of the sword-wearers that they 
could extol the virtue which they had ineffectually 
attempted to destroy. We see this in the case of Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, that Diana of the stage, before whom Con¬ 
greve and Lord Lovelace, at the head of a troop of 
bodkined fops, worshipped in vain. The noblest of the 
troop, and it reckoned the Dukes of Devonshire and 


Dorset, the Earl of Halifax, and half a dozen delegates 
from each rank of the peerage amongst its members, were 
wont at the coffee-house and over a bottle to extol 
the Gibraltar-like virtue, if I may so speak, of this in¬ 
comparable woman. “Come,” said Halifax, “you are 
always praising the virtue; why don’t you reward the 
lady who will not sell it ? I propose a subscription, and 
there are two hundred guineas, pour encourager les 
autres .” Foitr times that amount was raised, and with 
it the nobles, with their swords in their hands, waited 
on Mrs. Bracegirdle, who accepted their testimonial, as 
it was intended, in honor of her virtue. What should 

we now think if-? But this is a delicate matter, 

and I might make a mistake. I will only add, there¬ 
fore, that had Mrs. Bracegirdle been rewarded for her 
charity, the recompense would have been at least as 
appropriate. For it is true of her, that when the poor 



ANNE BRACEGIRDI.E. 


saw her they blessed her, and we may add, she richly 
merited the well-earned benedictions.— Dr. Doran. 

It was said of her that in the crowded theatre she had 
as many lovers as she had male spectators. Yet no 
lover, however rich, however high in rank, had prevailed 
on her to be his mistress. Those who are acquainted 
with the parts which she was in the habit of saying, 
and with the epilogue, which it was her special busi¬ 
ness to recite, will not give her credit for any extraor¬ 
dinary measure of virtue or delicacy. She seems to have 
been a cold, vain, interested coquette, who perfectly 
understood how much the influence of her charms was 
increased by the fame of a severity which cost her noth- 
in°\ and who could venture to flirt with a succession 

o / 

of admirers in the just confidence that no flame which 
she might kindle in them would thaw her own ice.— 
Macaulay. 
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Mrs. Bracegirdle seems to have been the first actress 
who succeeded in establishing anything like a reputation 
for private worth and propriety of conduct. Mrs. Brace¬ 
girdle’s career, if not wholly unimpeachable, presented 
an approximation to virtuous living worthy, all the cir¬ 
cumstances of her case being considered, of very high 
praise. Cibber, who wrote in the lady’s lifetime, was 
her old friend and playfellow, and, it may be supposed, 
was unlikely to give her needless offence, says, some- 
1 what reservedly, that she was not unguarded in her 
private character. But he hastens to add that this dis¬ 
cretion contributed not a little to make her the darling 
of the theatre—for, although she was a sort of universal 
passion, scarce an audience that saw her being less than 
half of them her lovers, without a suspected favorite 
among them, and although under the highest tempta¬ 
tion, her constancy in resisting them served but to in¬ 
crease the number of her admirers .—Dutton Cook. 

[The following actors belong to this period. They 
were all distinguished for their various excellences ; but, 
in comparison with others who were their contemporaries, 
such few testimonies to their abilities have been trans¬ 
mitted that it has been thought best to group them in 
the following order:] 

Hart’s first appearance was at the Red Bull Theatre 
in 1659. u The best compliment ever known to have 
been paid to Hart,” says Leigh Hunt, “is an anecdote 
recorded of Betterton. Betterton acted Alexander after 
Hart’s time; and * being at a loss,’ says Davies, ‘to 
recover a particular emphasis of that performer which 
gave a force to some interesting situation of the part, he 
applied for information to the players who stood near 
him. At last one of the lowest of the company repeated 
the line exactly in Hart’s key. Betterton thanked him 
heartily, and put a piece of money into his hand as a 
reward for so acceptable a service.’ Hart had the repu¬ 
tation of being the first lover of Nell Gwynne, and one 
of the hundreds of the Duchess of Cleveland.” In 
Pepys’ “Diary” the reader will find frequent mention 
of Hart. 

Michael Mohun (or Moone, as Pepys writes his 
name) “appears,” we are told, to have excelled in the 
ferocious parts of tragedy. Little is known of this actor, 
who was, however, held in great estimation by his con¬ 
temporaries. 

Sandford, according to Charles Dibdin, “is supposed 
to have been the completest and most natural performer 
of a villain that ever existed. One would think, had it 
been possible, that Shakespeare, when he made King 
John excuse his intention of perpetrating the death of 
Arthur by his comments on Hubert’s face, by which 
he saw the assassin in his mind, had Sandford in idea, 
for he was rather deformed and had a most forbidding 
countenance. The town, therefore, though the private 
character of this actor was perfectly amiable, could not 
endure him in any part in which there was the remotest 
similitude to honor or fair dealing.” 


William Mountford was born in 1660 and died in 
1692. 

Mountford has a very warm character given of him 
by those who knew him. His person was very fine and 
his voice melodious and winning. Steed used to com¬ 
pare him to Barry, but considered him as a superior 
actor, for that he was equally excellent when as the 
conqueror of the world he sued to Statira for pardon, 
and when in Mirabel he gave additional brilliancy to 
the bon-mots of Congreve. He is said to have had so 
much in him of the agreeable, that when he played Mrs. 
Behn’s* dissolute character of the Rover it was remarked 
by many, and particularly by Queen Mary, that it was 
dangerous to see him act, he made vice so alluring.— 
C. Dibdin. 

Mr. William Mountford was accounted an excellent 
comedian; and Mr. Wilks often confessed he was the 
glass he ever adjusted himself by.— Chetwood'. 

Colley Cibber was born ill 1671 and died in 1757. 

Colley Cibber, sir, was by no means a blockhead; but 
by arrogating to himself too much he was in danger of 
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losing that degree of estimation to which he was entitled. 
— Dr. Johnson. 

As for Cibber himself, taking from his conversation 
all that he ought not to have said, he was a poor 

* Mrs. Belm, variously called Astrea (by Pope), Aphara (by Laug- 
baine), and Aplira (by her friends), and who died in 16S9, was the writer 
of seventeen plays and several novels, 011 one of which Thomas South- 
erne founded his play (famous in its age) of “ Oroonoko.” She was a 
woman of genius, but in her morals and writings licentious beyond the 
privileges of description. This was the lady who in a dedication told 
Nell Gwynne that “ so excellent and perfect a creature as yourself differs 
only from the divine powers in this: the offerings made to you ought to 
be worthy of you, whilst they accept the will alone.” 
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creature. I remember when he brought me one of his 
odes to have my opinion, I could not hear such non¬ 
sense, and would not let him read it to the end, so little 
respect had I for that great man (laughing).— Ibid. 

Macklin says Nature formed Colley Cibber for a cox¬ 
comb ; for though in many respects he was a sensible 
and observant man, a good performer and a most ex¬ 
cellent comic writer, yet his predominant tendency was 
to be considered among the men as a leader of fashion, 
among the women as a beau-gargon. Hence he excelled 
in almost the whole range of light fantastic comic char¬ 
acters. His Lord Foppington was considered for many 
years as a model for dress and that hauteur and non¬ 
chalance which distinguished the superior coxcombs of 
that day. The picture of him in this character, with a 
stiff embroidered suit of clothes, loaded with the orna¬ 
ments of rings, muff, clouded cane, and snuff-box, ex¬ 
hibits a good lesson to a modern beau of the versatility 
and frivolity of fashion.— Percy ^Anecdotes. 

Thomas Doggett was born in 1660 and died in 1721. 

When we come to characters directly comical, it is 
not to be imagined what effect a well-regulated stage 
would have upon men’s manners. The craft of an 
usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, the awkward rough¬ 
ness of a fellow of half-courage, the ungraceful mirth of 
a fellow of half-wit, might be forever put out of coun¬ 
tenance by proper parts for Doggett.— Sir R. Steele. 

An excellent comic actor, who was for many years 
joint manager with Wilks and Cibber .... and be¬ 
queathed the coat and badge that are rowed for by 
Thames watermen every first of August from London 
Bridge to Chelsea till the present day.— H. Morley . 

John Rich was born in 1681 and died in 1761. [He 
was the originator of the Christmas pantomime.] 

When hun appeared, with matchless art and whim, 

He gave the power of speech to every limb ; 

Tho’ mask’d and mute, convey’d his quick intent, 

And told in frolic gestures what he meant: 

But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a tongue to make them understood. 

— Garrick. 

In gesticulations and humor our Rich appears to have 
been a complete mimic ; his genius was entirely con¬ 
fined to pantomime, and he had the glory of introducing 
harlequin on the English stage, which he played under 
the feigned name of Lun. He could describe to the 
audience by his signs and gestures as intelligibly as 
others could express by words. There is a large carica¬ 
ture print of the triumph which Rich had obtained over 
the severe muses of tragedy and comedy, which lasted 
too long not to excite jealousy and opposition from the 
corps dramatique .— I. D ’ Israeli. 

Barton Booth was born in 1681 and died in 1733. 

Booth enters : hark ! the universal peal ! 

“ But has he spoken ? ” Not a syllable. 

“ What shook the stage and made the people stare ? ” 

Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and lacquer’d chair. 

— Pope. 


Booth had great advantages from birth and education; 
he was a relation of the Earl of Warrington, and not 
far remote from the title. He was a scholar, and a man 
of poetical fancy, as his compositions in verse, which 
are far from mean, will testify. His professional merit 
recommended him to Lord Bolingbroke, who was so 
pleased with his company and' conversation that he sent 
his chariot to the door of the theatre every night to con¬ 
vey Booth, after the play was finished, to his country 
seat. There was in his look an apparent goodness of 
mind, which struck everybody that saw him. I have 
heard Mr. Delane, the actor, say, that when he entered 



the Bedford Coffee House, at a time when it was fre¬ 
quented by men of fashion, he attracted the eyes of 
everybody by the benevolence of his aspect, the grandeur 
of his step, and the dignity of his whole demeanor. 
To sum up his character, he was an actor of genius and 
an amiable man.— T. Davies. 

Barton Booth was an actor of great talent. After 
Betterton’s death he was kept back by Wilks in favor 
of his friend Mills, who was a very inferior actor to 
Booth. When Addison’s “Cato” was produced the hero 
was offered to Cibber, who refused it. It was then given 
to Mills, who declined acting it on the ground of its 
being too old for him. It was then given to Booth, 
who was so eminently successful in the representation 
of the character as to be universally allowed to be at the 
head of his profession. His popularity was perhaps in 
some measure assisted by the party feeling which the 
production of the play had created. — The Manager's 
Note-Book. 

Having paused awhile beneath the sumptuous monu¬ 
ment of Garrick to ponder on his genius and his tri¬ 
umphs, let us wander on to the humbler memorial of 
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the scarcely less celebrated actor, Barton Booth. He it 
was who, when he was still a thoughtless boy at West¬ 
minster School—having his head turned by the sensation 
which he created when acting in one of Terence’s plays 
—quitted the tutorship of Busby, of whom he was the 
favorite pupil, and, with apparently no other advantages 
but melody of voice and beauty and elegance of person, 
became by industry and application the great actor, 
whose exquisite delineations of human passions drew 
down upon him the applause of millions in his life¬ 
time, and which, after his death, procured him the 
honor of a burial-place in the Poet’s Comer .—Jesse's 
11 London. ’ ’ 

In connection with Betterton’s successor, Barton Booth, 
and Cato, of which he was the original representative, 
there is a story told, the application of which tended 
to place the stage on a level with the pulpit. Booth 
and his gifted fellows went down to Oxford to play 
Addison’s famous tragedy before the most learned audi¬ 
ence in the world. After the third and last performance 
was concluded, Dr. Sandridge, Dean of Carlisle, addressed 
a letter to Barton, in which the writer remarked: U I 
heartily wish all discourses from the pulpit were as in¬ 
structive and edifying, as pathetic and affecting, as that 
which the audience were then entertained with from the 
stage. ’ ’— Theatrical A necdotes. 

Mrs. Porter was born in 1683 and died in 1762. 

Mrs. Porter was tall, fair, well-shaped, and easy and 
dignified in action. But she was not handsome, and her 
voice had a small degree of tremor. Moreover, she imi¬ 
tated, or, rather, faultily exceeded, Mrs. Barry in the 
habit of prolonging and toning her pronunciation, some¬ 
times to a degree verging upon a chant; but whether it 
was that the public ear was at that period accustomed 
to a demi-chant, or that she threw off the defect in the 
heat of passion, it is certain that her general judgment 
and genius, in the highest bursts of tragedy, inspired 
enthusiasm in all around her, and that she was thought 
to be alike mistress of the terrible and the tender.— 
Thomas Campbell. 

I remember Mrs. Porter, to whom nature had been 
niggard in voice and face, so great in many parts, as 
Lady Macbeth, Alicia in u Jane Shore,” Hermione in the 
4 4 Distressed Mother,” and many parts of the kind, that 
her great action, eloquence of look and gesture, moved 
astonishihent; and yet I have heard her declare she left 
the action to the possession of the sentiments in the 
part she performed.— Chetwood. 

She excelled greatly in the terrible and the tender— 
the great actor Booth speaking in raptures of her Belvi- 
dera—and Dr. Johnson saying that in the vehemence of 
tragic acting he had never seen her equal.* For many 
years she acted though absolutely a cripple, having had 
her hip-joint dislocated by a fall from her chaise in an 

* Mrs. Porter in the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive in the'spright¬ 
liness of humor, I have never seen equalled.— Johnson. 


encounter with a highwayman, whom she terrified into 
supplication by the sight of a brace of pistols. Finding 
he had been driven to desperation by want, she gave 
him ten guineas, and afterwards raised sixty pounds by 
subscription for relief of his family. In acting Elizabeth 
in the u Rival Queens” she had to support herself on a 
crutched cane; and after signing Mary’s death-warrant, 
she expressed her agitation by striking the stage with 
her cane so violently as to draw bursts of applause. At 
last she herself subsisted on charity, and Dr. Johnson, 
who paid her a visit of benevolence some years before 
her death, said she was then so wrinkled that a picture 
of old age in the abstract might have been taken from 
her countenance.— Blackwood''s Magazine , 1834. 

Mrs. Porter surpassed Garrick in passionate tragedy. 
— Walpole. 

Mrs. Oldfield was born in 1683 and died in 1730. 

Each look, each attitude, new grace displays ; 

Your voice and motion life and music raise. 

— Savage. 

The ravishing perfections of this lady are so much the 
admiration of every eye and every ear that they will 
remain fixed in the memory of many when these light 
scenes are forgotten.— Fielding. 



MRS. OLDFIELD. 


Mrs. Oldfield had been a year in the Theatre Royal 
before she gave any tolerable hope of her being an ac¬ 
tress, so unlike to all manner of propriety was her speak¬ 
ing .—Colley Cibber. 

She was tallish in stature, beautiful in action and 
aspect, and she always looked like one of those prin¬ 
cipal figures in the finest paintings, that first seize, and 
longest delight the eye of the spectator. Her counte¬ 
nance was benevolent, like her heart; yet it could express 
contemptuous indignity so well that once, when a malig- 
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nant beau rose in the pit to hiss her, she made him 
instantly hide his head and vanish, by a pausing look 
and her utterance of the words “poor creature!”— Ibid. 

I imagine Anne Oldfield, though the description of 
her gives us no idea of such majesty as Mrs. Siddons, 
to have been otherwise the most beautiful woman that 
ever trod the British stage. Even indifferent prints of 
her give us a conception of those large, speaking eyes, 
which she half shut with so much archness in comedy, 
and of the graceful features and spirited mien that could 
put life in tragedy, even into Thomson’s 44 Sophonisba. ” 
— T. Campbell. 

The young actress, the daughter of Captain Oldfield, 
had scarcely appeared on the stage when her wit and 
beauty captivated the heart of the handsome and accom¬ 
plished Arthur Maynwaring, by whom she had a son, 
who bore the baptismal and surname of his father, and 
who afterwards followed his mother to the grave as chief 
mourner. Maynwaring dying in 1712, of a cold caught 
by him in visiting the Duchess of Marlborough, at St. 
Albans, Mrs. Oldfield shortly after placed herself under 
the protection of General Charles Churchill, the son of 
an elder brother of the great Duke of Marlborough : 

“ None led through youth a gayer life than he, 

Cheerful in converse, smart in repartee ; 

Sweet was his night and joyful was his day, 

He dined with Walpole and with Oldfield lay.” 

—Sir C. Hanbury Williams. 

By General Churchill she had also one son, who married 
Lady Mary Walpole, a natural child of Sir Robert, for 
whom he obtained the rank of an earl’s daughter. Mrs. 
Oldfield died 011 the 23d of October, 1730, at the age of 
forty-seven. Her contemporaries considered her deserv¬ 
ing of burial in Westminster Abbey, and accordingly 
thither her body was borne through the very street in 
which she had formerly lived an humble seamstress. 
Her pall was not only supported by persons of distinc¬ 
tion, but her remains were suffered to lie in state in the 
Jerusalem Chamber. Her grave is towards the west end 
of the south aisle of the Abbey, between the monuments 
of Craggs and Congreve, near the Consistory Court.— 
Jesse's u London .” 

Charles Macklin was born in 1690 and died in 1797. 

Macklin, who largely deals in half-form’d sounds, 

Who wantonly transgresses nature’s bounds, 

Whose acting’s hard, affected, and constrain’d, 

Whose features, as each other they disdained, 

At variance set, inflexible and coarse, 

Ne’er knew the workings of united force, 

Ne’er kindly soften to each other’s aid, 

Nor show the mingled powers of light and shade ; 

No longer for a thankless stage concern’d, 

To worthier thoughts his mighty genius turn’d, 

Harangued, gave lectures, made each simple elf 
Almost as good a speaker as himself. 

— Churchill. 

A strange character—an Irishman of rough humor and 
ability, a good fives player, and a very promising actor. 


His appearance was very remarkable ; a coarse face, 
not marked with “lines,” but what a brother actor with 
rude wit had called 4 4 cordage. ’ ’ He was struggling 
hard to get free of a very pronounced brogue, and hav¬ 
ing come to the stage with what was to English ears 
an uncouth name, and to English mouths an almost 
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unpronounceable one, had changed it from M’Lauglilin 
to Mechlin, and later Macklin. . . . He was a most 
striking and remarkable character, and one that stands 
out very distinctly during the whole course of his long 
career, which stretched over nearly ninety years. He 
was quarrelsome, overbearing, even savage; always, 
either in revolt or conflict, full of genius and a spirit 
that carried him through a hundred misfortunes.— P. 
Fitzgerald. 

His mind was as rough and durable as his body. 
His aspect and address confounded his inferiors, and his 
delight in making others fear and admire him gave him 
an aversion for the society of those who were his supe¬ 
riors.— Thomas Holer oft. 

Macklin was celebrated in Shylock, and in some other 
sarcastic parts, particularly that of Sir Archy in his 
comedy of 44 Love a la Mode.” We take liiih to have 
been one of those actors whose performances are con¬ 
fined to the reflection of their own personal peculiarities. 
The merits of Shuter, Edwin, Quick, and others, who 
succeeded one another as buffoons, were perhaps a good 
deal of this sort; but pleasant humors are rare and ac¬ 
ceptable. Macklin was a clever satirist in his writings, 
and embroiled himself, not so cleverly, with a variety 
of his acquaintances. He foolishly attempted to run 
down Garrick; and once, in a sudden quarrel, poked out 
a man’s eye with his stick and killed him, for which 
he narrowly escaped hanging. However, he was sorry 
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for it; and lie is spoken of by the stage historians as 
kind in his private relations, and liberal of his purse.— 
Leigh Hunt. 

The great excellence of the veteran Macklin drew con¬ 
siderable audiences whenever he appeared at Covent 
Garden Theatre, and he had been announced to perform 
his own Shylock on the ioth of January, 1788, at the 
extraordinary age of eighty-nine. I went there to. com¬ 
pare his performance with that of my friend Henderson, 
whose loss I even still regret; and with some anxiety, 
and much veneration, secured a station in the pit, which 
none but the young should scuffle about, for it was 
much contested. You first saw the foot of the actor, 
and thus had his full expression and whole figure bear¬ 
ing upon your eye. ... It was a little time before 
my introduction to Macklin ; and I would not, at that 
time, miss a repetition of his triumph in the Jew. . . . 
Macklin got through the first act with spirit and vigor, 
and except to a very verbal critic, without material im¬ 
perfection. In the second, he became confused, and 
sensible of his confusion. With his usual manliness, 
and waiting for no admonitibn from others, he advanced 
to the front of the stage, and with a solemnity in his 
manner that became extremely touching, thus addressed 
his audience: “Ladies and gentlemen, within these few 
hours I have been seized with a terror of mind I never 
in my life felt before ; it has totally destroyed my cor¬ 
poreal as well as mental faculties. I must, therefore, 
request your patience this night—a request which an old 
man of eighty-nine years of age may hope is not un¬ 
reasonable. Should it be granted, unless my health is 
totally re-established, you may depend upon it this will 
be the last night of my ever appearing before you in so 
ridiculous a situation. ” Thus dignified, even in his 
wreck, was that great man whom Pope had immor¬ 
talized by a compliment, and whose humanity Lord 
Mansfield had pronounced to be at least equal to his 
skill as an actor. He recovered with the general ap¬ 
plause of the audience, and got through the play by 
great attention from the prompter and his assistant.— 
Boaden. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Barry was born in 1682 and died in 
1733 - 

Mrs. Barry is said to have been a very elegant dresser; 
but, like most of her contemporaries, she was not a very 
correct one. Thus in the “Unhappy Favorite” she 
played Queen Elizabeth, and in the scene of the crown¬ 
ing she wore the coronation robes of James II.’s queen; 
and Ewell says she gave the audience a strong idea 
of the first-named queen. Anne of Modena, with the 
exception of some small details, was dressed as little like 
Elizabeth as Queen Victoria was dressed like Anne.— 
Dr. Doran. 

She was the daughter of Edward Barry, a barrister, 
who got the title of colonel for having raised a regiment 
in the cause of Charles I. His orphan daughter was 
born in 1682. She was educated by the charity of Lady 


Davenant, a relation of the poet of that name, and by 
his interest was brought upon the boards in 1700. Her 
first effort was a failure. Two years afterwards she 
reappeared in Otway’s “ Alcibiades,” when her merit 
obtained the thanks of the poet and drew universal 
attention. In 1707 the part of .Monimia in the first repre¬ 
sentation of the “Orphan” drew forth her power to still 
higher advantage ; and two years afterwards her Belvi- 
dera in “Venice Preserved” obtained for her the per¬ 
manent appellation of the famous Madam Barry. Her 
fame was not diminished by her appearing as the origi¬ 
nal Isabella in Southerne’s “Fatal Marriage;” and she 
enjoyed perhaps a higher character than any actress 
anterior to Mrs. Siddons.— Thomas Campbell. 

Mrs. Barry, always excellent, has in this tragedy ex¬ 
celled herself, and gained a reputation beyond any 
woman I have ever seen on a theatre.— Dry den, Preface 
to ‘ 1 Cleomenes. ’ ’ 

Lavinia Fenton (Duchess of Bolton) was born in 
1708 and died in 1760. 

The person who acted Polly (in the “Beggars’ Opera”), 
till then obscure, became all at once the favorite of the 
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town; her pictures were engraved and sold in great 
numbers; her life written, books of letters and verses 
to her published, and pamphlets made even of her say¬ 
ings and jests.— Note to the ‘ ‘ Dunciad. ’ ’ 

She was a very accomplished and most agreeable com¬ 
panion ; had much wit, strong good sense, and a just 
taste in polite literature. Her person was agreeable and 
well made, though I think she could never be called a 
beauty. I have had the pleasure of being at table 
with her, when her conversation was much admired 
by the first characters of the age, particularly by old 
Lord Bathurst and Lord Granville.— Dr. Joseph IValton. 
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The famous Polly, Ducliess of Bolton, is dead, having 
after a life of merit relapsed into her Pollyhood. Two 
years ago, ill at Tonbridge, she picked up an Irish sur¬ 
geon. When she was dying, this fellow sent for a lawyer 
to make her will; but the man, finding who was to be 
her heir instead of her children, refused to draw it. 
The Court of Chancery did furnish another less scrupu¬ 
lous, and her three sons have but a thousand pounds 
apiece, the surgeon nine thousand .—Horace Walpole. 
James Quin was born in 1693 and died in 1766. 
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In fancied scenes, as in life’s real plan, 

He could not for the moment sink the man. 

In whate’er cast his character was laid, 

Self still, like oil, upon the surface played. 

Nature, in spite of all his skill, crept in : 

Horatio, Dorax, Falstaff—still ’twas Quin. 

—Chur chill. 

Quin killed Bowen in 1717. The former had declared 
that Ben Jonson acted Jacomo in “The Libertine” 
better than Bowen. The latter pursued Quin to a tavern, 
shut the door of the room in which he found him, placed 
his back against the door, and threatened to pin Quin 
to the wainscot if he did not immediately draw. Quin 
remonstrated, but drew and kept on the defensive; whilst 
the impetuous Bowen pressed so upon his adversary that 
he actually fell upon that adversary’s sword and died, 
after acknowledging his own rashness. Quin was tried 
and acquitted.*— Dr. Doran , “Table Traits A 

*In the “ Percy Anecdotes,” that most amusing, if not always vera¬ 
cious, collection, I find this anecdote : “The consummate epicurism and 
coarse manners of Quin, the actor, often rendered him a very disagree¬ 
able guest. Dining one day with the Duchess of Marlborough, her 
Grace, to his great surprise, helped herself to the leanest haunch of veni¬ 
son which stood near her. ‘ What! ’ said Quin, ‘ does your Grace eat no 
fat?’ ‘Not of venison, sir.’ ‘Never, my Lady Duchess?’ ‘Never, I 


... I became a favorite with the Duke and Duchess 
of Leeds, where I recollect often meeting* the famous 
actor, Mr. Quin, who taught me to speak Satan’s speech 
to the sun in “ Paradise Lost.” When they took me to 
see him act Cato, I remember making him a formal 
courtesy, much to the duchess’ amusement, perhaps to 
that of the player.— Piozzi's “ Memoirs .” 

Quin (as Sir George Beaumont told me) was once at 
a very small dinner-party. The master of the house, 
pushing a delicious pudding towards Quin, begged him 
to taste it. A gentleman had just before helped himself 
to an immense piece of it. u Pray,” said Quin, looking 
first at the gentleman’s plate and then at the dish, 
“which is the pudding?”— S. Rogers' “Table Talk." 

Quin’s position, long the established tragedian and in 
command of the town, was cruelly affected by Garrick’s 
success. He was at once thrust down and deposed. 
There was fatal truth in the hypothesis he threw out in 
his first burst of disgust: “If this young fellow be right, 
then we have been all wrong,” He secretly believed 
that they were right, and therefore the “young fellow” 
was wrong. But, alas! the public were deciding the 
question rapidly, and without any question of delicacy. 
Such dethronements have been always carried out with 
the rudeness of a coup d'Rat. So sudden and mortify¬ 
ing a desertion is always terribly incident to the actor’s 
lot; this was the third time he had experienced this 
rude shock. On Booth’s death he had reigned supreme; 
when suddenly arose Delane, and Quin found himself 
deserted. Again, Macklin’s success had brought a fresh 
abandonment. Yet there was a bluff honesty about Quin 
—even to dignity—in the way in which he set himself 
to do battle for his throne; when he found himself fairly 
beaten, he gave up the struggle, and, for a time at least, 
retired. He had no animosity to his conqueror, and 
could, later, become his warm friend.— Fitzgerald. 

Mark one who tragical struts up and down, 

And rolls the words as Sisyphus his stone. 

His laboring arms, unequal to the weight, 

Heave like a porter’s when at Billingsgate. 

—A Clear Stage and No Favor. 

That tongue which set the table in a roar, 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more : 

Clos’d are those eyes, the harbinger of wit, 

Which spake before the tongue what Shakespeare writ. 

Cold is that hand which, living, was stretch’d forth 
At Friendship’s call to succor modest worth. 

Here lies Janies Quin. 

Garrick. 

Quin’s Falstaff must have been glorious, and the tra¬ 
dition of it places Quin very high, for it seems to be 
the most difficult of all characters to sustain. Since 
Garrick there have been more than one Richard, Hamlet, 
Romeo, Macbeth and Lear; but since Quin only one 
Falstaff (Henderson). Quin seemed born to play it. He 


assure you.’ Too much affected to restrain his genuine sentiments, the 
epicure exclaimed : ‘ I like to dine with such fools.’ ” 
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was convivial ; and when carrying the dead Hotspur 
(Garrick) off the stage he would say to him: “Where 
shall we sup?” He was satiric, and had much of Fal- 
staff’s wit; but in him it was the appendage of a noble 
nature.— C. R. Leslie . 

Quin in Falstaff was as excellent as Garrick in Lear. 
— H Walpole. 

Mrs. Cibber was born in 1710 and died in 1766. 

Formed for the tragic scene to grace the stage, 

With rival excellence of love and rage, 

Mistress of each soft art, with matchless skill 
To turn and wind the passions as she will; 

To melt the heart with sympathetic woe, 

Awake the sigh, and teach the tear to flow, 

To put on phrensy’s wild, distracted glare, 

And freeze the soul with horror and despair ; 

With just desert enrolled in deathless fame, 

Conscious of worth superior, Cibber came. 

— Churchill. 



Mrs. Cibber, I think, got more reputation than she 
deserved, as she had a great sameness ; though her ex¬ 
pression was undoubtedly very fine.— Dr. Johnson. 

Cibber, with fascinating art, 

Could wake the pulses of the heart. 

— Dr. Syntax's Tours. 

When Mr. Whitehead’s comedy of the “School for 
Lovers” was read before the performers at Garrick’s 
house, it was suggested that the age of Celia (the char¬ 
acter intended for Mrs. Cibber), which was sixteen, 
would be better altered to two or three and twenty. 
Mrs. Cibber, who was then reading her part with spec¬ 
tacles, said she liked the character better as it was, and 
desired it might remain as it stood. She was then more 
than fifty years old; but the uncommon symmetry and 
exact proportion in her form, with her singular vivacity, 
enabled her to represent the character with all the juve¬ 
nile appearance marked by the author .—Percy Anecdotes. 

Mrs. Cibber had very pathetic powers; her features, 
though not beautiful, were delicate, and very expressive; 


but she uniformly pitched her silver voice, so sweetly 
plaintive, in too high a key to produce that endless 
variety of intonation with which Mrs. Siddons declaims. 
—Miss Seward. 

Mrs. Cibber, in a key high-pitched, but sweet withal, 
sung, or rather recited, Rowe’s harmonious strain some¬ 
thing in the manner of the improvisator. It was so 
extremely wanting in contrast, that though it did not 
wound the ear, it wearied it; when she had once recited 
two or three speeches, I could anticipate the manner of 
every succeeding one; it was like a long, old, legendary 
ballad of innumerable stanzas, every one of which is 
sung to the same tune, eternally chiming in the ear 
without variation or relief.— R. Cumberland. 

Her features, figure and singing made her appear the 
best Ophelia that ever appeared either before or since.— 
Tate Wilkinson. 

John Taylor told me that she strongly resembled Mrs. 
Siddons in the indescribable power of her eyes. When 
Garrick heard of her death he exclaimed: ‘ ‘ Then Trag¬ 
edy is dead 011 one side!” meaning female actors.— 
T. Campbell. 

Mrs. Clive was born in 1711 and died in 1785. 

Miss Rastor (Mrs. Clive) had a facetious turn of hu¬ 
mor and infinite spirits, with a voice and manner in 
singing songs of pleasantry peculiar to herself. Those 
talents Mr. Theo. Cibber and I (we all at that time 
living together in one house) thought a sufficient pass¬ 
port to the theatre. We recommended her to the lau¬ 
reate (Colley Cibber), whose infallible judgment soon 
found out her excellencies, and the moment he heard 
her sing, put her down in the list of performers at twenty 
shillings a week. But never any person of her age flew 
to perfection with such rapidity. . . . Her first appear¬ 
ance was in the play of “ Mithridates, King of Pontus,” 
in Ismenes, th£ page to Ziphares, in boy’s clothes, where 
a song, proper to the circumstances of the scene, was 
introduced, which she performed with extraordinary ap¬ 
plause.— CJictzvood' s u History of the Stage." 

Mrs. Clive was the best player I ever saw.— Dr. 
Johnson. 

What Clive did best she did better than Garrick, but 
could not do half so many things well. She was a better 
romp than any I ever saw in nature.— Ibid. 

It is your misfortune to bring the greatest genius for 
acting 011 the stage at a time when the factions and di¬ 
visions among the players have conspired with the folly, 
injustice and barbarity of the town to finish the ruin of 
the stage, and sacrifice our own native entertainments to 
a wanton affected fondness for foreign music; and when 
our nobility seem eagerly to rival each other in distin¬ 
guishing themselves in favor of Italian theatres and in 
neglect of our own. However, the few who have yet so 
much English taste and good nature left as sometimes 
to visit that stage where you exert your great abilities, 
never fail to receive you with the approbation you de¬ 
serve ; nay, you extort, by the force of your merit, the 
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applause of those who are languishing for the return of 
Cuzzoni. — H. Fielding. 

First giggling, plotting chambermaids arrive, 

Hoydens and romps led on by General Clive. 

In spite of outward blemishes she shone, 

For humor fam’d, and humor all her own. 

Easy, as if at home, the stage she trod, 

Nor sought the critic’s praise, nor fear’d his rod. 

Original in spirit and in ease, 

She pleas’d by hiding all attempts to please. 

No comic actress ever yet could raise 
On humor’s base more merit or more praise. 

— Churchill. 

Mrs. Clive was a mixture of combustibles: she was 
passionate, cross, vulgar, yet sensible, a very sensible 
woman, and as a comic actress of genuine worth—in¬ 
deed, indeed she was a diamond of the first water. 
When her scene of the Fine Fady came on, she was 
received with the usual expression of gladness on her 
approach, as so charming an actress truly deserved; and 
her song from the Italian Opera, where she was free 
with a good ridiculous take-off of Signora Mingotti, was 
universally encored, and she came off the stage much 
sweetened in temper and manners from her first going 
on. “Ay,” said she, in triumph, “that artful devil 
(Garrick) could not hurt me with the town, though he 
had struck my name out of the bill.” She laughed and 
joked about her late ill-humor as though she could 



MRS. cnvE. 


have kissed all around her, though that happiness was 
not granted, but willingly excused .—Tate Wilkinson. 

She was the most dramatic, the veriest Thalia off the 
stage I ever knew—only among friends, I should tell 
you, for in company she was the complete gentlewoman, 
and deservedly admitted on easy terms to the society of 
some of the first ladies in the land. There was another, 
her friend, Mistress Hannah Pritchard—she, too, was on 


the Same footing with women of rank. Sir, the retiring 
of two such actresses in the same year or thereabouts 
was a sad blow upon Garrick, and a great loss to the 
lovers of the genuine drama at the same time; for cer¬ 
tainly, as regards some of their leading characters, they 
left a void which none could fill. — Wine and Walnuts. 
Mrs. Pritchard was born in 1711 and died in 1768. 




MRS. PRITCHARD. 


Oft have I, Pritchard, seen thy wondrous skill, 

Confess’d thee great, but thought thee greater still. 

That worth, which shone in scatter’d rays before, 

Collected now, breaks forth with double power. 

The “Jealous Wife ! ” on that thy trophies raise, 

Inferior only to the author’s praise. 

— Churchill. 

Something of her Bartholomew Fair* origin may be 

*The following account of Bartholomew Fair is abridged from the de¬ 
scription by Mark Lemon: “ Bartholomew Fair was granted to Rayere, 
the King’s Jester, by Henry I. It was the principal cloth fair in Eng¬ 
land at the time of Elizabeth. When the city obtained a share of the 
tolls, the fair was proclaimed by the Lord Mayor at the entrance to Cloth 
Fair. His lordship then called upon the keeper of Newgate, and had a 
cool tankard of wine, nutmeg and sugar, and the custom only ceased on 
the second mayoralty of Sir Matthew Wood. Lord Chancellor Rich 
bought vSt. Bartholomew, and there had his town mansion and all the 
tolls of the fair and the market which had pertained aforetime to the old 
Priory. The Bartlemy property passed to Elizabeth, heiress to Sir Walter 
Cope, of Kensington. She is supposed to have originated Lady Hol¬ 
land’s mob—a riotous assemblage of the showmen and traders at Bar¬ 
tlemy, some five thousand strong, which proclaimed in its own way that 
the fair was opened. At Bartlemy Fair, principally at the George Inn 
yard, Smithfield, Henry Fielding, one of the greatest of the great Eng¬ 
lish prose writers, kept a theatrical booth for nine years. Drury Lane 
and the other west-end theatres closed during the fair, and some of their 
best actors played at Bartlemy. The fair died of inanition about 1849, 
after giving the city authorities a great deal of trouble. ” Of the character 
of the performances at the booths the following “bill of the programme ” 
may give some idea : “At Crawly’s booth, over against the Crown Tavern 
in Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented a 
little opera, called ‘The Old Creation of the World,’ yet newly revived, 
with the addition of Noah’s Flood ; also several fountains playing water 
during the time of the play. The last scene does represent Noah and his 
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traced in Mrs. Pritchard’s professional characteristics. 
She never rose to the finest grades even of comedy, 
but was most famous in scolds and viragoes. In trag¬ 
edy, though she had a large, imposing figure, she 
wanted grace in her manner, and was too loud and pro¬ 
fuse in her expression of grief. Garrick told Tate Wil¬ 
kinson that she was apt to blubber her sorrows. — T. 
Campbell , “Life of SiddonsA 

Is it possible, thought I, that Mrs. Pritchard, the 
greatest of all the Lady Macbeths, should never have 
read the play? And I concluded that the doctor (John¬ 
son) must have been misinformed ; but I was afterwards 
assured by a gentleman, a friend of Mrs. Pritchard’s, 
that he had supped with her one night after she had 
acted Lady Macbeth, and that she declared that she had 
never perused the whole tragedy : I cannot believe it.— 
Mrs. Siddons. 

The famous ghost scene (“ Macbeth”) was a great 
triumph for Mrs. Pritchard. Her by-play, her efforts to 
distract the attention of the company from her husband’s 
extravagances, her assumed gaiety and courtesy, were 
not mere “points,” worked out by an ingenious and 
clever player, but true flashes of genius, and intended 
by the poet. Great actresses have since won applause 
by a heightening and repetition of these “points,” but 
it was Pritchard who led the way.— Fitzgerald. 

She excelled in the Queen-mother of “Hamlet,” Zara 
in the “Mourning Bride,” Merope, Creusa, and more 
especially in Queen Katherine, the wife of Henry VIII. 
She gave to all these parts importance, by her action as 
well as speaking ; her few defects in tragedy proceeded 
from a too loud and profuse expression of grief and want 
of grace in her manner ; her natural ease of deportment 
and grandeur of person generally hid the defects of this 
last requisite from the common spectator. Her great 
force in comedy lay in a middle path, between parts of 
a superior life and those of humor in a lower class. 
Cibber’s Lady Townly, Lady Betty Modish, and Maria 
in the “Nonjuror,” she conceived accurately and acted 
pleasantly, and with applause, but neither her person 
nor manner was sufficiently elegant and graceful for the 
high-bred woman of fashion. — T. Davies. 

Henry Woodward was born in 1717 and died in 1777. 

He is a very thriving comedian and a very peaceable 
mimic, for he never strikes first; but if he receives the 
first blow, he generally returns it with double the 
strength of his adversary. He is an excellent harlequin, 

family coming out of the ark with all the beasts, two by two, and all the 
fowls of the air seen in a prospect sitting upon trees ; likewise over the 
ark is seen the rising sun, in a most glorious manner; moreover, a multi¬ 
tude of angels will be seen, in a double rank, which presents a double 
prospect, one for the sun, the other for a palace, where will be seen six 
angels ringing of bells. Likewise machines descend from above, double 
and treble, with Dives rising out of hell, and Lazarus seen in Abraham’s 
bosom, besides several figures dancing jigs, sarabands and country dances, 
to the admiration of all spectators ; with the merry conceits of ‘ Squire 
Punch ’ and ‘Sir John Spendall.’ ” This was performed in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 
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and has what most of the motley-coat gentry want, an 
excellent head to his heels; and if his black mask 
should be thrown aside for a whole age (though levity 
will hardly be so long obscured), yet as a just and 
pleasing actor in comedy he can never want encourage¬ 
ment anywhere, if theatres are in use.— Chetzvood. 

A speaking harlequin made up of whim, 

He twists, he twines, he tortures every limb, 

Plays to the eye with a mere monkey’s art, 

And leaves to sense the conquest of the heart. 

We laugh, indeed, but on reflection’s birth, 

We wonder at ourselves and damn our mirth. 

— Churchill. 

Since his time the part of Bobadil has never been 
justly represented ; it may be said to have died with 



HENRY WOODWARD AS CAPTAIN BRAZEN. 


him. At a period when correct costume was not cared 
for, he was ever careful regarding the proprieties of 
dress ; and, more fortunate than Ryan, he sustained the 
assaults of Time without letting the consequent ravages 
be seen. Charles Mathews is in many respects exactly 
what Woodward is said to have been ; but Woodward 
could play a far wider range of characters. His scamps 
were perfect for their cool impudence ; his modern fops 
for their brazen impertinence ; his fops of earlier days 
for their elegant rascality ; his everyday simpletons for 
their vulgar stolidity ; his mock-brave heroes for their 
stupendous but ever-suspected courage ; and his Shake¬ 
spearian light characters for their truly Shakespearian 
spirit. He was gracefully shaped, and bore a serious 
dignity of countenance, but he was no sooner before the 
footlights than a ripple of funny emotion seemed to roll 
over his face ; and this, with the tones of a capital stage 
voice, never failed to arouse a laughter which was inex¬ 
tinguishable.— Dr. Doran. 

Woodward, the best Petruchio, Copper Captain, Cap¬ 
tain Flash, and Bobadil of his day, had brisk and 
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genuine if rather brassy humor. In spite of his sense, 
and with the best intentions, he never could utter a line 
of tragedy.— Leslie's “ Life of ReynoldsA 

David Garrick * was bom in 1716 and died in 1779. 

I see him now in a dark blue coat, the buttonholes 
bound with gold, a small cocked hat laced with gold, 
his waistcoat very open, and his countenance never at 
rest, and, indeed, seldom his person ; for in the relaxa¬ 
tion of the country he gave way to all his natural vola¬ 
tility, and with my father was perfectly at ease ; some¬ 
times sitting on a table, and then, if he saw my brother 
at a distance 011 the lawn, shooting off like an arrow 
out of a bow in a spirited chase of him round the gar¬ 
den. I remember when my father, having me in his 
hand, met him on the common riding his pretty pony, 
his moving my compassion by lamenting the misery of 
being summoned to town in hot weather (I think August) 
to play before the King of Denmark. I thought him 
sincere, and his case pitiable, till my father assured me 
that he was in reality very well pleased, and that what 
he groaned at as labor was an honor paid to his talents. 
The natural expression of his countenance was far from 
placidity. I confess I was afraid of him ; more so than 
I was of Johnson, whom I knew not to be, nor could 
suppose he ever would be thought to be, an extraordinary 
man. Garrick had a frown, and spoke impetuously.— 
Miss Hawkins. 

Johnson: “Sir, it is wonderful how little Garrick 
assumes. No, sir; Garrick fortitnam reverenter habet. 
Consider, sir; celebrated men such as you have men¬ 
tioned have had their applause at a distance ; but Gar¬ 
rick had it dashed in his face, sounded in his ears, and 
went home every night with the plaudits of a thousand 
in his cranium. Then, sir, Garrick did not find , but 

*Mrs. Garrick died in 1S22, and I have found the following notice of 
her death in a contemporary journal: 

“On the 16th of October, died at her house on the Adelphi Terrace, the 
relict of the British Roscius, in her ninety-ninth year. Her maiden name 
was Violetta, and she was a native of Vienna, where she was a dancer 
highly admired. Mrs. Garrick was remarkably beautiful in her face and 
person, and till her death she retained that erect deportment which she 
derived from her original profession. She was married to Garrick in 
1749, and survived her husband forty-three years and upwards, he hav¬ 
ing died in 1779. Mr. and Mrs - Garrick were a very happy couple, and 
enjoyed the highest society in the kingdom till the close of his life ; and 
it is remarkable, that during the whole period of their marriage, what¬ 
ever invitations they received, or excursions they took, they never once 
slept asunder. By the death of Mrs. Garrick, the library of the British 
Museum will be further enriched by the addition of her husband’s valu¬ 
able collection of old English plays, besides which, the celebrated statue 
of Shakespeare, by Roubilliac (of which the one over the fireplace in the 
rotunda of Drury Dane Theatre is a cast), will grace the hall of that na¬ 
tional establishment. The chair, too, made from Shakespeare’s mul¬ 
berry tree, will also, it is supposed, be there deposited. It is richly 
carved, and would, if put up to auction, fetch an enormous price ; as 
would, doubtless, many other articles of virtu, as having once belonged 
to the ‘best living commentator 5 on the works of the Bard of Avon. 
Among these must not be forgotten four originals by Hogarth of the 
Election. Mrs. Garrick was interred in Westminster Abbey, close by 
the remains of her husband, on the 25th of October.” 


made his way to the tables, the levees, and almost the 
bedchambers of the great. Then, sir, Garrick had under 
him a numerous body of people ; who, from fears of his 
powers, or hopes of his favor, or admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. And here is a man 
who has advanced the dignity of his profession. Gar¬ 
rick has made a player a higher character. ” * * Scott: 
“And he is a very sprightly writer, too.” Johnson: 
“Yes, sir; and all this supported by great wealth of his 



DAVID GARRICK. FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY THOMAS GAINS¬ 
BOROUGH, R. A. 


own acquisition. If all this had happened to me, I 
should have had a couple of fellows with long poles 
walking before me, to knock down everybody that stood 
in the way. Consider, if all this had happened to Cibber 
or to Quin, they’d have jumped over the moon. Yet 
Garrick speaks to us ” (smiling). Boswell: “And Gar¬ 
rick is a very good man, a charitable man.” Johnson: 
“Sir, a liberal man. He has given away more money 
than any man in England. There may be a little vanity 
mixed ; but he has shown that money is not his first 
object.” Boswell: “Yet Foote used to say of him, that 
he walked out with the intention to do a generous ac¬ 
tion, but turning the corner of a street, he met the 
ghost of a halfpenny, which frightened him.” f Johnson: 

* Johnson’s assumed or veritable contempt for the dramatic profession 
was continually bursting out. When mention was made of Garrick be¬ 
coming a member of the Literary Club, “ If Garrick does apply,” said 
Johnson, “I’ll blackball him. Surely one ought to sit, in a society like 
ours, 

‘ Unelbow’d by a gamester, pimp, or player.’ ” 

“Sir,” he once said, when Garrick begged him to respect his feelings, 
“Punch has no feelings.” 

f“ There is a story of poor, dear Garrick — whose attention to his 
money stuff never forsook him—relating that when his last day was 
drawing to an end, he begged a gentleman present to pay his club- 
forfeits; ‘ And don’t let them cheat you,’ he said, 'for there cannot be 
above nine, and they will make out ten.’ ” — Piozzi. 
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“Why, sir, that is very true, too; for I never knew a 
man of whom it could be said with less certainty to-day 
what he will do to-morrow than Garrick ; it depends so 
much on his humor at the time.” Scott: “I am glad 
to hear of liis liberality. He has been represented as 
very saving.” Johnson: “With his domestic saving we 
have nothing to do. I remember drinking tea with him 
long ago, when Peg Woffington made it, and he grum¬ 
bled at her for making it too strong. He had then be¬ 
gun to feel money in his purse, and did not know when 
he should have enough of it.— Life of Johnson . 

Jack Bannister told me that one night he was behind 
the scenes of the theatre when Garrick was playing 
Lear ; and that the tone in which Garrick uttered the 
words: u O fool, I shall go mad ! ” absolutely thrilled 
him.— Rogers ' 1 “ Table Talk" 

If manly sense, if nature link’d with art; 

If thorough knowledge of the human heart; 

If powers of acting vast and unconfin’d ; 

If fewest faults with greatest beauties join’d ; 

If strong expression, and great pow r ers which lie 
Within the magic circle of the eye ; 

If feelings which few hearts like his can know, 

And which no face so well as his can show, 

Deserve the preference : Garrick, take the chair, 

Nor quit it till thou place an equal there. 

— Churchill. 

That young man never had his equal as an actor, and 
he will never have a rival.— Alexander Pope A 

To the most eloquent expression of the eye, to the 
handwriting of the passions on his features, to a sensi¬ 
bility which tears to pieces the hearts of his auditors, to 
powers so unparalleled, he adds a judgment of the most 
exquisite accuracy, the fruit of long experience and close 

There was no end to Foote’s jokes about Garrick’s parsimony. “ Gar¬ 
rick,” said Foote, “ lately invited Hurd to dine with him in the Adelphi, 
and after dinner, the evening being very warm, they walked up and down 
in front of the house. As they passed and repassed the dining-room 
windows, Garrick was in a perfect agony, for he saw that there was a 
thief in one of the candles which was burning on one of the tables ; and 
yet Hurd was a person of such consequence that he could not run away 
from him to prevent the waste of his tallow.— S. Rogers. 

* This was Pope’s verdict on seeing Garrick. What Garrick felt on 
} seeing Pope he has himself told us : “ When I was told that Pope was in 
the house, I instantly felt a palpitation at my heart, a tumultuous, not a 
disagreeable, emotion in my mind. I was then in the prime of youth, 
and in the zenith of my theatrical ambition. It gave me a particular 
pleasure that Richard was my character when Pope was to see and hear 
me. As I opened my part, I saw our little poetical hero dressed in black, 
seated in a side box near the stage, and viewing me with a serious and 
earnest attention. His look shot and thrilled like lightning through my 
frame, and I had some hesitation in proceeding from anxiety and from 
joy. As Richard gradually blazed forth the house was in a roar of ap¬ 
plause, and the conspiring hand of Pope shadowed me with laurels.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds when a youth once saw Pope at an auction-room. 
He was, he told Malone, ‘‘about four feet six inches high, very hump¬ 
backed and deformed : he wore a black coat, and, according to the fashion 
of that time, had on a little sword. He had a large and very fine eye, and 
a handsome nose : his mouth had those peculiar marks which are always 
found in the mouths of crooked persons, and the muscles which run 
across the cheek were so strongly marked that they seemed like small 
cords.” 


observation, by which he preserves every gradation and 
transition of the passions, keeping all under the control 
of a just dependence and natural consistency. So nat¬ 
urally, indeed, do the ideas of the poet seem to mix 
with his own, that he seemed himself to be eneag-ed in 
a succession of affecting situations, not giving utterance 
to a speech, but to the instantaneous expression of his 
feelings, delivered in the most affecting tones of voice, 
and with gestures that belong only to nature. It was 
a fiction as delightful as fancy, and as touching as truth. 
A few nights before I saw him in Abel Drugger ; and 
had I not seen him in both, I should have thought it 
as possible for Milton to have written “Hudibras,” and 



Butler “ Paradise Lost,” as for one man to have played 
Hamlet and Drugger with such excellence .—Hannah 
More , 1776.* 

All the run is now after Garrick, a wine-merchant, 
who is turned player, at Goodman’s Fields. He plays 
all parts, and is a very good mimic. His acting I have 
seen, and may say to you, who will not say it again 
here, I see nothing wonderful in it; but it is heresy to 
say so. The Duke of Argyll says he is superior to Bet¬ 
terton .—Horace Walpole , 1742. 

Did I tell you about Mr. Garrick, that the town are 
horn-mad after ? There are a dozen dukes of a night at 
Goodman’s Fields, sometimes ; and yet I am stiff in the 
opposition.— Gray . 

* Writing of Garrick’s death, Hannah More says : “ I can never cease 
to remember with affection and gratitude so warm, steady, and disin¬ 
terested a friend ; and I can most truly bear this testimony to his memory, 
that I never witnessed in any family more decorum, propriety, and regu¬ 
larity than in his ; where I never saw a card, or even met (except in one 
instance) a person of his own profession at his table ; of which Mrs. 
Garrick, by her elegance of taste, her correctness of manners, and very 
original turn of humor, was the brightest ornament.” 
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He never could stand still—he was a great fidget. 
—George III. 

You should see him. He is the completest little doll 
of a figure—the prettiest little creature.— Colley Cibber A 

The Whitfield of the stage.— Quin. 

Garrick has the reputation of improving the stage 
costume ; but it was Macklin that did it. The late Mr. 
West, who was the first (in his picture of the “Death 
of Wolfe ”) to omit the absurdity of putting a piece of 
armor instead of a waistcoat upon a general officer, told 
us that he himself once asked Garrick why he did not 
reform the stage in that particular. Garrick said the 
spectators would not allow it—“they would throw a 
bottle at his head.”— Leigh Hunt. 

Of all persons near our own time Garrick’s name was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, who was pro¬ 
posed by J. F-. He presently superseded both Ho¬ 

garth and Handel, who had been talked of, but then it 
was on condition that he should act in tragedy and 
comedy, in the play and the farce, Lear and Wildair 
and Abel Drugger. What a sight for sore eyes that 
would be ! Who would not part with a year’s income 
at least, almost with a year of his natural life, to be 
present at it? Besides, as he could not act alone, and 
recitations are unsatisfactory things, what a troop he 
must bring with him—the silver-tongued Barry, and 
Quin, and Shuter, and Weston, and Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. 
Pritchard, of whom I have heard my father speak as so 
great a favorite when he was young ! This would, in¬ 
deed, be a revival of the dead, the restoring of art; and 
so much the more desirable, as such is the lurking 
scepticism mingled with our overstrained admiration of 
past excellence, that though we have the speeches of 
Burke, the portraits of Reynolds, the writings of Gold¬ 
smith, and the conversation of Johnson, to show what 
people could do at that period, and to confirm the uni¬ 
versal testimony to the merits of Garrick; yet, as it was 
before our time, we have our misgivings, as if he was 
probably, after all, little better than a Bartlemy-fair 
actor, dressed out to play Macbeth in a scarlet coat and 
laced cocked hat. For one, I should like to have seen 
and heard with my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by 
all accounts, if any one was ever moved by the true 
histrionic czstus , it was Garrick. When he followed the 
Ghost in “Hamlet,” he did not drop the sword, as most 
actors do behind the scenes, but kept the point raised 
the whole way round, so fully was he possessed with 
the idea, or so anxious not to lose sight of his part for 
a moment. Once at a splendid dinner party at Lord 

-’s, they suddenly missed Garrick, and could not 

imagine what was become of him, till they were drawn 
to the window by the convulsive screams and peals of 
laughter of a young negro boy, who was rolling on the 

* Spoken, of course, contemptuously. Old Cibber had been made 
sourly jealous of Garrick by Pope’s praise. Besides, Garrick had totally 
eclipsed Cibber’s son Theophilus — a man who had no other merit than 
the possession of a great actress as a wife. 


ground in an ecstasy of delight to see Garrick mimick¬ 
ing a turkey-cock in the courtyard, with his coat-tail 
stuck out behind, and in a seeming flutter of feathered 
rage and pride. Of our party only two persons present 
had seen the British Roscius ; and they seemed as will¬ 
ing as the rest to renew their acquaintance with their 
old favorite .—New Monthly Magazine , 1826. 

Thomas Sheridan * was born in 1721 and died in 
1788. 

... In return I will tell you of Sheridan, who at this 
instant is playing Cato, and has already played Richard 
twice. He had more company the second than the first 
night, and will make, I believe, a good figure on the 
whole, though his faults seem to be very many ; some 
of natural deficience, and some of laborious affectation. 



He has, I think, no power of assuming either that dig¬ 
nity or elegance which some men, who have little of 
either in common life, can exhibit on the stage. His 
voice when strained is unpleasing, and when low is not 
always heard. He seems to think too much on the 
audience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 
— Dr. Johnson. 

His action’s always strong, but sometimes such 
That candor must declare he acts too much. 

Why must impatience fall three paces back ? 

Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

Why must the hero with the Nailor lie, 

And hurl the close-clench’d fist at nose or eye? 

In Royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor Davies down. 
Inhuman tryant! was it not a shame 
To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

* Father of Richard Brinsley. His wife was a popular authoress ; a 
woman amiable and accomplished, of whom Dr. Parr wrote : “She was 
quite celestial !—both her virtues and her genius were highly esteemed.’' 
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But spite of all defects his glories rise, 

And art, by judgment form’d, with nature vies. . . . 

Where he falls short ’tis nature’s fault alone, 

Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his own. 

—Churchill 

< 

He for many years presided over the King’s Theatre at 
Dublin, and at Drury Lane; he in public estimation stood 
next to David Garrick. In the literary world he was 
distinguished by numerous and useful writings on the 
pronunciation of the English language. Through some 
of his opinions ran a vein of singularity mingled with 
the rich ore of genius. In his manners there was dig¬ 
nified ease ; in his spirit invincible firmness, and in his 
habits and principles unsullied integrity.— Dr. Parr. 

Sheridan, an excellent actor, 
a man of strict honor, and a 
perfect gentleman, who, during 
a life of great credit and public 
utility, managed one of the 
theatres in Dublin, for the bet¬ 
ter purpose of conducting that 
kind of undertaking, wrote one 
dramatic piece, and altered three 
plays, the productions of other 
authors.— C. Dibdin. 

To this gentleman we owe 
the decency that has been long 
wanting in the Hibernian stage, 
a difficulty no one person could 
have surmounted but himself; 
and though merit does not al¬ 
ways meet its proper reward, 
yet the seeds of flowers and 
roots he had planted and sown 
in this theatrical garden flourish 
sweet and 

a master in the art, reward 
follows his pains and judgment 
in culture.— Chetwood. 

Poor Sherry has been acting mad, haranguing mad, 
teaching mad, reading mad, managing mad. England 
soon found out his incapacity, the dissonance of his 
voice, the labored quaintness of his emphasis, the inces¬ 
sant flux of his speech, his general appearance. He has 
been despised as an actor. His audiences laughed him 
to scorn.— Macklin. 

Neither in person nor voice had nature been very kind 
to Mr. Sheridan ; but his judgment, his learning, and 
close application to study, compensated in some de¬ 
gree for the want of external advantages. His manner, 
though certainly not very pleasing, was supposed to be 
his own, and not borrowed from an imitation of other 
actors. He had, besides, the advantage of an excellent 
character in private life. — T. Davies. 

Spranger Barry was born in 1719 and died in 1777. 

What man like Barry with such pains can err 
In elocution, action, character? 


What man could give, if Barry were not here, 

Such well-applauded tenderness to Lear ? 

Who else could speak so very, very fine, 

That sense may kindly end with every line ? 

— Churchill. 

Fox said that Barry’s Romeo was superior to Gar¬ 
rick’s.*— kS. Rogers ’ “ Table Talk .” 

On his last appearance, in 1776, he was so infirm that 
before the curtain rose it was thought he could not sup¬ 
port himself through the play ; but in spite of decay he 
played Jaffier with such a glow of love and tenderness, 
and such a heroic passion as thrilled the theatre, and 
spread even to the actors on the stage with him, though 
he was almost insensible when, after the fall of the 


BARRY AS JAFFIER AND BELVIDERA IN “VENICE PRESERVED.” 

curtain, he was led back to the green-room. There was 
... in his voice such resources of melody, strength 
and tenderness, that the greatest Parliamentary orators 
used to study his acting for the charm of its stately 
grace and the secret of its pathos.— Leslie's “ Life of 
Reynolds. ’ ’ 

The splendid paintings and engravings extant of by¬ 
gone actors give the present generation an idea of how 
such gifted sons of Thespis looked ; but how the finest 
of them all, the beau-ideal of an Othello and Romeo— 
Barry—escaped the notice of the artist, is inconceivable; 

* “ It was nicely and accurately decided that Barry was superior in the 
garden scene of the second act, and Garrick in the scene with the Friar; 
Barry, again, superior in the other garden scenes, and Garrick in the 
portrait of the Apothecary. Barry was also preferred in the first part of 
the tomb, and Garrick in the dying part. Some said that Barry was an 
Arcadian, Garrick a fashionable lover. But the best test is, that after an 
interval Garrick, with that excellent good sense which distinguished 
him. quietly dropped the part out of his repertoire."—Fitzgerald. 
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for we have not a likeness of this elegant and accom¬ 
plished actor in existence.— Donaldson''s 1 1 Recollections. 

This fascinating actor was making fresh progress every 
day (1745). Playgoers and writers seem at a loss for 
words to describe the charm ; but setting all the por¬ 
traits side by side—Churchill’s, Davies’, and many more 
—the features resolve themselves in a noble and graceful 
figure, a face of calm, manly beauty, an expression of 
soft interest and tenderness, and a touching and musical 
voice. These are ‘ gifts that would carry any actor 
through, and most likely they carried him over the 
mannerisms hinted at by the bitter Churchill, and the 
affectation with which, the satirist unfairly says, “he 
conned his passions as he conned his part.” The ladies 
were his warm patrons, whom “ he charmed by the soft 
melody of his love complaints and the noble ardor 
of his courtship. ’ ’ Lord Chesterfield also admired his 
fio-ure but forecasted his sudden withdrawal from the 
stage, carried off by some smitten rich widow.— P. Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

An actor of most extraordinary merit, which was con¬ 
fined, however, to tragedy and serious parts in comedies. 
In some respects it is questionable whether he did not 
excel every actor on the stage. These were in scenes 
and situations full of tender woe and domestic softness, 
to which his voice, which was mellifluous to wonder, 
lent astonishing assistance. In scenes of an opposite 
description he threw a majesty and a grandeur into his 
acting which gave it a most noble degree of elevation. 
These peculiar qualities, which he possessed in a very 
striking degree, were greatly manifest in the tender con¬ 
flicts of the heart-wounded Othello and the haughty 
ravings of the high-minded Bajazet; and they were ex¬ 
quisitely blended in the fond yet kingly Alexander, 
but certainly, beyond these requisites, Barry’s acting did 
not extend in any eminent degree.— C. Dibdin. 

Samuel Foote was born in 1721 and died in 1777. 

Boswell: “ Foote has a great deal of humor.” John¬ 
son : “ Yes, sir.” Boswell: “ He has a singular talent for 
exhibiting character.” Johnson: “Sir, it is not a talent, 
it is a vice ; it is what others abstain from. It is not 
comedy, which exhibits the character of a species, as 
that of a miser gathered from many misers ; it is farce, 
which exhibits individuals.” Boswell: “Did not he 
think of exhibiting you, sir?” Johnson: Sir, fear 

restrained him 5 he knew I would have broken his bones. 
I would have saved him the trouble of cutting off a leg; 
I would not have left him a leg to cut off.” Boswell: 
“Pray, sir, is not Foote an infidel?” Johnson: “ I do 
not know, sir, that the fellow is an infidel ; but if he 
be an infidel, he is an infidel as a dog is an infidel ; 
that is to say, he has never thought upon the subject. 
Boswell: “I suppose, sir, he has thought superficially, 
and seized the first notions that occurred to his mind.” 
Johnson: “Why then, sir, still he is like a dog that 
snatches the piece next him. Did you ever observe that 
dogs have not the power of comparing? A dog will take 


a small bit of meat as readily as a large, when both are 
before him .”—Lije of Johnson. 

We have had frequent occasions for observing how the 
passing events of the day were carried on the stage in 
comedies and pantomimes, as objects of satire. This 
species of farce was brought to perfection by Foote, 
whose great talent was that of mimicry, and who de¬ 
lighted his audience by the exact manner in which he 
imitated the peculiarities and weaknesses of individual 
contemporaries. He was in all respects the great theat¬ 
rical caricaturist of the age. The personality of the 



SAMUEL FOOTE AS FONDEEWIFE. 


satire was the grand characteristic of Foote’s perform¬ 
ances, and one which rendered them dangerous to so¬ 
ciety, and certainly not to be approved. An affront to 
the actor was at any time enough to cause the offender 
to be dragged before the world ; and matter in itself of 
the most libellous description was published without 
danger, under the fictitious name of a character, the 
resemblance of which to the original was sufficiently 
evident to the town. From such tribunals neither ele¬ 
vation in society nor respectability of character is a 
protection .—Thomas IVright. 

Foote was by far a better scholar than Garrick ; and 
to this superiority he added also a good taste, a warm 
imagination, a strong turn for mimicry, and a constant 
fresh supply of extensive occasional reading from the 
best authors of all descriptions. He could likewise sup¬ 
ply all these advantages with great readiness ; so that 
either with his pen or in conversation he was never at 
a loss.— Cooke. 

By Foote’s buffoonery and broad-faced merriment, 
private friendship, public decency, and everything esti¬ 
mable among men were trod under foot .—Sir Jos/121 a 
Reynolds. 

Foote set out for the Continent, but died at an inn in 
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Dover, October 21, 1777. In the Church of St. Mary, 
in that town, there is a monument to his memory ; and 
it has been generally imagined that Foote was buried 
there. Such, however, is not the fact. Mr. Jewell, at 
the representation of half the actors and dramatists of 
the day, brought the body to London, in order that it 
might be publicly interred in Westminster Abbey ; but 
after he had taken this step no funds were forthcoming, 
and he buried his friend at his own expense in the 
cloisters.— Recollections of Bannister. 

Margaret Woffington was born ill 1718 and died in 
1760. 



Since Margaret Woffington’s day, now one hundred 
and four years, there has never been a comic actress 
capable of sustaining such a character as Lady Macbeth 
before a London audience. This, the most difficult of 
all Shakespearian parts, was considered by the critics a 
first-rate performance ; and in regard to her genius for 
comedy, Garrick, who was so popular in Harry Wildair, 
gave up the part when Woffington appeared in it. This 
extraordinary Irish actress was also celebrated for her 
acting of Queen Katherine, Henry III., and Constance 
in 4 4 King Jolin.”— W. Donaldson , 4 4 Recollections. ’ ’ 

In every sense of comic humor known, 

In sprightly sallies wit was all thy own. 

Whether you seem’d the cit’s most humble wife, 

Or shone in Townly’s higher sphere of life, 

Alike thy spirit knew each turn of wit, 

And gave new force to all the poet writ. 

Nor was thy worth to public scenes confin’d : 

Thou knewest the noblest feelings of the mind ; 

Thy ears were ever open to distress, 

Thy ready hand was ever stretch’d to bless. 

— Hoole. 

Mrs. Woffington, though pleasing to the eye, used to 
bark out the 44 Fair Penitent” with most dissonant 
notes. — T. Campbell '‘s 44 Life of Sid dons A 

From her portraits we can see that this notorious lady 
was not a bold, rosy-cheeked hoyden, as we might ex¬ 
pect, but had an almost demure, placid, and pensive 
cast of face. She wore her hair without powder, and 
turned back behind the ear, nearly always with a cap 
carelessly thrown back, or a little flat garden-hat set 
negligently on, a la Nelly O’Brien. Certainly, a deeply 
interesting face, but with a little hint of foolishness and 


air of lightness in all its calm, pale placidity.— P. Fitz¬ 
gerald''s 44 Life of Garrick. ’ ’ 

Forgive her one female error, and it might fairly be 
said of her, 44 that she was adorned with every virtue; 
honor, truth, benevolence, and charity were her distin¬ 
guishing qualities.” Her conversation was in a style 
always pleasing, and often instructive. She abounded 
in wit.— A. Murphy. 

Edward Shuter was born in 1728 and died in 1776. 

There was Shuter, whom it was said Mr. Garrick 
pronounced the greatest comic genius he had ever seen. 
It struck one who had seen him in his leading parts 
that a simplicity and a luxurious humor were his char¬ 
acteristics. Yet it must have been disfigured by what 
is known to stage slang as gagging.— Fitzgerald. 

A late comic actor of great merit, whose overflow of 
comic vivacity often degenerated into buffoonery.— T. 
Davies. 

Poor Ned was, indeed, the delight of the galleries. 
His humor was broad and voluptuous, but never seemed 
richer than conviviality produces : the bottle was the sun 
of his table, and he neither had nor sought any higher 
inspiration. Yet he was an enthusiast in his worship, 
and enthusiasm led him into excess—unthinking levity 
commonly borders on vice. Shuter, I have heard, added 
gaming to ebriety, and lost his money commonly soon 



EDWARD SHUTER AS EOVEGOED IN “THE MISER.” 

after his wits. The supplies would frequently run low, 
and friends, however wanted, were not always at home. 
O11 such occasions the irregular son of merriment is apt 
to trust to the common refuge of the needy ; but he 
kept up his spirits only to the forty-eighth year of his 
age, and then dropped into that receptacle of humor , St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden.— Boaden. 

West DiggeS was born ill 1720 and died in 1786. 

He had studied the antiquated style of acting; and 
Davies, in his 44 Dramatic Miscellanies,” states him to 
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have been the nearest resemblance of Cardinal Wolsey 
he had ever seen represented, if he had not sometimes 
been extravagant in gesture and quaint in elocution. In 
short, he was a fine bit of old stage buckram ; and Cato 
was therefore selected for his first essay. He 4 4 dis¬ 
charged the character” in the same costume as, it is to 
be supposed, was adopted by Booth, when the play was 
originally acted ; that is, in a shape , as it was techni¬ 
cally termed, of the stiffest order ; decorated with gilt 
leather upon a black ground, with black stockings, black 
gloves, and a powdered periwig. Foote had planted 
himself in the pit when Digges stalked on before the 
public, thus formidably accoutred ; the malicious wag 
waited till the customary round of applause had sub¬ 
sided, and then ejaculated in a pretended undertone: 44 A 
Roman chimney-sweeper on May-day /” The laughter 
which this produced in the pit was enough to knock up 
a debutant , and it startled the old stager personating the 
stoic of Utica .—George Colman. 



JOHN MOODY AS COMMODORE FUP IN “THE FAIR QUAKER OF DEAL,.” 

John Moody was born in 1728 and died in 1813. 

Mathews was one day invited to dine at the house of 
a friend at Chiswick, where Moody, once a celebrated 
actor, was to be of the party. Moody had long left the 
stage, and was then a very old, but very fine remnant 
of what he had been. During dinner he talked with 
great animation, brought back his theatrical reminis¬ 
cences, and, in short, exhibited no sign whatever of 
mental decay. Mathews exerted himself to amuse this 
Nestor of the boards, and was honored by the declara¬ 
tion 4 4 that Garrick himself was not greater in what he 
did.” At length Moody was asked for a song; he com¬ 
plied, singing in strong though uneven tones the old 


Scottish 44 We’re a’ Noddin,” which, however, he gave 
with a strong Irish accent. When he had reached 
nearly the end of the second verse he suddenly stopped. 
All waited awhile, thinking that he was pausing to re¬ 
vive his memory. At length his host gently said: 

44 Mr. Moody, I am afraid the words have escaped you.” 

44 Words, sir! what words?” asked the old man, with 
a look of great surprise. 44 The words of your song.” 

4 4 Song ! what song, sir ? ” 44 The rest of the song you 

have been so kind as to favor us with— 4 We’re a’ Nod- , 
din,’ of which you have sung one verse.” 44 Heaven* 
bless you, sir ! ” said Moody, hastily, 4 4 1 have not sung 
a song these ten years, and shall never sing again : I 
am too old to sing, sir.” 44 Well, but you have been 
singing, and very well, too.” To this Moody, with 
agitation and earnestness, replied: 44 No, no, sir; I have 
not sung for years. Singing is out of the question at 
my time of life.” All looked at each other, and then 
at the old man, who exhibited in his face and manner 
such an evident unconsciousness, that it was felt unfit to 
advert any further to the subject. This was an affect¬ 
ing evidence of partial decay.— Life of Mathews . 

Thomas Weston was born in 1727 and died in 1776. 

This actor has always been placed at the head of his 
class, and had merely to shozu himself to accomplish the 
full task of the low comedian. Weston was Abel Drug- 
ger himself; so that, as of later days in the case of 
Emery, it might be almost questioned whether it were 
acting at all, since the man exerted precisely the same 
feeling in his profession and out of it.— Boadezi. 



THOMAS WESTON AS ABEE DRUGGER. 


Weston was another of nature’s wonders. He seemed 
as if he possessed neither idea nor conception, yet was 
he endowed with so many chaste and felicitous gifts, 
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that lie littered rather than acted; but it was such utter¬ 
ance that the most accomplished acting never excelled. 
The French know nothing of such actors as Shuter and 
Weston.— C. Dibdin. 

William Smith was born in 1730. 

Smith the genteel, the airy, and the smart. 

— Churchill. 

All agree that he was one of the most elegant men 
of the day. His acquirements were of no ordinary kind. 
He had received a firstrate education, and had com¬ 
pleted his studies with much credit to himself at Cam¬ 
bridge. He was admitted into the highest circles of 
society, and was particularly remarkable for the elegance 
of his manners. He had many of those qualifications 
which enabled him to perform respectably in tragedy ; 
but he never obtained anything like excellence in that 
walk. In comedy, however, as the fine gentleman, his 



WIUUAM SMITH AS ARCHER IN “THE BEAUX’ STRATAGEM.” 

powers were universally acknowledged. The graces of 
his person, the elegance of his manners, and the dig¬ 
nity of his deportment, admirably qualified him for that 
character. The style of the man moving in good so¬ 
ciety was essentially different, it must be remembered, 
from what it is now. The dress, the distinctions, the 
acquirements necessary, were so unlike anything which 
we now see, that we can form but an indifferent idea 
of the qualifications demanded for the accomplished 
actor in this walk. There was more stage effect then 
even in private life ; the powdered hair, the folding hat, 
the sword, the short breeches with buckles, the em¬ 
broidered coat, the ruffles, and all the accessories of 
dress, served to distinguish the class ; dancing a minuet, 
fencing, and fashionable raillery were among the indis¬ 
pensable accomplishments. To portray upon the stage 
a man of the true school of gentility required preten¬ 


sions of 110 ordinary kind, and Smith possessed these in 
a singular degree, giving to Charles Surface all that 
finish for which he was remarkable. He had acquired 
the distinction of “Gentleman Smith” from his unvary¬ 
ing exhibition of an air of distinction without any false 
assumption. He had made it an indispensable article 
of agreement with managers that his face was never to 
be blackened, and that he was never to be lowered 
through a stage-door. He retired from the stage in 
1787.— u Life of Sheridan ,” Bohn's Edition. 

Smith, better known as “Gentleman Smith,” married 
the sister of Lord Sandwich ; for some time the union 
was concealed, but an apt quotation of Charles Ban¬ 
nister elicited the truth. Smith, who was very reserved, 
evaded the banter of Foote upon the subject, when 
Charles exclaimed : 

“Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague?" 

Smith was proof against curiosity, but not against wit, 
and acknowledged his marriage. “Well,” said Ban¬ 
nister, “I am rejoiced that you’ve got a Sandwich from 
the family, but if ever you get a dinner from them, 

d- me!” Charles proved himself a prophet as well 

as a punster.— Records of a Stage Veteran. 

He took the eye with a certain gayety of person. He 
brought with him no sombre recollections of tragedy. 
He had to expiate the fault of having pleased before¬ 
hand in lofty declamation. He had no sins of Richard 
or of Hamlet to atone for.— Charles Lamb. 

Henry Mossop was born in 1729 and died in 1773. 

With studied impropriety of speech 

He soars beyond the hackney’d critic’s reach ; 

To epithets allots emphatic state, 

Whilst principals, ungrac’d, like lacqueys wait. 

In ways first trodden by himself excels, 

And stands alone in uudeclinables. 

Conjunction, preposition, adverb join, 

To stamp new vigor on the nervous line. 

In monosyllables his thunders roll, 

He, she, it, and, we, ye, they, fright the soul. 

— Churchill. 

His port was majestic and commanding, his voice 
strong and articulate, and audible even in a whisper, 
and a fine, speaking, dark hazel eye.— Tate Wilkinson. 

Mr. Mossop was an actor of so established a reputa¬ 
tion, and of such eminent merit, that his history and 
misfortunes deserve to be recorded. . . . Notwithstand¬ 
ing he was utterly void of grace in deportment and dig¬ 
nity in action, that he was awkward in his whole 
behavior, and hard sometimes in his expression, I ob¬ 
served that he was, in a degree of stage excellence, the 
third actor—a Garrick and a Barry only were his su¬ 
periors ; in parts of vehemence and rage he was almost 
unequalled, and in sentimental gravity, from the power 
of his voice, and the justness of his conceptions, he was 
a very commanding speaker. It is not to be wondered 
that Mossop wished to act the lover and the hero. To 
aim at general excellence is laudable ; but repeated uu- 
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successful trials could not convince him that he was 
utterly unfit for tenderness or joy, for gaiety and vi¬ 
vacity. . . . v He was always best where he could conceal 
by the disguise of age or dress his shambling walk and 
his ungainly action. — T. Davies. 

Thomas King was born in 1730 and died in 1805. 



THOMAS KING AS MARPLOT IN “THE BUSYBODY.” 


No one could deliver such dialogue as is found in 
Lord Ogleby and in Sir Peter Teazle with greater point 
than Mr. King. He excelled in a quiet sententious 
mode of expressing feeling and sentiment. There was 
an epigrammatic style in everything he uttered; for 
although he could, when occasion required, give rapid 
utterance to his thoughts, he seemed generally to dwell 
upon his words, and then make all the happy points 
tersely and cleverly. His voice was musical, his action 
slow, his countenance expressive of benignity, and yet 
of firmness. He had the reputation of speaking prol¬ 
ogues and epilogues better than any actor of the day, 
rendering them, when written with spirit, little dramas 
perfect in themselves. His delivery in the couplet was 
in the true spirit of poetry ; and, without any mixture 
of buffoonery or mimicry, he painted the ludicrous and 
the gay with great felicity and tact.— Life of Sheridan. 

King had been a town actor for the amazing period 
of fifty-four years. His first appearance was in Atyortli, 
in the “New Way to Pay Old Debts,” on the 19th of 
October, 1748. King had more of Garrick’s friendship 
than any other actor ever enjoyed ; he was respectful, 
but never servile, before his great master, who sent him 
his dress foil when he quitted the stage, as the legacy 
of professional death. I saw him from the pit, and he 
played the character (of Sir Peter Teazle) extremely 
well, and in the language was quite perfect. King had 
a habit of repeating without voice everything addressed 


to him by another actor, so that he never remitted his 
attention to the business for a moment. His lips were 
always employed, and he was probably master of the 
language of every scene he was engaged in. His old 
men have been supplied with kindred and sometimes 
equal power; but his saucy valets have never been ap¬ 
proached. — Boaden. 

Mrs. Abington was born in 1731 and died in 1815. 

She is below the thought of any honest man or 
woman; she is as silly as she is false and treacherous.* 
— Garrick . 

No one could deliver a smart speech with such se¬ 
verity ; yet she could not touch the highest point of airy 
comedy. She had been pitched out of the dregs of the 
town, and lived for years as a tavern girl. It was in¬ 
finitely to the credit of her tact and esprit that she 
should have raised herself, and, like Woffington, have 
learned refinement and accomplishments. She could tell 
of the strange society in Dublin, where ladies of first 
fashion were at her feet, imploring hints about their 
dress. The u Abington cap” was in all the milliners’ 
shops. Her manner was bewitching. No one could 
play a fan so delightfully ; and it was noticed that she 
had some odd little tricks in her acting, such as turn- 



MRS. ABINGTON AS MRS. PINCHWIFE IN “THE COUNTRY WIFE.” 

ing her wrist, and u seeming to stick a pin at the side 
of her waist.” t— P Fitzgerald. 

* Garrick hated her. He never speaks of her without calling her that 
most worthless creature , or that worst of bad ivomen. 

t Dr. Johnson was solicited by Mrs. Abington to attend her benefit. 
He went. Boswell’s inquisitiveness broke out—the word “good nature” 
might have kept him quiet. “ Why, sir, did you go to Mrs. Abington’s 
benefit? Did you see?” “No, sir.” “ Did you hear ? ” “No, sir.” 
“ Why then, sir, did you go? ” “ Because, sir, she is a favorite with the 

public ; and when the public cares a thousandth part for you that it does 
for her, I will go to your benefit, too.” 
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Mrs. Abington (the original performer of Lady Teazle), 
in the latter part of her dramatic life, was tempted to 
throw aside feminine grace and delicacy so far as to ex¬ 
hibit herself as Scrub, in the “ Beaux’ Stratagem,” for 
her (pecuniary) benefit—a character which, it may be 
said, she acted but too well. Grotesque portraits of her 
as this man-of-all-work are extant, and which might 
pass for tolerable likenesses of our inimitable Liston in 
the same character.*— Mrs. Charles Mathews. 

Robert Baddeley was born ill 1732 and died in 1794. 



ROBERT BADDELEY AS PETULANT IN “THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 

Mr. Baddeley, who died in 1794, is not less known 
for his benevolence than for his comic talents. By his 
will he left his cottage at Hampton to the Theatrical 
Fund in trust that they should elect four fund pen¬ 
sioners who might not object to live sociably under the 
same roof; and in order that the decayed actors who 
should be chosen by the committee as tenants of the 
house might not appear in the eyes of the neighborhood 
like dependents 011 charity, he left the sum to be dis¬ 
tributed by those tenants to the needy around them. 
He also left money for erecting a small summer-house 
for them, which was to be situated so as to command a 
view of the Temple of Shakespeare erected by Mr. Gar¬ 
rick. The summer-house was to be formed of part of 
the wood that belonged to Old Drury Lane Theatre, the 
scene of Garrick’s fame and excellence ; and the wood 
was bought on purpose for this object. He also be- 

* Peter Pindar thus alludes to this performance : 

The courtly Abington’s untoward star 
Wanted her reputation much to mar, 

And sink the lady to the washing-tub— 

So whisper’d, “Mistress Abington, play Scrub.” 

To folly full as great some imp may lug her, 

And bid her slink in Fitch and Abel Drugger. 


queathed the interest of ^100 in three per cents, to be 
annually expended in a Twelfth-cake, with wine and 
punch, to be distributed in the green-room on Twelfth- 
night, to make the future sons and daughters of Thespis 
remember an old friend and member of the profession. 
— The Percy Anecdotes. 

The accommodating civility of Baddeley, than whom 
nobody ever performed that particular foreigner, a Swiss, 
so well, as Garrick perfectly well knew.— C. Dibdin. 

Baddeley, previous to his becoming a player, was a 
cook. The first character he happened to appear in, it 
was necessary he should wear a sword. Foote, seeing 
him thus equipped, immediately exclaimed : u Ha, Bad¬ 
deley, I am heartily glad to see you in the way of com¬ 
plete transmigration—you have turned your shit into a 
sword already!”— R. Wewitzer. 

Mrs. Jeflerson was born in 1733 and died in 1776. 

Britannia was represented by Mrs. Jefferson, the most 
complete figure in beauty of countenance and symmetry 
of form I ever beheld. This good woman (for she was 
as virtuous as fair) was so unaffected and simple in her 
behavior, that she knew not her power of charming. 
Her beautiful figure and majestic step in the character 
of Anna Bullen drew the admiration of all who saw her. 
She was very tall; and, had she been happy in abilities 
to act characters of consequence, she would have been 
an excellent partner in tragedy for Mr. Barry. In the 
vicissitudes of itinerant acting she had often been re¬ 
duced, from the small number of players in the com¬ 
pany she belonged to, to disguise her lovely form, and 
to assume parts very unsuitable to so delicate a creature. 
When she was asked what characters she excelled in 
most, she innocently replied: “ Old men , in comedy:" 
meaning such parts as Fondlewife in the “Old Bach¬ 
elor,” and Sir Jealous Traffic in “The Busybody.” 
She died suddenly at Plymouth as she was looking at a 
game that was practising for the night’s representation. 
In the midst of a hearty laugh she was seized with a 
sudden pain, and expired in the arms of Mr. Moody, 
who happened to stand by, and saved her from falling 
to the ground.— T. Davies. 

George Anne Bellamy was born in 1731 and died 
in 1788. 

The career of this celebrated actress and beautiful 
woman is singularly romantic, and should find a place 
in these pages. She was the daughter of a woman of 
the name of Seal, by Lord Tyrawley, and was born in 
1731. She was put out to nurse till she was two years 
old, and at the age of four was placed in a convent at 
Boulogne. O11 her return to England she was received 
by her father and introduced to his circle ; and on his 
being ordered abroad he committed her to the care of a 
lady, with strict injunctions that she should not see her 
mother. She, however, disobeyed his lordship’s request, 
and he renounced her. Soon after, Rich, of Covent 
Garden, having heard her recite some passages in 
“Othello,” offered her an engagement, and she made 
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her first appearance as Monimia. Quin and the rest of 
the company treated her at the rehearsal with contempt, 
but her performance in the evening was much ap¬ 
plauded ; and Quin, as an apology for his misapprehen¬ 
sion of her powers, offered her his sincere congratula¬ 
tions. She speedily achieved a reputation and made 
the acquaintance of people of high rank, among whom 
was Lord Byron, father of the poet, who made over¬ 
tures to her which she indignantly rejected. Byron, 
enraged at her refusal, concerted a plan to carry her off. 
He procured a noble earl to call upon her in South¬ 
ampton street, who informed her that a Miss B-, an 

intimate friend of hers, was waiting for her in a coach, 
and wished to speak with her; but on going to the 
coach door, without hat or gloves, she was suddenly 
hoisted into it by his lordship and carried off. The 
coach stopped at the top of North Audley street, at that 
period a lonely district ; here she was compelled to alight 
and enter a house. The earl went away, but presently 
returned, accompanied by her own brother, to whom 
she flew for protection, but who repulsed her so violently 
that she fell to the ground insensible. On reeainine 
consciousness she found herself attended by an old 
woman, who told her that her brother had well thrashed 
the earl for his conduct, and that he had withdrawn, 
vowing never again to see his sister, whom he believed 
had consented to the elopement. The woman added 
that he had threatened the earl with a prosecution, 
which had so alarmed his lordship that he had given 
orders for her instant removal. After various adven¬ 
tures she was engaged by Sheridan, in 1745, to accom¬ 
pany him as a theatrical recruit to Ireland, where she 
remained for two seasons, when she eloped with a Mr. 
Meatham, whom she left later on for a Mr. Calcraft. 
Him, too, she deserted for Digges the player, who mar¬ 
ried her, but whom she subsequently discovered to have 
had a wife living. Meanwhile her debts pressed heavily 
upon her, and to avert the arrests with which she was 
perpetually threatened, she took the name of Nash. 
Her next lover was Woodward, the harlequin, who on 
his death left her ^7,000, the whole of which, excepting 
^59, she lost through a lawsuit. She took leave of the 
stage in 1784, and died February 16, 1788. She printed 
in 1785 an apology for her life, of which the looseness 
hardly qualifies the interest. Her veracity, however, is 
to be suspected. 

Bellamy leaves nothing to be desired.— Dr. Johnson. 

The charming George Ann Bellamy had procured 
from Paris two gorgeous dresses wherein to enact Sta- 
tira in the “Rival Queens.” Roxana was played by 
Peg Woffington ; and she was so overcome by malice, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness, when she saw herself 
eclipsed by the dazzling glories of the resplendent Bel¬ 
lamy, that Peg at length resolved to drive her off the 
stage, and with upheld dagger had well-nigh stabbed 
her at the side-scenes. Alexander and a posse of chiefs 
with hard names were at hand, but the less brilliantly 


clad Roxana, rolled Statira and her spangled sack in the 
dust, pommelling her the while with the handle of her 
dagger, and screaming aloud : 

“ Nor he, nor heaven shall shield thee from my justice ; 

Die, sorceress, die ! and all my wrongs die with thee.” 

— Dr. Doran. 

I dwell for a moment on a last appearance which I 
witnessed—namely, that of Mrs. Bellamy, who took her 
leave of the stage May 24, 1785. On this occasion Mrs. 
Yates, who had retired from the profession, performed 
the part of the Duchess of Braganza, and Miss Farren, 
the present Countess of Derby, spoke an address, which 
concluded with the following couplet: 

“ But see, oppress’d with gratitude and tears, 

To pay her duteous tribute she appears.” 

The curtain then ascended, and Mrs. Bellamy being 
discovered, the whole house immediately arose to mark 



GEORGE ANNE BEEEAMY. FROM AN ENGRAVING BY BARTOEOZZI. 

their favorable inclinations towards her, and from anxiety 
to obtain a view of this once celebrated actress, and, in 
consequence of the publication of her life, then cele¬ 
brated authoress. She was seated in an armchair, from 
which she in vain attempted to rise, so completely was 
she subdued by her feelings. She, however, succeeded 
in muttering a few words, expressive of her gratitude, 
and then, sinking into her seat, the curtain dropped be¬ 
fore her. . . . Mrs. Bellamy was not only a beautiful 
woman, but a most accomplished actress. She was the 
successful rival of Mrs. Nossiter, during the tedious 
“Romeo and Juliet” contest between Garrick and 
Barry. She also established Dodsley’s play of “Cleone,” 
refused by Garrick ; . . . and in the opinion of Quin, 
Garrick, and other critical contemporaries, she surpassed 
even Mrs. Woffington in conversational powers.— Fred¬ 
erick Reynolds. 
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Mrs. Bellamy played Alicia in “Jane Shore’’ in 
presence of the King of Denmark (who was then on a 
visit to George III.), who, wearied with very fast living, 
was in a sound sleep during one of her finest scenes. 
The angry lady had to exclaim: “Oh, tliou false lord!” 
and she drew near to the slumbering monarch, and 
shouted it close to his ears with such astounding effect 
that he started up, rubbed his eyes, became conscious 
of what was going on, and how it had come about, and 
remarked that he would not have such a woman for his 
wife though she had no end of kingdoms for a dowry. 
—Cornhill Magazine, 1863. 

We can say of Mrs. Bellamy that she was natural, 
easy, chaste, and impressive; that as far as person, feat¬ 
ures, voice, and conception went, none of which were 
by any means of an inferior description, she highly 
pleased and never offended ; but these commendations, 
respectable as they rank her, would be cold and nega¬ 
tive applied to Mrs. Cibber or Mrs. Pritchard, who com¬ 
manded attention, who seized the passions, and modelled 
them at their will. But with all this deduction, the 
public would be a good deal astonished to see such an 
actress at this moment, were Mrs. Siddons out of the 
question.— C. Dibdin. 

Mrs. Yates was born in 1737 and died in 1787. 



Her countenance, with the beauty of the antique 
statue, had also something of its monotony, and she was 
defective in parts of tenderness. But it is confessed, 
even by her censurers, that her fine person, haughty 
features, and powerful voice carried her well through 
rage and disdain, and that her declamation was musical. 
Taylor himself told me that she was the most com¬ 
manding personage he had ever looked upon before he 


saw Mrs. Siddons. She was a superb Medea ; and Wil¬ 
kinson compares her Margaret of Anjou with Mrs. Sid¬ 
dons’ Zara. Davies says she was an actress whose just 
elocution, warm passion and majestic deportment ex¬ 
cited the admiration even of foreigners, and fixed the 
affection and applause of her own countrymen.— Thomas 
Campbell. 

What I seem best to remember her in is Violante in 
“The Wonder;” and though it is sixty years since I 
saw Garrick and her in that play, I remember a great 
deal of it, as if it had occurred yesterday. It is an ad¬ 
mirable acting play, and the two principal performers 
seemed to leave nothing to be desired. What I recol¬ 
lect best of Mrs. Yates is the scene in which Garrick, 
having offended her by a jealousy, not altogether with-* 
out an apparent cause, the lady, conscious of her entire 
innocence, at length expresses a serious resentment. 
Felix had till then indulged his angry feelings ; but, 
finding at last that he had gone too far, applies himself 
with all a lover’s arts to soothe her. She turns her 
back to him, and draws away her chair; he follows her, 
and draws his chair nearer; she draws away farther ; at 
length by his winning, entreating, and cajoling, she is 
gradually induced to melt, and finally makes it up with 
him. Her condescension in every stage, from its com¬ 
mencement to its conclusion, was admirable. Her dig¬ 
nity was great and lofty, and the effect highly enhanced 
by her beauty ; and when by degrees she laid aside her 
frown—when her lips began to relax towards a smile, 
while one cloud vanished after another, the spectator 
thought he had never seen anything so lovely and irre¬ 
sistible, and the effect was greatly owing to her queen¬ 
like majesty. The conclusion, in a graceful and way¬ 
ward beauty, would have been comparatively nothing ; 
with Mrs. Yates’ figure and demeanor, it laid the whole 
audience, as well as the lover, at her feet.— William 
Godwin. 

Mrs. Crawford * was born in 1734 and died in 1801. 

Though once most elegant in her deportment, she be¬ 
came at last rough and coarse ; and her person had the 
appearance rather of an old man than one of her own 
sex. — -J. Taylor. 

Though even in her best days it appears that she was 
too vehement in action, and that she neglected to insin¬ 
uate herself into admiration from her ambition to create 
surprise, yet still it is allowed that she could produce 
astonishment deep and thrilling. The effect of her 
question, as Lady Randolph in “ Douglas,” to the 
peasant respecting the child, “ Was he alive?'" was per¬ 
haps never surpassed on the stage. Bannister told me 
that it made rows of spectators start from their seats.— 
Campbell. 

She looked still a fine woman, though time, while it 

* This actress was three times married. Her first husband was a Mr. 
Dancer ; her second the well-known actor, Spranger Barry ; the third a 
Mr. Crawford, who ill-treated her. She lies by the side of her second 
husband in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. For portrait, see p. 24. 
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had taken something from the elegance of her figure, 
had also begun to leave its impression on her features. 
Her voice was somewhat harsh, and what might be 
termed broken. In l^vel speaking it resembled the tone 
of passion in other speakers. It was at no time agree¬ 
able to the ear ; but when thrown out by the vehemence 
of her feeling, it had a transpiercing effect that seemed 
absolutely to wither up the hearer—it was a flaming 
arrow —it W as the lightning of passion. Such was the 
effect of her almost shriek to Old Norval, “Was he 
alive ?" It was an electric shock that drove the blood 
back from the surface suddenly to the heart, and made 
you cold and shuddering with terror in the midst of a 
crowded theatre.— Bouden's Life of Kemble. 

Mrs. Pope was born in 1740 and died in 1797. 



MISS YOUNGE (MRS. POPE) AS ZARA IN “THE MOURNING BRIDE.” 

I shall consider her as a daughter of Garrick’s theatre, 
because there she acquired all the resources of her art, 
and they constituted her the most general actress the 
stage had ever seen. I can with perfect truth say that 
in tragedy, as well as comedy, there were characters of 
which she was the most perfect representative. Had she 
possessed such a face as that of Mrs. Siddons, there 
might have been more ; but then, some of her sprightly 
comedy would have been awed down, and she might on 
the whole have been less distinguished. In the days of 
Yates and Barry she established herself with unwearied 
diligence, and though always weak in point of chest, 
endured a continuance of exertion that was certainly 
too much for her strength. She was the universal 
favorite of her profession, and in private life affectionately 
honored by all who were worthy of her society.— 
Boaden. 

In 1770 I first saw Miss Younge (afterwards Mrs. 
Pope) 5 she came over with Macklin to Dublin, and 
played both in tragedy and comedy : she was universally 
admired and respected. Her Lady Amaranth in my 


“Wild Oats” was excellent. Her invariable method 
was to read over to me the parts I purposely wrote for 
her before she acted them.— John O' Keefe. 

Tate Wilkinson was born in 1736 and died in 1803. 

Mr. Wilkinson was indeed a polished gentleman in 
private life ; and even as a manager his liberality was 
conspicuous. In the course of the year certain removes 
occurred, such as a nine-mile journey from Pomfret to 
Wakefield, which many of the actors would walk, if the 
weather permitted, in summer. Tate, on such occasions, 
preceded them in his carriage ; and on their arrival at 
a certain point of the road he would invite them to an 
excellent dinner, which he had ordered ready for their 
refreshment; and towards the whole of the performers, 
from the highest to the lowest, on these occasions, in 
manner and conduct he would be a Chesterfield in all 
he said and did.— Life of Mathews. 

Tate had been a little too merry in his youth, and 
was very melancholy in old age. He had had a wander¬ 
ing mind and a decrepit body; and being manager of a 
theatre, a husband and a rat-catcher, he would speak in 
his wanderings ‘ ‘ variety of wretchedness ; ’ ’ he would 
interweave, for instance, all at once the subject of a new 
engagement at his theatre, the rats, a veal-pie, Garrick 
and Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. Tate and the doctor.— 
Leigh Hunt . 

One of the most extraordinary mimics that ever lived. 

— T. Campbell. 

With not a single comic power endued, 

The first a mere mere mimic’s mimic stood. 

— Churchill. 

Tate Wilkinson was a humorist by nature, and a great 
deal more of the humorist by art. Possessing some 
natural faculty for imitation, his manners were a per¬ 
petual burlesque j yet, with all this affected eccentricity, 
he had a perfect sense of his own interest, had a subtle 
knowledge of mankind, managed his theatre with con¬ 
siderable dexterity, and contrived to live handsomely on 
the profits of a pursuit which has probably produced 
more broken fortunes than any employment on record. 
— Blackwood's Magazine , 1839. 

William Bensley was born in 1738 and died in 1817. 

Of all the actors who flourished in my time—a melan- 
choly phrase if taken aright, reader—Bensley had most 
of the swell of soul, was greatest in the delivery of 
heroic conceptions, the emotions consequent upon the 
presentment of a great idea to the fancy. He had the 
true poetical enthusiasm — the rarest faculty among 
players. None that I remember possessed even a por¬ 
tion of that fine madness which he threw out in Hot¬ 
spur’s famous rant about glory, or the transports of the 
Venetian incendiary at the vision of the fired city. His 
voice had the dissonance, and at times the inspiring 
effect, of the trumpet. His gait was uncouth and stiff, 
but no way embarrassed by affectation ; and the thorough¬ 
bred gentleman was uppermost in every movement. He 
seized the moment of passion with greatest truth, like a 
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faithful clock, never striking before the time, never 
anticipating or leading you to anticipate. He was totally 
destitute of trick and artifice. He seemed come upon 
the stage to do the poet’s message simply, and he did 
it with as genuine fidelity as the nuncios in Homer 
deliver the errands of the gods .—Charles Lamb. 

Mrs. Baddeley was born in 1742 and died in 1780. 



Her gaudy and fitful career reads like a troubled 
dream, and robbed the stage of a graceful actress. No 
stranger picture of life can be conceived than her sin¬ 
gular story ; her short and showy course, across which flit 
royal dukes, infatuated lords, rough and rude colonels, 
and the gradual fall and degradation, when a footman 
winds up the procession.— Fitzgerald. 

In opera she performed Clarissa, Polly, and Rosetta, 
and Imogen in the play of “Cymbeline,” in which her 
beautiful countenance used to excite the greatest interest. 
Amongst her peculiarities was an immoderate addiction 
to laudanum, which has the power of bestowing a mo¬ 
mentary vivacity, subsiding into an oblivion of care, 
succeeded by a wretchedness which itself can alone re¬ 
move. It may reasonably be supposed on the night of 
her benefit she sought the doubtful aid in question, but 
it proved a treacherous ally.— Boaden. 

Mrs. Baddeley, more celebrated for her beauty and gal¬ 
lantry than for her wit or professional skill. Her pict¬ 
ure represents the most voluptuous of faces, with large, 
melting, dark eyes and full rosy lips. The beauty is 
caressing a cat; the cat plays with a tress of soft hair 
which has fallen over the white shoulder. Cats were 
Mrs. Baddeley’s favorite pets, and the one in her picture 
is no donbt a portrait.— C. R. Leslie. 


She combined the powers of acting, speaking and 
singing in the same part; her voice was not extensive, 
though very pleasing; her manner was delicate, her 
conception of each character was true, her beauty was 
fascinating ; she displayed a soft and gentle complacency 
whenever she received the tokens of affection in a love 
scene, and her response was truly dove-like ; her Juliet 
was never surpassed, nor was her Fanny in “The Clan¬ 
destine Marriage ” ever equalled.— C'. H. Wilson. 

Charles Bannister was born in 1738 and died in 1804. 

Charles Bannister was a native of Gloucestershire. 
When about fourteen his father obtained a good appoint¬ 
ment in the victualling office at Deptford, and thither 
young Charles also repaired. This was in the year 1752. 
Garrick, then the star of Drury, had left a memory of 
his greatness at the eastern end of the metropolis. The 
flame that had burst forth in Goodman’s Fields reached 
across the river.. The difficulty that distance created 
inflamed curiosity ; and the youths of that day, inter¬ 
dicted from late hours, were actually in a fever respect¬ 
ing the Roscius. Spouting clubs were as plentiful as 
blackberries ; and Charles, who had an excellent voice, 
was soon seen at divers musical and theatrical meetings. 
In I 755“ 6 behold him acting Richard, Romeo, etc., etc., 
in a barn between Deptford and Greenwich. This came 
to the ears of his father, who took a very summary 
mode of stopping his performances, by locking poor 
Charles up, and taking all his clothes away. This 
treatment could not endure forever; he got his clothes 
again, and again returned to Deptford and the drama ; 
and at last went to town, met an old theatrical agent 
at the Black Dion, in Clare Court, and obtained an en¬ 
gagement at the Norwich Theatre, “for all Mr. Gar¬ 
rick’s business, at 15r. a week.” All his anxiety now 
was to conceal his vocal powers, for he dreaded being 
asked to play operatic characters. Whilst at Norwich 
he made many applications to the great powers in the 
metropolis, but in vain ; and as ambition burned more 
dimly within him he wooed and wedded ; and in 1758 
his eldest son, John Bannister, was born. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Bannister were each of them favorites in the 
Norwich circuit. In society he had unfolded his vocal 
and mimetic propensities. His powers as a punster had 
also developed themselves; his company was courted, 
and his benefits were immense. And Charles Bannister’s 
boon companion was an intimate friend of Sam Foote ; 
he named Bannister to the great man, who immediately 
sent him an offer of per week. It was in May, 
1762, that Charles stood trembling beside John Palmer, 
the former dressed for Will, the latter for Scamper, in 
the “Orators:” two characters less favorable to debutants 
can scarcely be conceived. They are two Oxford scholars, 
who have come up to hear Foote’s lecture, and who 
amuse themselves, ere that begins, by remarking upon 
the audience, and especially upon a young lady (the 
love of one of them) who is in the gallery’. All this 
requires the steadiness of an old actor, and that sort of 
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standing that enables an established favorite safely to 
take liberties with his auditors. Bannister’s tremor was 
not at all reduced by seeing Garrick and O’Brien (Gen¬ 
tleman O’Brien *) together in the boxes. Neither of the 
new actors produced any extraordinary effect, but they 
satisfied Foote, who immediately wrote an additional 
scene, representing “The Robin Hood Society of Butcher 
Row.” This was a meeting of tradesmen who devoted 
certain evenings to political and philosophical discus¬ 
sions, others to spouting and singing. Foote’s ridicule 
upon them was very attractive. He supposed the sub¬ 
ject of discussion to be, “The Introduction of Us- 
quebartgh instead of Porter ; the latter Fluid being be¬ 
neath the Dignity of Philosophers : ” in this he introduced 
his new actors in various characters, and made Charles 
give his musical imitations ; but here the latter shoue 
more as a wit than a singer, for fright so completely 
took possession of him that he could not make sure of 
a single note in his falsetto : this, as he was imitating 
Tenducci, was destruction. It is to be observed that 
these performances took place in the morning , and the 
habits of Charles did not make that a favorable period 
for his displays. Foote remarked upon his failure : “I 

* O’Brien, as an actor, is highly spoken of both by Davies and Dibdin. 
“The ease, elegance, and grace in his deportment,” says the latter, “ were 
peculiar, and his own ; and spite of his voice, which for light characters 
was not by any means an impediment, in the representation of a great 
variety of parts his acting was critically natural, his manner interestingly 
impressive, and his deportment uncommonly attractive.” He married 
into Lord Inchiquin’s family, and left the stage whilst still a young man. 
He was the author of two performances adapted from the French of La 
Font and Ledaine. 


knew it would be so,” said Charles; 
“ I am all right at night, but 
neither / nor my voice can get up 
in the morning.” A joke excused 
anything with Foote ; he tried 
Charles again and again. Thus 
encouraged, he gave his powers fair 
play, and morning after morning 
the great singers and musicians of 
the day were observed to visit the 
Haymarket. Charles was now on 
the high road to fame and fortune. 
—Abridged from ’'''Recollections of 
Bannister and his Family .' 1 ' 1 

Charles Bannister had a fine 
voice, fine taste, and copious rec¬ 
ollection of traits and tones. His 
song became an imitation, some¬ 
times serious, oftener burlesque, 
of the principal singers of the 
period. In both he was excellent. 
Garrick once took Giordini, the 
famous violinist, to hear his imita¬ 
tions of Tenducci and Champneyo. 
The violinist declared the imitation 
perfect; remarking, however, that 
“it had one fault—the voice of the mimic was better 
than that of the originals.”— Blackwood's Magazine , 
i8 39- 

James Dodd was born in 1741 and died in 1796. 

Dodd was the most perfect fopling ever placed upon 
the stage ; he was the most exquisite coxcomb, the most 
ridiculous chatterer ever seen ; he took his snuff, or ap¬ 
plied the quintessence of roses to his nose with an air 
of complacent superiority, such as won the hearts of all 
conversant with that style of affectation. His walk upon 
the boards bespoke the sweet effeminacy of the person ; 
the pink heels, the muslin of his cravat and frills are 
dwelt upon by the amateurs of his day as specimens of 
his understanding the range of his art. He is spoken 
of as “prince of pink heels, and the soul of empty 
eminence.”— Life of Sheridan. 

Dodd was a man of reading, and left at his death a 
choice collection of old English literature. I should 
judge him to have been a man of wit. I know one in¬ 
stance of an impromptu which no length of study could 
have bettered. My merry friend, Jem White, had seen 
him one evening in Aguecheek, and recognizing Dodd 
the next day in Fleet street, was irresistibly impelled to 
take off his hat, and salute him as the identical knight 
of the preceding evening with a “Save you, Sir An¬ 
drew .” Dodd, not at all disconcerted at this unusual 
address from a stranger, with a courteous, half-rebuking 
wave of the hand, put him off with an “Away, fool.'" 
—Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Dodd, the high , red-heeled stage-dandy of the old 
school of comedy, was (like the generality of actors of 
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liis day) a very pompous man, and cherished no mean 
estimate of the dignity of human nature, and especially 
of his professional occupation. Indeed, he obviously 
piqued himself upon his talents and quality as an actor, 
and considered his public reputation entitled to as much 
respect as his private virtues. In short, he was proud 
of his profession, and valued the means by which he 
existed almost as highly as he did existence itself. Mr. 
Dodd’s general demeanor and dignity of deportment off, 
as well as on the stage, together with his rotund per¬ 
son, which was ably supported upon two short, though 
well-formed legs, always elegantly covered with silk 
stockings, and his feet with Spanish leather shoes, se¬ 
cured by costly buckles—his hair bien poudre , the queue 
of which was folded curiously into a sort of knocker 
which fell below the collar of, ofttimes, a scarlet coat— 
the little man, in short, was a decided fop of his day, 
both off and on the stage— Mrs. C. Mathezvs . 

Anne Catley was born ill 1745 and died in 1789. 



MISS CATEEY AS EUPHROSYNE IN “COMUS.” 


There was in her personal character a good deal of 
the careless boldness of Woffington ; like her, too, she 
was extremely handsome, and her eye and mouth had 
a peculiar expression of archness. She aimed at the 
almost manly frankness of speech, and acted as one su¬ 
perior to censure, when she raised the wonder of prudery. 
Catley had an understanding too sound to vindicate the 
indiscretions of her youth ; but her follies did not long sur¬ 
vive that period, and she amply atoned in her maturity 
for the scandal she had excited formerly in society. 
There was a graceful propriety in her domestic con¬ 
cerns. She was never profuse, and could therefore 
be liberal in all her arrangements.— Boaden } “Life of 
Jordan . ’ ’ 

To those who have never heard Miss Catley I must, 


as my manner is, try to give some notion of what was 
peculiar to her. It was the singing of unequalled 
animal spirits ; it was Mrs. Jordan’s comedy carried into 
music—the something more that a duller soul cannot 
conceive, and a feeble nerve dare not venture. Even at 
the close of her theatric life, when consumptive and but 
the ghost of her former self, gasping even for breath, 
and wasting her little remaining vitality in her exertion, 
she would make sometimes a successful attempt at one 
of her former brilliant rushes of musical expression, and 
mingle a pleasing astonishment along with the pain you 
were compelled to suffer. No other female singer ever 
gave the slightest notion of her. She was bold, vola¬ 
tile, audacious. Saville Carey I have heard sometimes 
touch her manner feebly in the famous triumph of her 
hilarity, “Push about the Jorum.”— Ibid., u Life of 
Siddons . ’ ’ 

The first time of my venturing into a theatre after 
my defeat, Miss Catley, the celebrated singer, accosted 
me from a front row in the lower boxes, loud enough, 
as I was many rows back, to be heard by all and every¬ 
body : “So, O’Keefe, you had a piece damned the other 
night. I’m glad of it. The devil mend you for writing 
an opera without bringing me into it.” A few moments 
after Miss Catley had thus accosted me, Leoni entered 
the box with a lady leaning 011 his ann. Miss Catley, 
catching his eye, called out: “How do you do, Leoni? 
I hear you’re married—is that your wife? Bid her stand 
up till I see her.” Leoni, abashed, whispered the lady, 
who, with good-humored compliance, stood up. Catley, 
after surveying her a little, said : “ Ha ! very well, in¬ 
deed. I like your choice.” The audience around us 
seemed more diverted with this scene in the boxes than 
that on the stage, as Miss Catley and her oddities were 
well known to all. She was one of the most beautiful 
women I ever saw ; the expression of her eyes and the 
smiles and dimples that played around her lips and 
cheeks were enchanting. She was eccentric, but had an 
excellent heart. She wore her hair plain over her fore¬ 
head, in an even line almost to her eyebrows. This set 
the fashion in Dublin, and the word was with all the 
ladies to have their hair Catlefied.—O ’ Keefe . 

This celebrated actress and singer was bom of poor 
parents, her father being only a gentleman’s coachman, 
and afterwards the keeper of a public house near Nor¬ 
wood, known by the name of The Horns. At the age 
of fifteen she was bound apprentice to Mr. Bates, a 
composer of some eminence. Her first appearance in 
public was at Vauxhall, in 1762, and ill the same year 
she appeared at Covent Garden. She was at this period 
remarkable for little more than the beauty of her per¬ 
son and a diffidence in public, which she soon got rid 
of. She was, to use the words of a diurnal writer, 
“the favorite of Thalia, the favorite of the town, and 
the favorite of fortune.” She is said to have been mar¬ 
ried to General Lascelles, at whose house near Brentford 
she died.— Eccentric Biography , 1803. 
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Philip Astley was born in 1742 and died in 1814. 

Poor old Astley used to talk of a 44 krockudile wat 
stopped Halexander’s barmy, and, when cut hopen, had 
a man in harmor in its hintellects. ” He (Astley) had 
two or three hard words that he invariably misapplied 
—“ pestiferous ’ ’ he always substituted for 44 pusillani¬ 
mous, ” and he was wont to observe that he should be 
a ruined man, for his horses ate most vociferously .— 
Records of a Veteran . 

Philip Astley, a celebrated horse-rider, who first ex¬ 
hibited equestrian pantomimes, in which his son (who 
survived his father but a short time) rode with great 
grace and agility. Astley had at once theatres in Paris, 
London and Dublin, and migrated with his actors, bi¬ 
ped and quadruped, from one to the other. Both father 
and son were remarkably handsome, the elder of large 
proportions but perfect symmetry.— -J. IV. Croker. 

Old Astley, when he first returned from France, was 
accosted by a friend, who asked him if he had seen the 
French Prince of Wales when he was in Paris. “Go,” 
says he, “you ignoramus, there is no Prince of Wales 
in France ; he’s the Dolphin. Why, I mouglit have 
learnt him to ride if I would.” “Is the young prince 
like his father?” “His father! Lord help your silly 
head ! his father could never get that there child ; his 
father’s omnipotent .”— R. Wewitzer. * 

Mrs. Mattocks was born in 1745 and died in 1826. 

Mrs. Mattocks has had no successor on the English 
stage. She was a highly accomplished actress, with a 
manner somewhat broad. She was the paragon repre¬ 
sentative of the radically vulgar woman, of any or no 
fashion, of whatever condition or age. The country 
Malkin, too, was taken to “ Lunnun ” by her with her 
“stumping gait” and “idiot goggle,” so as to banish 
from her spectators the remotest suspicion that she her¬ 
self could be the refined and sensible lady she was in 
private life. Her favorite partners on the stage were 
Quick and Lewis ; and exquisite merriment proceeded 
from their union.— Boaden. 

This distinguished actress of the old school of comedy 
appears to have been born about the year 1745. She 
was, as it may be termed, a child of the stage. Her 
father, Mr. Hallam, was at one period manager of Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre ; her mother was related to Beard, 
the principal singer of his time ; and a brother of hers, 
some years ago, was the manager of a theatrical com¬ 
pany in America. Her father, in a dispute with Macklin, 
the celebrated Shylock, at a rehearsal, received so severe 
a wound in the eye from the walking-stick of the ruffian 
—which, in fact, Macklin was—that he died 011 the 
spot. Macklin was tried for the offence at the Old 
Bailey, but acquitted, as it was deemed the effect of 
sudden passion, not of malice prepense. Receiving a 
superior education, Miss Hallam voluntarily adopted the 
stage as a pursuit, and came forward with the reputa¬ 
tion of high accomplishments. All her early appear¬ 
ances were in singing characters : she was the first 


Louisa in the opera of the 4 4 Duenna. ’ ’ Occasionally 
she attempted tragedy, but with little success. In her 
performance of the second character in Hook’s tragedy 
of 44 Cyrus” she was completely thrown into the back¬ 
ground by the fine figure and admirable acting of Mrs. 
Yates in Mandane, the heroine of the piece. Study 
and observation, however, induced her to attempt the 
sprightly parts of low comedy, such as abigails, citizens’ 
wives, etc. ; and in these she succeeded to her wishes. 



The delicacy of her person, the vivacity of her temper, 
and a distinguishing judgment, all showed themselves to 
advantage in this walk, and she rapidly became a uni¬ 
versal favorite with the town. This is no slight praise, 
when we consider that amongst her contemporaries were 
Mrs. Green (Sheridan’s first Duenna) and Mrs. Abing- 
ton ; and that, in the earlier part of her career, even 
Mrs. Clive had not left the stage. Miss Hallam stood 
thus high in the estimation of the public when Mr. 
Mattocks, of the same theatre, first paid his addresses to 
her. He was a vocal performer of some consequence, 
and a respectable actor. A mutual attachment appears 
to have ensued ; and, to avoid the opposition of the 
lady’s parents, the lovers took a trip to France, and 
were married. The union, however, does not appear to 
have been a very happy one : infidelities on both sides 
led to an open rupture ; and, if we mistake not, to a 
separation. Notwithstanding this, when Mr. Mattocks, 
some years afterwards, became manager of the Liverpool 
Theatre, his wife performed there all the principal 
characters. The speculation proving unfortunate, Mrs. 
Mattocks re-engaged herself at Covent Garden Theatre, 
where, we believe, she held an uninterrupted engage¬ 
ment as an actress of firstrate celebrity in her walk 
until her final retirement from the stage, now more than 
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twenty years ago. Hers was the most affecting theatri¬ 
cal leave-taking we ever witnessed. She had played, 
with all the freshness and spirit of a woman in her 
prime, the part of Flora, in “The Wonder,” to Cooke’s 
Don Felix. After the play she, having changed her 
stage dress for the lady-like attire of black silk, was led 
forward by Cooke in a suit of black velvet, with weepers, 
etc. Her feelings enabled her to utter only a few im¬ 
pressive words. There was scarcely a dry eye in the 
house : she retired amidst the most heartfelt plaudits of 
the theatre. Mrs. Mattocks possessed a good stage-face 
and figure, and her broad stare, her formal deportment, 
her coarse, comic voice, and her high coloring, enabled 
her to give peculiar effect to the characters in which 
she excelled. In the delivery of the ludicrous epilogues 
of the late Miles Peter Andrews, which always required 
dashing spirit, and the imitation of vulgar manners, 
she was eminently successful .—New Monthly Maga¬ 
zine , 1826. 

Miss Pope was born in 1734 and died in 1818. 

When I first saw Miss Pope she was performing Mrs. 
Candour in the “School for Scandal.” Her fellow- 
laborers in the theatric vineyard were Miss Farren as 
Lady Teazle, and King as Sir Peter ; Parsons and Dodd 
performed Crabtree and Backbite ; Baddeley personated 
Moses; Smith, Charles ; and John Palmer, Joseph. 
Here was a galaxy which the dramatic hemisphere will 
not again present in one night. I have heard people 
wonder why the good actors in our days will not pull 
together in one piece, as they did when the “School 
for Scandal” first came out: meaning, I presume, as 
they habitually did at that period. I take the liberty 
to doubt the fact. If the ‘ ‘ School for Scandal ’ ’ had 
been brought to the theatre by “some starved hackney 
sonneteer ’ ’ or me, Parsons would not have acted Crab¬ 
tree, and Dodd would have “fined” rather than per¬ 
form Backbite. I even doubt whether Baddeley would 
have taken to the Jew. Miss Pope would have unques¬ 
tionably demurred about Mrs. Candour. Not that those 
parts are bad ones in themselves, but there is too great 
an interval between the first and last appearance of the 
“scandalous club.” They get out of sight, and conse¬ 
quently out of the mind of the audience. Moreover 
(which is an inexpiable sin in the perception of a player), 
there are better parts in the play. Why, then, it may 
be asked, did those eminent performers act these char¬ 
acters? I answer, because the play was written by a 

manager. When, many years afterwards, Miss Pope 

attended the rehearsal of Frederick Reynold’s play, 
“The Will,” I beheld her (for the first and last time I 
ever witnessed it) a little out of humor. “Oh, Mr. 
Reynolds,” exclaimed the lady, turning over the leaves 
of her manuscript, “this is a very bad part.” “Very, 
ma’am,” was the answer; “but bad as it is, I can’t 

make it better.” Now, be it remembered that Rey¬ 

nolds was not a manager, and, moreover, that he was 
not a regular writer for Drury Lane Theatre. His move¬ 


ments thither were eccentric. “The Will,” “Cheap 
Living,” and “The Caravan” were the only wares he 
ever carried to that market. This may account for the 
lady’s petulance, and may perhaps excuse it. 

I saw Miss Pope for the second time in the year 1790, 
in the character of Flippanta, in Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
licentious comedy, “The Confederacy.” Miss Farren 
was the city wife, Clarissa ; Moody, the husband ; John 
Palmer, the Dick Amlet; John Bannister, the roguish 



MISS POPE AS BIDDY TIPKIN IN “THE TENDER HUSBAND.” 


servant Brisk; and Mrs. Jordan, the Corinna. The last- 
mentioned part was formerly, however, personated by 
Miss Pope : witness the encomium of Churchill in the 
“ Rosciad : ” 

“ With all the native vigor of sixteen, 

Among the merry troop conspicuous seen, 

See lively Pope advance in jig and trip, 

Corinna, Cherry, Honeycomb and Snip. 

Not without art, but yet to nature true, 

She charms the town with humor just yet new, 

Cheer’d by her promise we the less deplore 
The fatal time when Clive shall be no more.” 

This poem was published in the year 1761 ; and when ^ 
“the fatal time” which it prognosticated had arrived, 
Miss Pope wrote poor Kitty Clive’s epitaph. It may 
be seen 011 a mural tablet in Twickenham churchyard, 
commencing as follows : 

i 

“ Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim.” 

“She was one of my earliest and best friends,” said 
Miss Pope; “I usually spent a month with her during 
the summer recess, at her cottage adjoining Horace 
Walpole’s villa at Strawberry Hill. One fine morning 
I set off in the Twickenham passage-boat to pay her a 
visit. When we came to Vauxhall I took out a book 
and began to read.” “Oh, ma’am,” said one of the 
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watermen, 14 1 hoped we were to have the pleasure of 
hearing you talk.” “I took the hint,” added the be¬ 
nevolent lady, u and put up my book.” She asked me 
if I remembered Horace Walpole. I could only say, as 
Pope said of Dryden, “Virgilium tantum vidi.” The 
only time I ever beheld him was when I went, about 
the year 1793, in Undy’s passage-boat to Twickenham. 
He was standing upon the lawn in front of his house. 
“He could be very pleasant,” said Miss Pope; “he 
often came to drink tea with us at Mrs. Clive’s cottage; 
and he could be very unpleasant.” “In what way? ’’ 
said I. “Oh, very snarling and sarcastic,” was the 
answer. 

The Widow Racket, in Mrs. Cowley’s “Belle’s Strata¬ 
gem,” was Miss Pope’s best character. She retired from 
the stage in 1808 and died in 181 8 .—fames Smith. 
Charles Dibdin was born in 1745 and died in 1814. 

In 1792 I saw Charles Dibdin’s (senior) entertainment 
at the Strand. It was most excellent. His manner of 
coming on the stage was in most happy style. He ran 
011 sprightly, and with nearly a laughing face, like a 
friend who enters hastily to impart some good news. 
Nor did he disappoint his audience ; he sang, and ac¬ 
companied himself on an instrument which was a con¬ 
cert in itself; he was, in fact, himself his own band. 
A few lines of speaking happily introduced his admirable 
songs, full of wit and character, and his peculiar mode 
of singing them surpassed all I ever heard. Dibdin’s 
music to the “Padlock,” the “Jubilee,” the “Water¬ 
man,” the “Quaker,” etc., was most successfully pro¬ 
ductive. —John O'Keefe. 

Richard Yates was born ill 1745 and died in 1796. 

Yates was one of those meritorious actors who added 
to chaste nature becoming respectability. He had his 
hardnesses, and those who, like Churchill, cavil in par¬ 
cels, and are too acrimonious to be candid, may 011 this 
account condemn him in the lump ; but I should not 
despair of proving that Yates had as good an under¬ 
standing as Churchill, and that as an actor he accom¬ 
plished his public duty upon honester and more respect¬ 
able grounds than the other as an author. I know of 
no French actor so good as Yates ; though had he been 
a Frenchman, the Lisimons, Gerontes, and every species 
of fathers and guardians characterized by humor and 
caprice would have been exactly in his way. He had 
the best parts of Boeneval, Dessesarts and Bellecour. 
On the English stage he resembled Underhill, but with 
considerable advantage. No actor was ever more chaste, 
more uniform, more characteristic; and though, perhaps, 
sometimes he overshot those particular spots which 
nature designed him to hit, yet upon the whole his 
acting in an eminent degree was gratifying to the public 
and exemplary to the stage.— C. Dibdin. 

John Palmer was born in 1747 and died in 1798. 

Palmer’s Joseph Surface seems to have been perfectly 
unapproachable by any competitor. So admirable a 
hypocrite has never yet been seen : his manners, his 


deportment, his address, combined to render him the 
very man he desired to paint. His performance on the 
stage bore a very strong similarity to that he was famous 
for in private life. He was plausible, of pleasing ad¬ 
dress, of much politeness, and even of great grace. He 
was fond of pleasure, which he pursued with so much 
avidity as to be generally very careless of his theatrical 
duties ; but when he had committed some gross absurdity, 
or had been, through neglect of his duties, on the verge 
of hearing a loud shout of diapprobation, “lie cast up 
his eyes with an expression of astonishment, or cast 
them down as if in penitent humility, drew out his 
eternal white handkerchief to smother his errors, and 
bowed himself out of his scrapes.”— Life of Sheridan. 



MR. JOHN PAIvMER AS DON CARGOS IN “ XIMENA ; OR, 
THE HEROIC DAUGHTER.” 


“What is your opinion of Mr. Palmer’s Shy lock ? ” 
Macklin: “Why, sir, my opinion is that Mr. Palmer 
played the character of Shylock in one style. In this 
scene there was a sameness, in that scene a sameness, 
and in every scene a sameness. It was all same! same! 
same !—no variation. He did not look the character, 
nor laugh the character, nor speak the character of 
Shakespeare’s Jew. Indeed, sir, he did not hit the part , 
nor the part hit him." — Kir km an' s “ Life of Macklin .” 

The two Palmers were actors of great merit; the 
only drawback 011 both was manner, which in the first 
was too refined, and in the other too vulgar.— C. Dibdin. 

His embarrassed circumstances caused him at one time 
to live in his dressing-room in Drury Dane Theatre, 
and when the Haymarket reopened for the summer 
season, at which he was engaged, the fear of arrest 
suggested the expedient of conveying him with a cart 
full of scenery, in one of the cabinets used in “The 
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Prize,” and in this manner lie actually was removed 
from one theatre to the other.— Life of Mathews . 

John Henderson was born in 1747 and died in 1785. 
Henderson was a truly great actor ; his Hamlet and 
his Falstaff were equally good. He was a very fine 



MR. HENDERSON AS FAESTAFF. 


reader, too ; in his comic readings superior, of course, 
to Mrs. Siddons ; his John Gilpin was marvellous.— S. 
Rogers . 

I have seen many Falstaffs, but none that thoroughly 
satisfied me. Henderson’s was the most entertaining, 
but his tones in general were more like an old woman 
than an old man ; and he laughed too much, though, 
indeed, that practice may successfully draw the laugh of 
an audience.— -J. Taylor , 1814. 

He was a fine actor, with no great personal advan¬ 
tages, indeed, but he was the soul of feeling and intel- 
, ligence.— Mrs. Siddons : Campbell's “LifeA 

The power of Henderson as an actor was analytic. 
He was not contented with the mere light of common 
meaning; he showed it to you through a prism, and 
reflected all the delicate and mingling hues that enter 
into the composition of any ray of human character. 
Besides, he had a voice so flexible that his tones con¬ 
veyed all that his meaning would insinuate.— Boaden. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, who knew Henderson, told 
me that his power of memory was the most astonishing 
he had ever met with. I11 the philosopher’s presence 
he took a newspaper and, after reading it once, repeated 
such a portion of it as to Mr. Stewart seemed marvel¬ 
lous. When he expressed his surprise, Henderson mod¬ 
estly replied: “If you had been, like me, obliged to 
depend, during many years, for your daily bread on 


getting words by heart, you would not be so much 
astonished at habit having produced this facility.”— 
Thomas Campbell . 

The elder Colman objected to the style in which Hen¬ 
derson sometimes dressed himself, and condemned his 
costume in Shylock as too shabby. Foote said of him, 
that “he would not do;” and Garrick’s contempt of 
him amounted to personal enmity. All this seems to 
confirm the idea that he was not so extraordinary a man 
as his friends represented.— Galt . 

There is no denying that he had contracted some bad 
habits in his deportment, such as an odd mode of re¬ 
ceding from parties on the stage, with the palms of his 
hands turned outwards, and thus backing from one of 
the dramatis personce when he was expressing happiness 
at meeting. With these adventitious faults, he had to 
contend against physical drawbacks ; his eye wanted ex¬ 
pression, and his figure was not well put together. My 
father was anxious to start him in characters whose 
dress might either help or completely hide personal de¬ 
ficiencies ; accordingly it was arranged that the two first 
personations should be Shylock and Hamlet, in which 
the Jew’s gaberdine and the Prince of Denmark’s “inky 
cloak” and “suit of solemn black ” were of great ser¬ 
vice. I know not whether Falstaff immediately followed 
these, but whenever he did come, Sir John’s proportions 
were not expected to present a model for the students 
of the Royal Academy. By this management the actor’s 
talents soon made sufficient way to battle such ill- 
natured remarks as might have been expected upon 




MR. HENDERSON AS BAYES IN “THE REHEARSAE.” 

symmetry ; and the audience was prepared to admit, 
when he came to the lovers and heroes, that 
“ Before such merit all objections fly.” 

—Geotge Colman , “Random Records .” 
George III., like his eldest son and grandfather, pre- 
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ferred comedy to tragedy. George IV. could not bear 
u the harrowing of the heart” that Kean’s Othello gave 
him. A new comedy of Cumberland attracted His Maj¬ 
esty George III. and Queen Charlotte to Covent Gar¬ 
den about 1778; it was entitled u The Mysterious Hus¬ 
band,” and Henderson acted the hero. It proved to be 
one of the serio-comic dramas then in vogue ; and in 
the last scene the principal character dies. Henderson’s 
delineation was perfection. His majesty’s attention was 
riveted to the stage ; but he at length exclaimed : 
“Charlotte, don’t look—it’s too much to bear!” The 
play, by royal desire, was never repeated. Henderson’s 
countenance was of the same order as Macready’s—flat, 
but capable of great variety of expression. His imi¬ 
tations of his contemporaries might justly have been 
termed impersonations or identifications—the look, tone, 
carriage, expression, even the thoughts in extempo¬ 
raneous dialogue, were those of the individual he repre¬ 
sented. Henderson, though not an imitator, was in the 
school of Garrick ; John Kemble in that of Barry, or 
rather of Quin ; for Barry was only a graceful disciple 
of the Quin school of oratory.— Records of a Stage 
Veteran. 

Henry Johnston was born about 1750 and died in 1799. 

Henry Johnston was born in Edinburgh, and had for 
his godfather the celebrated Lord Erskine, who took 
charge of his education, after whom he was called 
Henry Erskine Johnston. At this period the tragedy 
of “Douglas” was very popular; and as Johnston had 
decided 011 making the stage his profession, he selected 
Young Norval as his maiden attempt in his native city. 
His youthful appearance, being scarcely eighteen, grace¬ 
ful form, and handsome, expressive countenance, won 
for him the universal approbation of his countrymen. 
Previous to this the noble shepherd was dressed in the 
trews and Scotch jacket ; but when Johnston appeared 
in full Highland costume, in kilt, breastplate, shield, 
claymore and bonnet, the whole house rose, and such a 
reception was never witnessed within the walls of a pro¬ 
vincial theatre before. The reverend author, Mr. Home, 
was present; and at the conclusion of the tragedy pub¬ 
licly pronounced Johnston the beau ideal of his concep¬ 
tion. There can be no doubt of this, as all who have 
attempted this beautifully drawn character have egre- 
giously failed in producing the effects which Johnston 
brought forth. — W. Donaldson. 

As a inelodramatist he was of much consequence. 
As Young Norval, Johnston had long been admired in 
the country of Home. In spectacle he was firstrate.— 
Boaden. 

William Lewis was born in 1748 and died in 1811. 

Mr. Lewis had rather a spare habit of body, but 
seemed always in possession of even florid health. His 
figure, from his deportment, might be deemed even 
elegant in the scenes of comic luxuriance ; when he ex¬ 
ceeded all the common bounds set to human action he 
never was vulgar, no—not for an instant. Where all 


4 1 

the manners are diverting, it is difficult to sketch any 
in very bold relief; but he had one peculiarity which 
was the richest in effect that can be imagined, and was 
always an addition to the character springing from him¬ 
self. It might be called an attempt to take advantage 
of the lingering sparks of gallantry in the aunt or the 
mother of sixty, or the ancient maiden whom he had to 
win, to carry the purposes of those for whom he was 
interested. He seemed to throw the lady by degrees off 
her guard, until at length his whole artillery of assault 
was applied to storm the struggling resistance ; and the 
Mattockses and the Davenports of his attention some¬ 
times complained of the perpetual motion of his chair, 



MR. LEWIS AS ZAMOR IN “ALZIRA.” 


which compelled them to a ludicrous retreat, and kept 
the Spectator in a roar of laughter. In short, whether 
sitting or standing, he was never for a moment at rest 
—his figure continued to exhibit a series of undulating 
lines, which indicated a self-complacency that never 
tired, and the sparkling humor of his countenance was 
a signal hung out for enjoyment, that it would have 
been treason against human happiness to refuse to obey. 
— Boaden . 

How much this matchless gentlemanly comedian was 
respected in private life is evident, as on the day suc¬ 
ceeding the violent epileptic attack which he experienced 
during the rehearsal of “Delays and Blunders,” among 
many other high personages who kindly called at his 
house to make inquiries concerning his health, were his 
present Majesty and His Royal Highness the Duke 
of York. Thus truly should desert be crowned.— F. 
Reynolds. 

Lewis is rapidly whirling away from the recollection 
of the present generation. He blended the gracefulness 
of Barry with the energy of Garrick, and superadded to 
these acquirements his own unceasing activity and amaz¬ 
ing rapidity both of utterance and motion. I11 his early 
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days he had been a tragedian, and retained enough of 
his superior powers to deliver sentiment gracefully ; but 
his great qualification was of nature’s giving—his animal 
spirits. No greyhound ever bounded, no kitten ever 
gambolled, no jay ever chattered (sing, neither the bird 
nor man in question ever could) with more apparent 
recklessness of mirth than Lewis acted. All was sun¬ 
shine with him: he jumped over the stage properties as 
if his leap-frog days had just commenced ; danced the 
hay with chairs, tables and settees, and a shade never 
was upon his face, except that of the descending green 
curtain at the end of the comedy .—Records of a Stage 
Veteran . 

John Quick was born in 1748 and died in 1831. 



MR. QUICK AS JUDGE GRIPUS IN “AMPHITRYON, OR THE TWO SOSIAS.” 

The celebrated comedian John Quick resided in Horn¬ 
sey Row, subsequently Will’s Row, Islington. He was 
born in 1748, and left his father, a brewer in White¬ 
chapel, when only fourteen years of age, to become an 
actor. He commenced his career at Fulham, where he 
performed the character of Altamont in the “Fair Peni¬ 
tent,” which he personified so much to the satisfaction 
of the manager, that he desired his wife to set down 
young Quick a whole share, which at the close of the 
farce amounted to three shillings. In the counties of 
Kent and Surrey he acted with great success, and be¬ 
fore he was eighteen performed Hamlet, Romeo, Richard, 
George Barnwell, Jaffier, Tancred, and many other char¬ 
acters in the higher walks of tragedy. In a few years 
he sufficiently distinguished himself as an actor of such 
versatile talents that he was engaged by Foote at the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1769, where he became a great 
favorite with George III., who, when visiting the theatre, 
always expected Quick to appear in a prominent char¬ 
acter. He was the original Tony Lumpkin, Acres, and 
Isaac Mendoza, and after his appearance in these char¬ 
acters he stood before the public as the Liston of the 


day. Mr. Quick may be considered one of the last of 
the Garrick school. In 1798 he quitted the stage, after 
thirty-six years of its toils, and with the exception of a 
few nights at the Lyceum after the destruction of Covent 
Garden Theatre, did not act again. He retired with 
^10,000. Up to the last day of his life he was in the 
habit of joining a respectable company which frequented 
the King’s Head, opposite Islington Church, by whom 
he was recognized as president.— Memoir of John Quick , 
1832. 

Jack Johnstone was born in 1750 and died in 1828. 

Of all the popular men in London Jack Johnstone was 
more courted and favored than any other, not only on 
account of his nationality, but in consequence of his 
unapproachable talent in either the Irish gentleman or 
the peasant. His rich and delicious singing, and his 
agreeable and social manners, gained the hearts of gentle 
and simple in his native city. There have been many 
excellent actors in the low Irishman, but there has been 
only one comedian that could delineate the refined Irish 
gentleman, and enter into the genuine unsophisticated 
humor of a son of the Emerald Isle with equal talent.— 
Walter Donaldson . 

John Johnstone, in whom the Irish character was cer¬ 
tainly somewhat refined, but who taught our dramatists 
quite enough for their use —namely, all that was pleas¬ 
ant. Rock and others rendered it vulgar; whereas 
Johnstone made it sparkle with humor and, in either 
blunder or mischance, anger or jest, uniformly delight¬ 
ful.— Boaden . 

Jack Johnstone was very proud of his patrician ac¬ 
quaintances ; and as the Prince of Wales was partial to 
his Irish ballads, he was a constant member of the jovial 
societies of the year 1790 and thereabouts. Suett in¬ 
flated poor Johnstone with the hyperbolical praises that 
he vowed the prince had lavished on his singing; whilst 
he amused Johnstone’s associates with very different ac¬ 
counts. Johnstone had one note (E in Alt) which he 
took very clearly in his falsetto. It was his delight to 
dwell on that tone an unconscionable time ; so much so, 
that Suett told Erskine that the prince once coming 
into his box whilst Johnstone was at his favorite exer¬ 
cise, turned to his friend and said: “I verily believe he 
has held that note ever since we were here last”—the 
prince having been, the week previous, according to 
Suett, driven out of the theatre by “Paddy’s protracted 
howl.”— Records of a Stage Veteran . 

John Edwin was born in 1750 and died in 1790. 

There are sufficient documents of his being the best 
burletta singer that ever had been, or perhaps ever will 
be ; and of his obligations to O’Keefe, and of O’Keefe’s 
to him, through the superiority of author and actor. 
What has not yet been observed of him is, that nature 
in gifting him with the vis co 7 nica , had dealt towards 
him differently from low comedians in general ; for she 
had enabled him to look irresistibly funny, with a very 
agreeable if not handsome set of features ; and while he 
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sung in a style which produced roars of laughter, there 
was a melody in some of the upper tones of his voice 
that was beautiful. There was no medium in his per¬ 
formance of the various characters allotted to him ; he 



MR. EDWIN AS JERRY BEACKACRE IN “ PLAIN DEADER.” 


was either excellent or execrable ; and it might be said 
of his acting, as my father in one of his farces makes a 
gourmand remark upon Shakespeare’s writing, “it was 
like turtle; the lean of it might perhaps be worse than 
the lean of any other meat; but there was a quantity 
of green fat about it which was delicious.”— George 
Colman . 

Many performers before and since the days of Edwin 
have acquired the power, by private winks, irrelevant 
buffoonery and dialogue to make their fellow-players 
laugh, and thus confound the audience and mar the 
scene. Edwin, disdaining this confined and distracting 
system, established a sort of entre nous-ship with the 
audience, and made them his confidents; and though 
wrong in his principle, yet so neatly and skilfully did 
he execute it, that instead of injuring the business of 
the stage he frequently enriched it—the only possible 
excuse for “your clown speaking more than is set down 
for him.”— F Reynolds . 

Alas, poor Edwin ! I knew him intimately. He was 
a choice actor, and a pleasant club companion. His 
career was short and brilliant; it was a firework—a 
sort of squib—bright, dazzling, sputtering, and off with 
a pop.— John Bannister . 


Mrs. Hartley was born ill 1751 and died in 1824. 

A finer creature I never saw. Her make is perfect. 
— Garrick . 

She is a very good figure, with a handsome, small 
face, and very much freckled; her hair red, and her 
neck and shoulders well turned. There is no harmony 
in her voice ; but when forced (which she never fails to 
do on the least occasion) is loud and strong, but an in¬ 
articulate gabble. She is ignorant and stubborn. She 
talks lusciously, and has a slovenly good nature about 
her that renders her prodigiously vulgar.— Moody, 

The most severe satirist who bestows one look on 
Mrs. Hartley must be instantly disarmed, and turn all 
his censure to panegyric. The calm and lovely inno¬ 
cence of Lady Touchwood could by nobody be so hap¬ 
pily represented as by this actress, who is celebrated for 
her artless exhibition of the distress of the unhappy 
Shore and the beautiful Elfrida.— T. Davies . 

She was tall and striking in her figure, and had golden 
hair. It was for this woman that Smith, of Drury Lane, 
at his maturity, made a fool of himself—deserted his 
wife, with the greatest respect for her all the time, and, 
like a green boy, would have given up the whole world, 
as he told Garrick, “rather than desert his Rose.”— 
Boaden, 

Her lovely face, and lithe, tall, delicate figure, had 
rapidly won for her the leading place at Covent Garden 
in such parts of tender tragedy as Jane Shore, and the 
puling heroines of Murphy’s Alzuma and Mason’s El¬ 
frida. She was no actress, but her beauty for a time 
(as Moody had prophesied) stood her instead of genius. 
She had that golden, auburn hair which the early Italian 



MRS. HARTLEY AS LADY JANE GREY. 


painters loved, and those blonde colors which have al¬ 
ways, I think, exercised most power of witchery on men. 
She sat to Sir Joshua very soon after her first success. 
When he paid her a compliment on her beauty, she 
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turned it laughingly off: “ Nay, my face may be well 
enough for shape, but sure ’tis as freckled as a toad’s 
belly. ”— Leslie ' s “ Life of Reynolds. ' ’ 

She is one of the most beautiful women I ever saw, and 
the finest figure, but has not a good voice.— Northcote. 

Mrs. Hartley was a very favorite subject of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and appears as the beautiful female in a num¬ 
ber of his most celebrated pictures. Two in particular 
are professed portraits of her, called u Mrs. Hartley as 
Jane Shore,” and “ Mrs. Hartley as a Bacchante.” A 
fine study for the former was recently sold at the cele¬ 
brated sale of the Marchioness of Thomond’s pictures, 
at Christie’s. She died in easy circumstances, her merits 
during her public services having procured her a com¬ 
fortable independence.— New Monthly Magazine , 1824. 

Elizabeth Simpson Inchbald was born in 1753 and 
died in 1821. 



MRS. INCHBAIvD AS THE EADY ABBESS IN “THE COMEDY OF ERRORS.” 

Miss Simpson was the daughter of an English farmer, 
and after her marriage with Inchbald, the comedian, 
she distinguished herself as an actress, a dramatic author 
and novelist. Her husband trained her in the dramatic 
art, and with him she acted in the best theatres in 
England and in Scotland with much applause. 

After her husband’s death, which occurred within 
three years after their wedding, she continued on the 
stage for nine years, the chief part of the time at Covent 
Garden Theatre, till her profits as an author enabled her 
to retire from the stage. 

Mrs. Shelly says of her: “ Living in mean lodgings, 
dressed with an economy allied to penury, without con¬ 
nections, with her beauty and her talents alone, added 
to her charming manners, she soon won her entrance into 
a most delightful circle of society. Apt to fall in love 
and desirous to marry again, she continued single, be¬ 
cause the men who loved and admired her were too 
worldly to take for wife a poor actress and author how¬ 
ever lovely and charming.” 


Godwin used to describe her as a piquant mixture be¬ 
tween a lady and a milkmaid, and added that Sheridan 
declared she was the only authoress whose society pleased 
him.— Mrs. C. Keg an Paul's “Life of Godwin." 

Her published works are dramas translated from Ger¬ 
man and French sources. u The British Theatre,” 47 
vols..; “The Modern Theatre,” 10 vols. ; a collection 
of farces, 7 vols., and a romance in 4 vols. Her novel, 
“A Simple Story,” was translated into several European 
languages, and “Nature and Art” also has been very 
popular. Her memoirs, a work of much interest, com¬ 
piled from an autograph journal kept for fifty years, 
were published in 1833—twelve years after her demise. 

Mrs. Inchbald would hardly have found a place in 
our work on her success or rank as an actress, but, as 
actress and dramatic author combined, she is entitled to 
our most respectful record. 

Miss Linley (Mrs. Sheridan) was born in 1754 and 
died in 1792. 

Among those who sang, not only at the oratorios at 
Bath, but who had gained a high reputation in all 
musical circles, was Miss Linley, the daughter of the 
eminent composer, upon whom nature seemed to have 
lavished her richest treasures, and art to have nobly 
seconded her. Miss Linley was beyond a doubt one of 
the most accomplished and most beautiful women ever 
seen.— Life of Sheridan , Bohn's Edition. 

To see her as she stood singing beside me at the 
piano-forte was like looking into the face of an angel.— 
Jackson of Exeter. 

There has seldom perhaps existed a finer combination 
of all those qualities that attract both eye and heart 
than this accomplished and lovely person exhibited. To 
judge by what we hear it was impossible to see her 
without admiration, or know her without love ; and a 
late bishop used to say that “she seemed to him the 
connecting link between woman and angel.” The de¬ 
votedness of affection, too, with which she was regarded, 
not only by her own father and sisters, but by all her 
husband’s family, showed that her fascination was of 
that best kind which, like charity, “begins at home;” 
and that while her beauty and music enchanted the 
world, she had charms more intrinsic and lasting for 
those who came nearer to her.— Thomas Moore. 

Mrs. Siddons was born in 1755 and died in 1831. 

Of actors, Cooke was the most natural, Kemble the 
most supernatural, Kean the medium between the two. 
But Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put together.— 
Byron. 

Mrs. Siddons in her visit to me behaved with great 
propriety and modesty, and left nothing behind her to 
be censured or despised. Neither praise nor money, the 
two powerful corrupters of mankind, seemed to have 
depraved her.— Dr. Johnson. 

Is it not worth something to have seen Mrs. Siddons 
in her days of magnificence—Mrs. Siddons, who has lent 
to the very syllables of her name an elevation and a 
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charm so strong that no effort of mind could now effect 
their separation—so strong, that none who saw her in 
the splendor of her meridian ever pronounced that name 
without a tone and a manner more softened and raised 
than their habitual discourse ? She sometimes gave 
vitality to a line which stamped it forever, while all 
surrounding recollections have faded away. I remember 
her saying to a servant who had betrayed her, in some 
play no longer acted : 

“There’s gold for thee ; but see my face no more.” 

I am sorry that this is the moment in which she comes 
most strongly on my recollection. I wish it had been 
in one of Shakespeare’s plays ; but so it is. There is 
no giving an adequate impression of the might, the 
majesty of grace she possessed, nor of the effect on a 
young heart of the deep and mysterious tones of her 
voice. Kemble as Coriolanus, when she was Volumnia, 
equalled the highest hopes of acting.— Mrs. R. Trench , 
“ Remains 1822. 

After she left the stage Mrs. Siddons, from the want 
of excitement, was never happy. When I was sitting 
with her of an afternoon she would say: “ Oh, dear! 
this is the time I used to be thinking of going to the 
theatre ; first came the pleasure of dressing for my part, 
and then the pleasure of acting it; but that is all over 
now.” When a grand public dinner was given to John 
Kemble on his quitting the stage, Mrs. Siddons said to 
me : Well, perhaps in the next world women will be 
more valued than they are in this.” She alluded to the 
comparatively little sensation which had been produced 
by her own retirement from the boards, and doubtless 
she was a far, far greater performer than John Kemble. 
Combe recollected having seen Mrs. Siddons, when a 
very young woman, standing by the side of her father’s 
stage and knocking a pair of snuffers against a candle¬ 
stick, to imitate the sound of a windmill, during the 
representation of some harlequin piece.— S. Rogers , 
“ Table Talk .” 

If you ask me, What is a queen? I should say, Mrs. 
Siddons. — Tate Wilkinson. 

I have some reason to believe that Mrs. Siddons was 
addicted to drollery. As a proof of this she was very 
fond in private society of singing with tristful counte¬ 
nance the burlesque song called “Billy Taylor;” and I 
will venture the assertion, from many evidences, that 
both Mrs. Siddons and Mr. John Kemble had a bias, I 
may say a great leaning, towards comedy. Mr. Kemble, 
everybody knows, harbored an intention (a serious in¬ 
tention I may call it) of performing Falstaff not long 
before his retirement, and rehearsed it several times. 
Happily for his reputation the idea was abandoned.— 
Mrs. C. Mathezvs. 

She was an actress who never had had an equal, nor 
would ever have a superior.— Henderson. 

I remember her coming down the stage in the tri¬ 
umphal entry of her son Coriolanus, when her dumb- 


sliow drew plaudits that shook the house. She came 
alone, marching and beating time to the music ; rolling 
(if that be not too strong a term to describe her motion) 
from side to side, swelling with the triumph of her son. 
Such was the intoxication of joy which flashed from her 



eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect was irre¬ 
sistible. She seemed to me to reap all the glory of that 
procession to herself. I could not take my eye from 
her. Coriolanus, banner and pageant, all went for 
nothing to me after she had left her place. — C. Young. 

Her performance was a school for oratory ; I had 
studied her cadences and intonation, and to the harmony 
of her periods and pronunciation I am indebted for my 
best displays .—Lord Erskine. 

Her lofty beauty, her graceful walk and gesture, and 
her potent elocution, were endowments which at the 
first sight marked her supremacy on the stage. But it 
was not the classical propriety of a speech, nor the 
grandeur or pathos of a scene ; it was no individual or 
insulated beauty that we exclusively admired. These 
received their full portion of applause, and to many in¬ 
dividuals might seem to exhaust the theme of her 
praise. But it was the high judgment which watched 
over all these qualifications, the equally vigilant sym¬ 
pathy which threw itself into the assumed character ; it 
was her sustained understanding of her part, her self- 
devotion to it, and her abstraction from everything else, 
and no casual bursts of effect, that riveted the ex¬ 
perienced spectator’s admiration. — Thomas Campbell. 

The enthusiasm she excited had something idolatrous 
about it; we can conceive nothing grander. She em¬ 
bodied, to our imaginations, the fables of mythology of 
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the heroic and deified mortals of elder time. She was 
not less than a goddess or a prophetess inspired by the 
gods. Power was seated on her brow ; passion radiated 
from her breast as from a shrine; she was Tragedy 
personified. — Hazlitt. 

There never perhaps was a better stage figure than 
Mrs. Siddons. Her height is above the middle size, but 
not at all inclined to the embonpoint; there is, notwith¬ 
standing, nothing sharp or angular in the frame ; there 



MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. 


is sufficient muscle to bestow a roundness upon the 
limbs, and her attitudes are, therefore, distinguished 
equally by energy and grace. The symmetry of her 
person is exact and captivating ; her face is peculiarly 
happy, the features being finely formed, though strong, 
and never for an instant seeming overcharged, like the 
Italian faces, nor coarse and unfeminine, under whatever 
impulse. On the contrary, it is so thoroughly har¬ 
monized when quiescent, and so expressive when impas¬ 
sioned, that most people think her more beautiful than 
she is. So great, too, is the flexibility of her counte¬ 
nance, that the rapid transitions of passion are given with 
a variety and effect that never tire upon the eye. Her 
voice is naturally plaintive, and a tender melancholy in 
her level speaking denotes a being devoted to tragedy ; 
yet this seemingly settled quality of voice becomes at 
will sonorous or piercing, overwhelms with rage, or in 
its wild shriek absolutely harrows up the soul. Her 
sorrow, too, is never childish ; her lamentation has a 
dignity which belongs, I think, to no other woman ; 


it claims your respect along with your tears.— Boaden , 
1782. 

I11 all stateliest shows of waking woe she dwindled the 
stateliest into insignificance ; her majesty made others 
mean; in her sunlike light all stars u paled their in¬ 
effectual fires.’’ But none knew the troubled grandeur 
of guilt till they saw her in Lady Macbeth, walking in 
her sleep, and, as she wrung her hands, striving in vain 
to wash from her the engrained murder: “Not all the 
perfumes of Arabia could sweeten this little hand!” 
The whisper came as from the hollow grave ; and more 
hideously haunted than ever was the hollow grave, 
seemed then to be the cell of her heart ! Shakespeare’s 
self had learned something then from a sight of Siddons. 
—John Wilson . 

Lord Lansdowne mentioned Mrs. Siddons saying one 
day, when looking over the statues at Lansdowne House, 
that the first thing that suggested to her the mode of 
expressing intensity of feeling was the position of some 
of the Egyptian statues, with the arms close down by 
the side and the hands clenched. This implied a more 
intellectual feeling as to her art than I have ever given 
Mrs. Siddons credit for.— T. Moore . 

When Mrs. Siddons, in her spectacles and mob-cap, 
read “Macbeth” or “King John,” it was one of the 
grandest dramatic achievements that could be imagined, 
with the least possible admixture of the theatrical ele¬ 
ment. Mrs. Siddons could lay no claim to versatility ; 
it was not in her nature ; she was without mobility of 
mind, countenance, or manner.— Fanny Kemble . 

George Frederick Cooke was born in 1756 and died 
in 1812. 

There is an American life of G. F. Cooke, Scurra ) 
deceased, lately published. Such a book !—I believe 
since “Drunken Barnaby’s Journal,” nothing like it 
has drenched the press. All green-room and tap-room, 
drams and the drama—brandy, whiskey-punch, and lat¬ 
terly , toddy, overflow every page. Two things are 
rather marvellous : first, that a man should live so long 
drunk, and next that he should have found a sober 
biographer. — Byron . 

George Frederick Cooke was once invited by a builder 
or architect of one of the theatres—Elmerton, as I think. 
He went ; and Elmerton being at a loss whom to invite, 
pitched upon Brandon, the box-keeper, to meet him. 
All went on pretty well until midnight, when, George 
Frederick getting very drunk, his host began to be tired 
of his company. George took the hint, and his host 
lighted him down-stairs ; when Cooke, laying hold of 
both his ears, shouted : “ Have I, George Frederick 
Cooke, degraded myself by dining with bricklayers to 
meet box-keepers!” tripped up his heels, and left him 
sprawling in darkness.— Charles Lamb, 

On one occasion when Cooke fell under the merited 
rebuke of a crowded house by a repeated instance of 
gross intemperance, having vainly tried to recollect the 
beginning of Richard’s first soliloquy, he tottered forward 
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with a cunning yet maudlin intent to divert the indig¬ 
nation expressed into a false channel ; and laying his 
hand impressively on his chest to insinuate that illness 



GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 


was the only cause of his failure, with upturned eyes 
supplicating all the sympathy of his audience, he hic- 
cuped out the unlucky words, u My old complaint /” 
which was applied so aptly that a simultaneous burst of 
derisive laughter followed u the weak invention,” and 
renewed hisses at length dismissed him from the stage 
for the night.*— Mrs. C. Mathews . 

Few actors were more popular in their day than George 
Frederick Cooke, whose very errors excited an additional 
interest to behold him in his favorite characters. Mr. 
Cooke was an instance of the advantage of an actor 
undergoing stage discipline in the country before he 
assumes the highest walk of the drama on the metro¬ 
politan boards. He played in London, was unnoticed, 
and then went the round of the country theatres. 
Twenty years afterwards he returned to town, a theatri¬ 
cal star of the first magnitude. Mr. Cooke used to say 
that the highest compliment he ever received on the 
stage was at York, when he portrayed the base duplicity 
of Ia£o. that he was hissed amid cries of u What a vil- 
lain!” Cooke’s Iago was always considered an un¬ 
rivalled performance.— Percy Anecdotes. 

* Cooke seems to have pretty often taken very extraordinary liberties 
with his audiences. Acting once at Liverpool, he was hissed for being 
so far drunk as to render his declamation unintelligible. He turned 
savagely upon the people. “What! do you hiss me!—hiss George 
Frederick Cooke ! you contemptible money-getters ! You shall never 
again have the honor of hissing me! Farewell! / banish you.” After 
a moment’s pause, he added, in his deepest tones: “ There is not a brick 
in your dirty town but what is cemented by the blood of a negro ! ” 


The best Richard since Garrick, and who has not 
been surpassed even by Edmund Kean. Cooke had seen 
Garrick, and this was no doubt much to his advantage. 
I thought Edmund Kean inferior to him in Lear, but 
in Sir Giles Overreach superior, particularly in the last 
scene. I was told by Bannister that Cooke’s Falstaff 
was much below Henderson’s, but it certainly was much 
above any other Falstaff I ever saw ; and his MacSyco- 
phant and MacSarcasm were perfection. I think of him 
always with particular interest, not only as one of the 
very few really great tragic actors I have seen, but as 
the cause of my coming to England. I dined once in 
company with him at the fish-house on the banks of 
the Schuylkill, with a club of gentlemen, who in the 
summer months resorted there to fish. Cooke’s manners 
when sober were perfect, and I came away before he 
got drunk. —Leslie , ‘ 4 Au tobiography. ’ ’ 

I saw Kemble play Sir Giles Overreach (the Richard 
III. of middling life) last night; but he came not within 
a hundred miles of Cooke, whose terrible visage, and 
short, abrupt, and savage utterance, gave a reality almost 



GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE AS RICHARD III. 


to that extraordinary scene in which he boasts of his 
own successful villany to a nobleman of worth and 
honor, of whose alliance he is ambitious. Cooke some¬ 
how contrived to impress upon the audience the idea of 
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such a monster of enormity as had leamt to pique him¬ 
self even upon his own atrocious character. But Kemble 
was too handsome, too plausible, and too smooth .—Sir 
W. Scott . 

John Philip Kemble was born in 1757 and died in 
1823. 

Died, near Lausanne, on the 26th of February, J. P. 
Kemble, Esq., in his sixty-sixth year. On the 24th it 
appears he rose well, and went to an adjoining room to 
^ speak to Mrs. Kemble, and then returning to his room 
was observed to totter in his gait. Mrs. Kemble noticed 
this and assisted him to his chair, but, getting worse, 
Dr. Schole was sent for, who found him in the position 
described, but already altered and exhibiting very un¬ 
favorable symptoms—his left side had suffered a decided 
attack, and he could with difficulty articulate. He 
seemed extremely anxious to spare the feelings of Mrs. 



JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE. 


Kemble. Dr. Schole, with the assistance of his old 
attached servant, George, helped him to his bed, and, 
in the act of conducting him there, a second attack 
took place, so suddenly that his clothes were obliged to 
be cut asunder, in order that he might the more speedily 
be let blood. But nature was fast exhausting; nor 
could he ever make use of his speech after a few words 
which he had uttered on Dr. Schole’s arrival. He, 
however, assented or dissented by signs of the head 
until within two hours of his complete extinction. His 
last intelligible words were u George, George.” I11 fine, 
a third attack, on Wednesday, the 26th, just forty-eight 
hours after the first, proved fatal ; though to a stranger 


he might appear to suffer, it is the opinion of the doctor 
that he was long insensible to the acute feelings of pain. 
He had imagined that the climate of Italy would prove 
beneficial to his health ; but having arrived in Rome 
three months before under unfavorable circumstances of 
the season, he became worse and worse, so that the 
English physician, Dr. Clarke, hurried him away to re¬ 
turn to Lausanne, where he had been comparatively 
well. His occupations were his books and his garden 
—the latter was his predilection ; it was resorted to by 
him with the first rays of the sun, and kept in a state 
of cultivation rarely to be surpassed. He was the eldest 
son of Mr. Roger Kemble, and was born in 1757, at 
Prescot, in Lancashire. He received the first part of his 
education at the Roman Catholic seminary at Sedgeley 
Park, in Staffordshire, and was afterwards sent to the 
University of Douay to be qualified for one of the learned 
professions. Here he soon became distinguished for 
that talent for elocution which afterwards raised him to 
such eminence. Having finished his academical studies 
he returned to England, and, preferring the stage to 
either of the professions for which he had been intended, 
he performed at Liverpool, York and Edinburgh. While 
at York, Mr. Kemble introduced a new species of enter¬ 
tainment, consisting of recitations of some of the Odes 
of Mason, Collins and Gray ; the tales of Le Fevre and 
Maria, from Sterne ; and other popular pieces in prose 
and verse. I11 these he was particularly successful, and 
they contributed to increase his reputation. In Edin¬ 
burgh he delivered a lecture of his own composition, on 
u Sacred and Profane Oratory,” which, from the talent 
and sound criticism it displayed, gained him the reputa¬ 
tion of refined taste among men of letters. He afterwards 
performed for two years with flattering success in Dublin. 
Mr. Kemble made his first appearance in London, at 
Drury Lane Theatre, in the character of Hamlet, Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1783. His reception was most encouraging, 
but he had not an opportunity of fully developing his 
powers till the retirement of Mr. Smith, in 1788, who 
had been in possession of almost all the principal parts 
both in tragedy and comedy. On the secession of Mr. 
King, Mr. Kemble became manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, which office he filled till 1796. Shortly after¬ 
wards he resumed the management, and held it till the 
conclusion of the season 1800-1. In 1802 Mr. Kemble 
visited the Continent, for the purpose of introducing to 
the British stage whatever he might find worthy of 
adoption in foreign theatres. He spent a twelvemonth 
at Paris and Madrid, where he was honored with that 
marked consideration which his eminent talents merited. 
On his return he purchased a sixth part of the property 
of Covent Garden Patent, and became manager of that 
theatre, which situation he filled till a season or two 
before his retirement. During his management in Lon¬ 
don Mr. Kemble revived several pieces of merit, and 
adapted many of our immortal bard’s productions to 
the .taste of modern times. He was also the author of 
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u Belisarius,” a tragedy, which was acted at Hull in 
1778, but never printed; the u Female Officer,” a farce, 



acted at York in 1779, not printed; “O! It’s Impos¬ 
sible!” (altered from the “ Comedy of Errors”), a 
comedy, performed at York, 

1780, this was also never 
printed; the u Pannel,” a 
farce, taken from Bicker- 
staff’s play, “ ’Tis Well it’s 
no Worse ; ” “ The Farm 

House,” a comedy; “Love 
in Many Masks,” a comedy; 
u Lodoiska,” a musical ro¬ 
mance ; u Celadon and Flori- 
mel,” a comedy, which has 
not been printed. Mr. Kem¬ 
ble also published, about the 
year 1780, a small collection 
of verses, under the title of 
1 ‘ Fugitive Pieces. ’ ’ They 
were juvenile productions, 
and it is said that the very 
day after their publication 
he was so discontented with 
them when, in print that he 
destroyed every copy he 
could procure ; some few, however, escaped the general 
immolation, and one of them, at a sale a few years 
since, fetched ^3 5^. Of Mr. Kemble, as an actor, 


most have been able to form their own estimate. In 
private life he was a scholar and a gentleman .—Memoir 
at the time of his death . 

The most supernatural of actors.— Byron . 

Is it not also much to recollect Kemble, when he too 
was after the high Roman fashion, and the last of the 
Romans ? Some persons begin now to praise him for his 
classical and erudite performance of certain characters, as 
though he had been denied the power of touching the 
tenderer sympathies of our natures ; but who has seen him 
in the Stranger or Penruddock and not shed tears from 
the deepest sources ? His tenderly putting away the son 
of his treacherous friend, and inconstant, but unhappy 
mistress, examining his countenance, and then exclaim¬ 
ing, in a voice which developed a thousand mysterious 
feelings, “You are very like your mother,” was suffi¬ 
cient to stamp his excellence in the pathetic line of 
acting. But in this respect Mrs. Siddons was a disad¬ 
vantage to him. I enter into 110 comparison between 
their merits ; but it would have been fair to remember 
that the sorrows of a woman formed to be admired and 
revered are in general more touching, more softening, 
than those of a warrior, a philosopher, or a statesman. 
I always saw him with pain descend to the Stranger. 
It was like the genius in the Arabian tale going into 
the vase. First, it seemed so unlikely he should meet 
with such an affront, and this injured the probability of 
the piece ; and next, the Stranger is really never digni¬ 
fied, and one is always in pain for him, poor gentleman ! 
— Mi's. R. Trench , 1822, “ Remains .” 

No man could deliver brilliant dialogue—the dialogue 
of Congreve or of Wycherly—because none understood 


it half so well as John Kemble. His Valentine, in 
“Love for Love,” was, to my recollection, faultless. 
He flagged sometimes in the intervals of tragic passion ; 
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lie would slumber over the level parts of an heroic 
character; his Macbeth has been known to nod. But 
he always seemed to me to be particularly alive to 
pointed and witty dialogue. The relaxing levities of 
tragedy have not been touched by any since him. The 
playful, court-bred spirit in which he condescended to 
the players in Hamlet, the sportive relief which he threw 
into the darker shades of Richard, disappeared with him. 
He had his sluggish moods, his torpors, but they were 
the halting-stones and resting-places of his tragedy, 
politic savings and fetches of the breath, husbandry of 
the lungs, where nature pointed him to be an econo¬ 
mist, rather, I think, than errors of judgment.— Charles 
Lamb. 

When Kemble was appointed stage-manager of Drury 
Lane, his fine classical taste and judgment saw at once 
the ridiculous costume handed down from the days of 
Shakespeare and Garrick—such as a stiff-skirted coat for 
Othello, breeches, waistcoat, black face, white, full- 
bottomed wig, and three-cocked hat. He accordingly 
searched the engravings and paintings of former ages, 
and had the historical drama dressed in the proper cos¬ 
tume of its period. This great benefit to the legitimate 
works of the country must be ascribed to John Kemble, 
and to no other.— Donaldson's u Recollections .” 

I went, as I promised, to see the new Hamlet, whose 
provincial fame had excited your curiosity as well as 
mine. There has not been such a first appearance since 
yours ; yet nature, though she has been bountiful to him 
in figure and features, has denied him a voice. Now 
and then he was as deliberate in his delivery as if he 
had been reading prayers, and had waited for the re¬ 
sponses. He is a very handsome man, almost tall, and 
almost large, with features of a sensible, but fixed and 
tragic cast. His action is graceful, though somewhat 
formal—which you will find it hard to believe, yet it is 
true. Very careful study appears in all he says and all 
he does ; but there is more singularity and ingenuity 
than simplicity and fire. Upon the whole, he strikes 
me rather as a finished French performer than as a 
varied and vigorous English actor.— Richard Sharp , to 
Henderson , the Actor , 1785. 

Stephen Kemble was born ill 1758 and died in 1822. 

The countenance of Mr. Stephen Kemble was certainly 
handsome, though not dark, like that of his elder 
brother. But his figure was encumbered with flesh ; 
there was nothing of the heroic in his proportions. But 
had he personated Achilles, and shouted at the door of 
his tent, he had equally struck a terror through the 
army, and probably the whole city of Troy. He ap¬ 
peared on the 24th of September, 1783, at Covent Gar¬ 
den Theatre, in the character of Othello, and thus by 
blacking his face parted with his only agreeable distinc¬ 
tion. But he had nothing of the noble and discriminat¬ 
ing character of his family—at least, it did not enter 
into his acting. He was a man of sense, and even of 
some literary attainments ; but his declamation was coarse 


and noisy, and his vehement passion was too ungovern¬ 
able for sympathy.— Boaden. 

Stephen Kemble, who died in Durham, conducted 
the Sunderland circuit for years, and was also manager 
of the Glasgow Theatre. His Falstaff was an attraction ; 
for this gross character he could act without stuffing. 
There were others, too, he appeared in, such as Othello 
and Hamlet. An engraving is still in existence of 
Stephen Kemble as the Prince of Denmark, in an old- 
fashioned black coat, breeches, vest, shoes, buckles, and 
a large, flowing, auburn wig. I am not in possession 
of his costume for Othello, but should imagine from this 
that he dressed the noble Moor much as Garrick was in 
the habit of doing—coat, breeches, and a judge’s white 



STEPHEN KEMBLE AS FALSTAFF. 


wig. He selected white as it matched his complexion. 
What ideas they had of costume in those days! In 
1815, in Scotland, I have seen Macbeth dressed in an 
officer’s red coat, sash, blue pants, Hessian boots, and a 
cocked hat. Stephen Kemble personated Othello one 
night in the Glasgow Theatre, and a circumstance oc¬ 
curred in the last scene which turned the tragedy into 
a comedy. When the bed of Desdemona was arranged, 
the property man, being a new hand, and in eager 
anxiety to have everything right and proper, fit for a 
chambre acconcli'e , placed something under the bed which 
is always dispensed with. The curtain drew up and 
Kemble entered, speaking the soliloquy, “ My soul, it 
is the cause, it is the cause!” A tittering took place, 
and then a laugh. Stephen Kemble stopped, looked 
around, and perceiving the cause of the hilarity, rushed 
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off tlie stage, seized the unlucky property man by the 
neck as he would Iago, and roared out, “Villain! vil¬ 
lain !” The terrified wretch cried, “Oh, sir, pardon me! 
I assure you I couldn’t get the loan of a white one 
anywhere.”—“ Recollections of an Actorf Donaldson. 

Stephen Kemble was born immediately after the con¬ 
clusion of the performance of Shakespeare’s “Henry 
VIII.,” in a small temporary theatre at Kingstown, 
Herefordshire, his mother having enacted Anna Bullen 
that night; and Stephen was ushered into existence at 
the very period when, according to the play, the Princess 
Elizabeth is supposed to be born. Stephen married Miss 
Satchell, and their son Harry followed the dramatic for¬ 
tunes of his father, for Mrs. S. Kemble was confined 
within two hours of her having performed Yarico at 
the Hay market Theatre. Mr. Stephen Kemble, whose 
obesity unfitted him for the stage, was an actor of great 
talent, and an amiable man. On one occasion he offended 
Incledon, who having exhausted his memory for some 
tangible cause for reprehension, at last said: “In fact, 
no good can be expected of a fat fellow who— never was 
shaved in his life /” Stephen had no beard.— Records 
of a Veteran. 

Stephen Kemble has a soul under that load of fat, 
which soul will ooze out; but John’s is barred up by 
his ribs, a prisoner to his prudence.— Edmund Kean. 

Stop—we had forgotten Stephen the Fat, who used 
to play Falstaflf. He had a fine face of his own, but 
that boundless belly spoiled everything. Yet we have 
seen him enact Hamlet for his own benefit. 

“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew ! ” 

was a wish that, if granted, had drowned the pit. Had 
he been a slim youth, he had been a capital actor, and 
could have played well Ranger or Young Norval. For 
Stephen Kemble was a man of excellent talents, and 
taste too ; and we have a volume of his poems, pre¬ 
sented to ourselves one evening after the play in the 
Shades at Whitehaven, in which there is considerable 
power of language, and no deficiency either of feeling 
or of fancy. He had humor if not wit, and was a 
pleasant companion and worthy man. He was among 
the best of our provincial managers. —John Wilson. 

In talking about Stephen Kemble, whose sole quali¬ 
fication for acting Falstaff was his being able to do it 
without stuffing, Luttrell said: “The most difficult 
character I know to act without stuffing is a fillet of 
veal ! I have seen it attempted, but it failed.”— Moore ' 1 s 
“ Diary ,” 1824. 

Richard Suett was born in 1758 and died in 1805. 

Shakespeare foresaw him when he framed his fools 
and jesters. They have all the true Suett stamp—a 
loose and shambling gait, a slippery tongue—this last 
the ready midwife to a without-pain-delivered jest—in 
words light as air, venting truths deep as the centre ; 
with idlest rhymes tagging conceit when busiest; sing¬ 


ing with Lear in the tempest, or Sir Toby at the buttery- 
hatch. —Charles Lamb. 

Few comedians have ever afforded more amusement 
than Suett. I cannot say that he was strongly charac¬ 
teristic, but he was diverting to every description of 
audience. — Boaden. 

The actors of the bygone day had a characteristic 
humor ; the public then thought more of their sayings, 



RICHARD SUETT AS IBRAHIM. 


cared less for their doings. Men would rather record in 
my time the bright things or the merry stories that Suett 
uttered, than delight in expatiating on his love of the 
lasses or the bottle. It was impossible to remaiq for 
any length of time angry with him ; he had about him 
an unconsciousness of offending that disarmed you. It 
is not generally known that Dicky, in a comic part, 
nearly “damned” “Pizarro” the first night; but so it 
was. The part was ill-written, and its introduction ill- 
timed ; and most furiously did the public hiss it. Sheri¬ 
dan was distracted ; and Dicky, with the utmost gravity, 
said : “This comes of putting me into a German drama. 
You know, sir, I know nothing of German.” Poor 
Suett had no wit, but an infinitude of humor. Parsons 
used to say that Suett walked like a camel-leopard *— 
Records of a Stage Veteran. 

* Suett could tell a capital story. The following he would relate in¬ 
imitably : Among Astley’s equestrians w T ere many Jews, who, when they 
accompanied him to the provinces, left their families behind them. A 
Mr. Cohen thus left a wife and large family whilst he was figuring away 
at Liverpool. I11 about six weeks’ time Mrs. Cohen wrote a lamentable 
history of the family afflictions, commencing at the very top of a sheet 
of foolscap, and covering over three sides and a half with details of the 
numerous wants of Lypey, Rachel, Israel, etc. This manuscript was 
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The very personification of weak whimsicality, with a 
laugh like a peal of giggles. Mathews gives him to the 
life .—Leigh Hunt. 

Joseph Munden was born in 1758 and died in 1832. 

There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight, one 
(but what a one it is !) of Liston; but Munden has none 
that you can properly pin down and call his. When 



JOSEPH MUNDEN AS SIR FRANCIS GRIPE. 


you think he has exhausted his battery of looks in un¬ 
accountable warfare with your gravity, suddenly he 
sprouts out an entirely new set of features, like Hydra. 
He is not one, but legion ; not so much a comedian as 
a company. If his name could be multiplied like his 
countenance, it would fill a playbill. He, and he alone, 
literally makes faces; applied to any other person, the 
phrase is a mere figure, denoting certain modifications 
of the human countenance. Out of some invisible ward¬ 
robe he dips for faces, as his friend Suett used for wigs, 
and fetches them out as easily. I should not be sur¬ 
prised to see him some day put out the head of a river- 

transmitted to Cohen through Mr. Villiers, the London agent. Shortly 
after Mrs. Cohen called upon the agent, and said : “ Look ye here ; see 
vat a villiu it is, Mr. Villis.” “My name is Villiers,” says the agent. 
“ I knows it is, but I says Villis for short. See vat a villin it is—here’s 
the answer; ” saying which she produced a large sheet of paper, on the 
centre of which was simply written, “ Write me 110 more nunsiuc ” (non¬ 
sense). Another story of Suett’s was of a landlady of his, who was a 
great lover of gin. He would overhear her say, “Betty, go and get a 
quartern loaf and half a quartern of gin.” Off started Betty; she was 
soon recalled. “ Betty, make it half a quartern loaf and a quartern of 
gin.” Betty started again, again to be recalled. “Betty, on second 
thoughts, you may as well make it all gin.” 


horse, or come forth a pewit, or lapwing, some feathered 
metamorphosis.— Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Munden was a great actor, and unlike the gen¬ 
erality of “low comedians ” (that is, the representatives 
of broad comedy and farce), was really fond of acting— 
a rare instance in that line of the drama. Liston, 
Mathews, and many others, after their early furor sub¬ 
sided, became reluctant and dejected promoters of the 
public mirth. Mr. Munden, however, unlike these, was 
an actor per se , and might be said to have heart and 
soul in his vocation. Although it was believed that, for 
many years past, Mammon led him 011, still it is certain, 
independent of any other guide than his own fancy, he 
followed his art con amore . Every play-goer of his time 
must have seen Mr. Munden perform Obadiah in “The 
Committee, or Honest Thieves” (if not, they are now 
to be pitied) ; and who of those has not a recollection 
also of the incomparable Johnstone (Irish Johnstone) in 
Teague, picturesquely draped in his blanket, and pour¬ 
ing forth his exquisite humor and mellifluous brogue in 
equal measure?— Mrs. C. Mathews , “ Tea-Table Talk A 

A little while previous to Munden’s retirement his 
health was precarious,_ and Elliston agreed, in conse¬ 
quence, to give Munden ^10 per night, instead of a 
settled weekly salary. The number of nights not being 
specified, the lessee only called upon the veteran’s ser¬ 
vices when he imperatively required them. This, as 
Munden recovered, was wormwood to him. However, 
the time of retribution arrived. His Majesty bespoke a 
play and farce ; Elliston omitted Munden’s name, be¬ 
cause the house would assuredly be full to the ceiling, 
and employing Munden would be throwing ^10 away. 
But in the green-room a notice was affixed, desiring all 
the company to “attend to sing the National Anthem.” 
This was enough : Munden joined the group and, on the 
strength of the managerial notice, claimed and received 
his ^10 that night.— Records of a Stage Veteran. 

He was the son of a poulterer in Brook’s Market, 
Leather Lane, Holborn, and was born in the early part 
of 1758 ; his father died when he was young, and at the 
age of twelve young Joe was placed in an apothecary’s 
shop ; but becoming tired of physic, he turned his atten¬ 
tion to the law. From an attorney’s office he descended 
to a law-stationer's shop, and became what is termed a 
“ hackney writer ; ” to one of the fraternity in Chancery 
Lane he was ultimately apprenticed. He was at this 
time a great admirer of Garrick, whose powers he well 
remembered, and used to dilate upon ; this gave him 
the first desire for the stage. He was for some time a 
clerk in the office of the town-clerk of Liverpool ; but 
his first regular engagement on the boards was as the 
representative of old men at Leatherhead. He had the 
actor’s customary provincial round at the theatres, and 
soon became a partner in the Sheffield Theatre. On 
December 2, 1790, a few nights after Incledon’s appear¬ 
ance, Munden made his bow to the Covent Garden 
audience as Sir Francis Gripe in “The Busybody,” and 
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Jemmy Jumps in “The Farmer.” He was the original 
representative of Old Rapid, Caustic, Lazarillo (in “Two 
Strings to your Bow”), Nipperkin, Sir Abel Handy, 
and Old Dornton, besides a host not now remembered. 
In 1813, in consequence of a quarrel respecting the 
amount of his salary, he joined the Drury Lane Com¬ 
pany, making his first appearance there in Sir Abel 
Handy. Here he remained until the 31st of May, 1824, 
when he took his farewell of the public in the char¬ 
acter of Sir Robert Bramble, in “The Poor Gentleman.” 
He was an excellent comic actor, and in some of his 
parts unrivalled. I11 private life he was generally 
esteemed by a very numerous circle of acquaintance, 
not more on account of his convivial qualities than for 
others more substantial .—Memoir of Joseph Shepherd 
Munden , 1832. 

Mr. Munden was by far the greatest comedian we ever 
saw; his vein of humor was the richest and most peculiar; 
his range of character the most extensive ; his discrimi¬ 
nation the most exact and happy, and his finishing the 
most elaborate and complete. He received great advan¬ 
tages from nature, and improved them to the utmost by 
vigilant observation and laborious study. His power of 
face was most extraordinary ; for he had no singularity 
of feature—110 lucky squint or mechanical grin ; but the 
features which, when at rest, befitted well the sedate 
merchant, or baronet, of the old school, assumed at his 
will the strangest and the most fantastic forms. This 
almost creative faculty was associated with another power 
of an opposite kind; the capability of imparting to every 
variety of form a substance and apparent durability as 
if it were carved out of a rock. His action had no less 
body than flavor. In the wildest parts of farce he every 
minute put forth some living fantasy of his own, some 
new arrangement of features, creations among which 
Momus would have hesitated long which he should 
choose for his own proper use, as embodying most gen¬ 
eral traits of comic feeling. Any one of these hundred 
faces might serve as the model of a mask for the old 
Greek comedy, and looked as immovable while it lasted. 
And yet this marvellous power of spreading out before 
the eye the products of a rich comic imagination—this 
working out of breathing farces, which Aristophanes 
would have been pleased to gaze on—was set down as 
vulgar grimace by those who fancy the perfection of one 
excellence implies the absence of all others ; and who 
will not be persuaded, even by their senses, that the 
same man can be Nipperkin and Dornton ! Although 
Mr. Munden’s humor and his flexibility of countenance 
were the gifts which chiefly distinguished him from 
others, he shared largely in that pathos which belongs 
in a greater or less degree to all true comedians. It is 
natural that a strong relish for the ludicrous should be 
accompanied by a genuine pathos, as both arise from 
quick sensibility to the peculiarities of our fellow-men, 
and the joys and sorrows by which * they are affected. 
Those who are endowed with such qualities too often 


presume upon their strength, and rely on the individual 
effects which they can produce in their happiest moods. 
But Mr. Munden had a higher sense of the value of his 
art than to leave his success to accident, or to rest con¬ 
tented with doing something to make an audience laugh 
or weep without reference to the precise nature of the 
conception which he professed to embody. He studied 
his parts, in the best sense of the term, and with as 
careful and minute attention as though he were the 
driest and most mechanical of actors. When he had 
fully mastered the outlines of a part, he cast into it just: 
so much of his resources of humor or of feeling as was 
necessary to give it genial life and to discriminate its 
finest shades, and never enough to destroy its indi¬ 
viduality or melt down its distinctive features. In 
nothing did he more delightfully exhibit his skill than 
in the little sprinklings of humor which he threw into- 
his sedater parts, endearing and familiarizing them to- 
us, yet never allowing us to abate a jot of the respect 
or sympathy which they were intended to awaken.— 
T. N. Talfourd . 

Elizabeth Farren (Countess of Derby) was born in 
1759 and died in 1829. 



EUZABKTH FARREN (COUNTESS OF DERBY) AS EMELINE IN “ARTHUR 
AND EMEUNE.” 

Her figure is considerably above the middle height, 
and is of that slight texture which allows the use of 
full and flowing drapery. Her face, though not regularly 
beautiful, is animated and prepossessing ; her eye, which 
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is blue and penetrating, is a powerful feature when she 
chooses to employ it on the public, and either flashes 
with spirit or melts with softness, as its mistress decides 
on the expression she wishes to convey. Her voice we 
never thought to possess much sweetness, but it is re¬ 
fined and feminine ; and her smiles fascinate the heart 
as her form delights the eye. In short, a more complete 
exhibition of graces and accomplishments never presented 
itself for admiration before the view of an audience.*— 
New Monthly Magazine , 1829. 

On the 7th of April, 1797, she took her final leave of 
the stage in the above-named character (Lady Teazle) 



THE EARE OF DERBY AND MISS FARREN (GIERAY). 


before a fashionable and crowded audience at Drury 
Lane Theatre. It was remarked that Miss Farren had 
never performed with greater animation and better spirits 
than on this occasion ; nor, until the play drew near to 
the close, was the least alteration observable ; her man¬ 
ner then visibly changed—indeed, she became unable to 
conceal how deeply she was affected. Her concluding 
words (for such they proved), which conveyed Lady 
Teazle’s valedictory address to Lady Sneerwell, the latter 
portion of which might seem applicable to her present 
situation, were delivered by Miss Farren falteringly. 
“Let me also request, Lady Sneerwell, that you will 
make my respects to the scandalous college of which 
you are a member, and inform them that Lady Teazle, 

* Mrs. Inchbald used to tell the following story of Miss Farren : “To 
have fixed the degrees and shades of female virtue possessed at this time 
by the actresses of the Haymarket Theatre would have been employment 
for an able casuist. One evening, about half an hour before the curtain 
was drawn up, some accident having happened in the dressing-room of 
one of the actresses, a woman of known intrigue, she ran in haste to the 
dressing-room of Mrs. Wells, to finish the business of her toilet. Mrs. 
Wells, who was the mistress of the well-known Captain Topham, shocked 
at the intrusion of a reprobated woman who had a worse character than 
herself, quitted her own room and ran to Miss Farreu’s, crying: ‘What 
would Captain Topham say if I were to remain in such company?’ No 
sooner had she entered the room, to which as an asylum she had fled, 
than Miss Farren flew out of the door, repeating: ‘ What would Ford 
Derby say if I should be seen in such company ? ’ ” 


licentiate, begs leave to return the diploma they granted 
her, as she leaves off practice and kills characters no 
longerA A passionate burst of tears here revealed the 
sensibility of the speaker ; while a stunning burst, of a 
more cheering though not less feeling nature from the 
audience followed, and no more of the play was listened 
to.— Mrs. C. Mathews . * 

Whilst Mrs. Siddons might be said thus to struggle 
to keep up with her own the fame of English tragedy, 
the other muse was about to suffer a loss which thirty 
years have scarcely shown a tendency to replace, 
mean the elevation of Miss Farren to a coronet by her 
marriage with the Earl of Derby in the year 1797. 
Perhaps I do not refer effects to causes inadequate to 
their production when I say that this theatrical demise 
absolutely produced the degeneracy of comedy into farce. 
The lady of our Congreves lost that court-like refine¬ 
ment in manners, that polished propriety in speech— 
the coarser parts in comedy were forced forward without 
a balance, without contrast ; cultivated life on the stage 
became insipid as soon as its representative was without 
the necessary charms.— Boaden . 

Mrs. Davenport was born in 1759 and died in 1843. 

On the 24th of September, 1794, Mrs. Davenport, an 
actress of infinite merit, made her first appearance at 
Covent Garden Theatre, in which she acted six-and- 
tliirty years. She came to London as a substitute for 
Miss Webb ; but the substitute, like the soldier so called 
in the militia, was infinitely more fit for the duty than 
the overgrown original had ever been. She had a very 
acute perception of comic humor, and a strength and 
earnestness that always carried the dialogue home. Her 
debut was in the Mrs. Hardcastle of “ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” Quick, among our actors, seemed her natural 
counterpart. I believe this lady, in her long professional 
career, gave less trouble than had ever been remarked, 
to either manager, actor, or author—she loved her busi¬ 
ness, and did it well and cheerfully.— Boaden. 

Next to Fawcett’s closing night came that of Mrs. 
Davenport, who on this occasion took her first, her last, 
her only benefit, and made her final curtsy to a most 
elegant and crowded house. Remembering how much 

* Boaden cynically tells the rest of the story: “ Instead of the usual 
rhymes at the end of the play, the whole of the dramatis personce re¬ 
maining in their stations, Mr. Wroughton advanced and addressed to the 
audience the following personalities as to Miss Farren, for them to ratify 
if they approved them : 

“ ‘ But, ah ! this night adieu the mournful mien, 

When Mirth’s loved favorite quits the mimic scene ! 

[.Looking towards Miss Barren, who stood supported 
by King and Miss Miller .] 

Startled Thalia would assent refuse, 

But Truth and Virtue sued and won the Muse.’ 

I cannot but think this too strongly, however Unity, put, the lady being 
herself present. He then spoke her acknowledgments, wdiich she de¬ 
clined doing for herself, and then the Countess-elect advanced, and curt¬ 
sied to the right, to the left, and the front, as is usual upon occasions of 
high stage ceremonial.” Boaden fixes the 8 th of April as the day of her 
retirement. 
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she has enlivened our merrier moments, we rather wish 
that she had taken leave of us in some stirring comedy 
than in a tragedy of such engrossing interest as “Romeo 
and Juliet,” where her part of the nurse rather frets 
and irritates us, as interfering with the deep passion, 
and as surrounding Juliet with images of impurity. We 
would rather think of her as Mrs. Heidelberg, or Mrs. 
Malaprop, speaking with her prodigious emphasis that 
commentary on the she-dragon, “He means me, sir!” 
or as the respectable hostess in “Husbands and Wives,” 
unconsciously making the oddest arrangements for the 
accommodation of her guests ; or as fifty other fine and 
furious old ladies whose looks she has engraved on our 
memories. Her address was short and sensible; she 
alluded to her infirmities lightly ; and took her leave 
amidst the heartiest wishes of the house for her com¬ 
fort in her age. In many respects she was worthy of 
imitation : she took every part allotted to her ; did her 
best with all, and adhered steadily to one establishment 
instead of creating a transitory interest, or seeking a 
higher salary by changing. So she took root at Covent 
Garden ; and now she is gone will be missed and mourned 
more perhaps than actors of higher pretension, who have 
been agreeable vagrants at many theatres without gain¬ 
ing a settlement in any. — Talfourd. 

Jack Bannister was born in 1760 and died in 1836. 

Jack Bannister, in the beginning of this century, paid 
Nottingham a starring visit; and having heard Robert¬ 
son sing “Beggars and Ballad Singers,” that celebrated 
comedian requested a copy, as at this time it was not 
in type. Robertson readily obliged him. The following 
season at Drury Lane Bannister sang Robertson’s song; 
and what words could describe Jemmy’s surprise when 
he beheld the words and music of “Beggars and Ballad 
Singers” published, and Bannister’s name inserted as 
the author? He could get no redress, although he agi¬ 
tated in the affair.— IV. Donaldson. 

Bannister was certainly not the chief of convulsively 
droll actors ; but he was, to my humble taste, something 
better—one who made you forget that you were looking 
at a play. He was pure hilarity, and plain English 
nature. Without a trait of grimace on his comely 
countenance, he always came in as if he had been 
breathing the fresh air of the country; and he was more 
than an actor by seeming to be 110 actor at all, but a 
gloriously pleasant fellow, helping you to enjoy a joke. 
— T. Campbell. 

He began his own stage career in tragedy, and played 
the hero in Voltaire’s “Mahomet.” Garrick, who had 
trained him to the part, met him the next day, after he 
had acquired some applause in “Mahomet,” and asked 
him, with his usual abundance of gestures and eh, ehs, 
what character he wished to play next. “Why,” said 
Bannister, “I was thinking of Oroonoko.” “Eh,” said 
David, staring at Bannister, who was at that time very 
thin, “you will look as much like Oroonoko as a chim¬ 
ney-sweeper in consumption.” Bannister told me that 


at these words of Garrick his knees slackened, and he 
had almost sunk down on the pavement. At another 
interview he ventured to tell the English Roscius that 
he had some thoughts of attempting comedy. “Eh, 
eh!” said Garrick, “why, no, don’t think of that; you 
may humbug the town some time longer as a tragedian; 
bat comedy is a serious thing , so don’t try it yet.” 
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Bannister, however, attempted comedy, and his Don 
Whiskerandos (as he himself says) laughed his tragedy 
out of fashion.— Ibid. 

Bannister is in many parts a judicious actor, as well 
as an agreeable singer of such songs as please an Eng¬ 
lish audience. — T. Davies. 

From my first knowledge of Bannister to the present 
hour, he made his prudence a guard over his festivity; 
and though no man was ever more solicited in social 
life, his amusements neither disturbed his business nor 
deranged his circumstances ; he could always dispense 
the liberal aid which he did not need, and never drew 
on himself, in a single instance that I can remember, 
the displeasure of the public. Being his contemporary 
through no trivial series of years, I remember him in 
tragedy, and am not sorry that he put off the buskin 
early in his career. The genius of John Bannister met 
with a congenial author in Mr. Prince Hoare, who may, 
perhaps, as a farce writer, be said to have best suited 
his talents. But this palm is powerfully contested by 
very able men. Yet whatever contest may exist among 
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the writers of farce, there is none whatever, where Ban¬ 
nister is concerned, among the performers. I have seen 
no actor at all near him where he was fully himself.— 
Boaden. 

His acting was delightful; and his tones to-day ac¬ 
counted for his fame. They were, as a man’s, something 
like Mrs. Jordan’s as a woman.— B. R. Haydon. 

Of another comic favorite who entered the lists with 
this celebrated trio (i. e., Parsons, Quick and Edwin), 
and nobly supported the fight, I have before spoken— 
to Bannister, junior, I allude. But I must not forget here 
to add that he possessed what they “upon the adverse 
faction” wanted, strong serio-comic power; and that his 
personation of the character of a sailor was certainly 
superior to that of any other actor on the stage. I do 
not allude to our modern trap-clapping sailors ; imposters 
in a blue jacket and trousers, who vociferate a certain 
number of slang nautical phrases ; who, with their elbows, 
bang their tobacco-boxes, put quids in their mouths, 



JACK BANNISTER. 

pull up their trousers, and, boasting of “ Britannia’s 
wooden walls” and “Albion’s matchless glory,” swagger 
up to the lamps, exclaiming: “There’s a sailor for 
you!” No, I allude to the genuine Jack Tar, par¬ 
ticularly Congreve’s Ben ; in that legitimate sailor Ban¬ 
nister was inimitable. Indeed, the love-scene between 
him and Miss Prue, when this latter part was acted by 
Mrs. Jordan, was probably never surpassed in rich, 
natural comedy.— F. Reynolds. 

About 1808 he was persuaded to give an entertain¬ 
ment by himself, and accordingly employed the talent 
of George Colman and others to prepare him one, which 
he subsequently delivered at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 


the London, and various other places in town, and in 
all the principal provincial cities. In it he gave a mi¬ 
metic representation of his first audience with Garrick ; 
this Quick and Whitbread declared “was not imitation, 
but identity.” Bannister’s “ Budget” differed essentially 
from Mathews’ “At Home;” the former being a blend¬ 
ing of serious and comic stories, the latter, if we except 

o 

“Mallet” and “The Yorkshire Gambler,” exclusively 
comic. Mathews was by many degrees the greater 
mimic, but Bannister was the pleasanter fellow ; Ma¬ 
thews made you laugh more, but he altogether satisfied 
you less. Public taste underwent a great change be¬ 
tween 1808 and 1830. Mathews’ jokes would not have 
been taken in the former year, and Bannister’s “ Budget” 
would be “flat, stale, and unprofitable” now.— Recol- 
lections of Bannister. . 

Mrs. Dora Jordan* was born in 1762 and died in 
1816. 

Those who have only seen Mrs. Jordan within the last 
ten or fifteen years can have no adequate notion of her 
performances of such parts as Ophelia; Helena in “All’s 
Well that Ends Well,” and Viola in this play. Her 
voice had latterly acquired a coarseness which suited 
well enough with her Nells and Hoydens ; but in those 
days it sank, with her steady melting eye, into the heart. 
Her joyous parts—in which her memory now chiefly 
lives—j n her youth were outdone by her plaintive ones. 
There is no giving an account how she delivered the 
disguised story of her love for Orsino. . . . She used 11 a 
rhetoric in her passion ; or it was nature’s own rhetoric, 
most legitimate then, when it seemed altogether without 
rule or law.— Charles Lamb. 

A charming, cordial actress, on the homely side of the 
agreeable, with a delightful voice.— Leigh Hunt. 

Went to the play with Hobhouse. Mrs. Jordan super¬ 
lative in Hoyden, and Jones well enough in Foppington. 
What plays! what wit!—helas, Congreve and Vanbrugh, 
are you only comedy?— Byron. 

Mathews was frequently invited to the house of this 
fascinating actress, and visited her on severed occasions 
of domestic interest. He always accepted her invitations 

* Mrs. Jordan was the mistress of the Duke of Clarence, afterwards 
William IV. Her maiden name—in the significant sense of maidenhood 
—was Miss Bland. This, when she went on the stage, she* changed to 
Miss Francis. Before long, however, her mother wrote to request another 
change, and she took that of Mrs. Jordan. The Mrs . was prefixed, we 
are told, to keep “frivolous suitors at bay.” Old Tate Wilkinson claimed 
the honor of re-naming her. “You have crossed the water, my dear,” 
he said to her, “ so I’ll call you Jordan ! And by the memory of Sam ! ”* 
he adds, “if she didn’t take my joke in earnest, and call herself Mrs. 
Jordan ever since.” Her first appearance in London was in 1785, at 
Drury Lane, as Peggy in “The Country Girl.” Her success was imme¬ 
diate ; her salary was doubled, and she was allowed two benefits. She 
was the mother of ten children by the Duke, who, on separating from 
her, caused a yearly allowance of ,£4,400 to be settled 011 her, with the 
provision that if she returned to the stage the care of the Duke’s four 
daughters, together with £1,500 a year, should revert to him. She re¬ 
turned to the stage, and the children and the money were surrendered 
to the Duke. 
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when he could, and became strongly attached to her 
society. He used to say that her fine, joy-inspiring 
tones, and her natural and peculiar manner of speaking, 
always carried a warmth to his heart which no other 
voice ever conveyed, and seemed to do him good. She 
was indeed an extraordinary and exquisite being, as dis- 


DORA JORDAN. 

tinct from any other being in the world as she was 
superior to all her contemporaries in her particular line 
of acting .—Life of Mathews. 

Here alone, I believe, in her whole professional career, 
Mrs. Siddons found a rival who beat her out of* a single 
character. The rival Rosalind was Mrs. Jordan ; but 
those who best remember Mrs. Jordan will be the least 
surprised at her defeating her great contemporary in this 
one instance. Mrs. Jordan was perhaps a little too much 
of the romp in some touches of the part; but altogether 
she had the naivete of it to a degree that Shakespeare 
himself, if he had been a living spectator, would have 
gone behind the scenes to have saluted her for her suc¬ 
cess in it.— T. Campbell , “Life of Siddons A 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was quite enchanted with a being 
who, like Jordan, ran upon the stage as a play-ground , 
and laughed from sincere wildness of delight. He said, 
“she vastly exceeded everything he had ever seen, and 
really was what others only affected to be.” The friend 
to whom he thus expressed himself had but just arrived 
in town, and, struck by his enthusiasm, said to him : 
“What, sir! greater than your friend, Mrs. Abington?” 
“Yes, sir,” said Sir Joshua, “greater than Mrs. Abing- 


ton, wherever she challenges comparison.” “Well,” 
rejoined his friend, “at all events you must not forget 
the more extended range of Mrs. Abington—her fine 
lady.” “I do not forget the fine lady of Mrs. Abing¬ 
ton ; it is never to be forgotten—I spoke of the two 
actresses where they challenged comparison. But as to 
more extensive range, I do not know that you can make 
out your point ; for opposed to these fashionable ladies, 
you have the fashionable men of Mrs. Jordan, and the 
women who would pass for men, whether Wildairs or 
Hypolitas in comedy, and the tender and exquisite 
Viola of Shakespeare, where she combines feeling with 
sportive effect, and does as much by the music of her 
melancholy as the music of her laugh.” —Life of Mrs. 
Jordan. 

It was not as an actress, but as herself, that she 
charmed every one. Nature had formed her in her 
most prodigal humor ; and when nature is in the humor 
to make a woman all that is delightful she does it most 
effectually. Her face, her tones, her manner, were irre¬ 
sistible ; her smile had the effect of sunshine, and her 
laugh did one good to hear it; her voice was eloquence 
itself—it seemed as if her heart were always at her 
mouth. She was all gayety, openness, and good nature; 
she rioted in her fine animal spirits, and gave more 
pleasure than any other actress, because she had the 
greatest spirit of enjoyment in herself.— Hazlitt , “ Criti¬ 
cisms. ’ ’ 

Mrs. Jordan, more than any English actress, seems to 
have “bewitched” the public. There was an irresistible 
joyousness about her look, her laugh, her voice—a mixt¬ 
ure of enjoyment and sympathy, as if she was full of 
pleasure in what she was doing, and of delight in feel¬ 
ing that pleasure shared by others, which was quite in¬ 
dependent of beauty, grace, or intellect. It must have 
been gall and wormwood to the jealous and domineering 
temper of Mrs. Abington to see the throne she had held 
so long and so despotically usurped by this raw young 
actress-of-all-work from the York circuit, who dressed 
carelessly, moved as the whim prompted her, thought 
nothing of cadences or points, and, in short, was as 
completely the ideal of natural charm as Mrs. Abington 
of artificial.— C. R. Leslie, “Life of Reynolds A 

Mrs. Jordan, when making up a quarrel with a lover, 
was touching beyond description.— B. R. Hay don, “ Auto¬ 
biography.. ’ ’ 

Joseph George Holman was born in 1764 and died 
in 1817. 

Joseph George Holman was a native of London, and 
intended for the church ; but in 1784 he made his debut at 
Covent Garden Theatre. He afterwards went to America, 
and became manager of Charlestown Theatre. Among 
his dramatic productions are the “Votary of Wealth,” a 
comedy; “Red Cross Knights;” “Abroad and at Home,” 
etc. His death was remarkable and melancholy, taking 
place, together with his second wife, two days after their 
marriage, by the yellow fever. —Universal Biography. 
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All the actors of that day, both in the street and on 
the stage, Holman surpassed in majestic bearing and 
deportment. The London critics acknowledged his Lord 



MR. HOLMAN AND MRS. WARREN AS YOUNG BELMONT AND ROSETTA 
IN “THE FOUNDLING.” 

Townly, in “The Provoked Husband,” the perfection of 
the nobleman of the days of Chesterfield. He was quite 
unlike an actor in the dignified lord, and was the thing 
itself. . . . Many De Valmonts I have witnessed in fifty- 
four years, but have never seen the equal of this accom¬ 
plished English actor.— Donaldson. 

Holman having been annoyed by some anonymous 
criticism, wrote, on a pane of glass at the Booth Hall 
Inn, Gloucester : 

“My life is like the glass I mark, at best, 

Shining, but brittle ; easily impressed; 

The missile of a wanton, unseen foe 

Can smash a glass or actor at a blow.—J. G. H.” 

Miles Andrews, who was travelling with him, wrote 
under it before they left: 

“Your life like to this glass! Not so, my lad; 

This has reflection, which you never had.—M. P. A.” 

—Records of a Veteran. 

When Reynolds and Holman were in the first dawn 
of their reputation, the latter wrote to Reynolds from 
some of the provinces to say, that he had heard Macklin, 
had seen him one night in u Werter” (a play of Rey¬ 
nolds’), and had expressed himself highly delighted with 
the performance. “If you should meet him,” continued 
Holman, “pray tell him how much flattered I feel, etc., 
etc., and how proud I shall be to continue to merit,” 
etc., etc. Reynolds accordingly took the first opportunity 


to address Macklin when he met him ; but he had not 
gone far with “his friend Holman’s” rapturous ac¬ 
knowledgments when Macklin, interrupting him, said : 
“Stop, stop, sir! before you go any further, have the 
goodness to tell me who are you, and who is the fellow 
you’re talking of?”— T. Moore . 

Holman, with the bright, glittering teeth in Lothario, 
and the deep pavior’s sighs in Romeo, the jolliest per¬ 
son (“our son is fat”) of any Hamlet I have yet seen, 
with the most laudable attempts (for a personable man) 
at looking melancholy.— C. Lamb. 

William Dowton was born in 1764 and died in 1851. 

Mr. Dowton might have reminded one very often of 
the fabled fountain of antiquity, whose water, it was 
said, bubbled as if boiling, yet never ran over, but 
always fell back again perfectly cool upon itself.— Mrs. 
C. Mathews. 

Dowton’s face, manner, and delivery were so truly 
in keeping with nature, that an auditor could hardly 
imagine he was looking on anything but the thing itself, 
so wonderfully Dowton conceived and executed the most 
difficult character. During his stay at Southampton he 
played Sir Anthony Absolute, Sir Peter Teazle, Sir 
David Dunder, and Sir John Falstaff in “Henry IV.” 
It has ever been said that the delineation of the fat 
knight is a sure test of an actor’s talents. Since the 
days of Henderson, the manager Maxfield, who had seen 
that great man, declared he had never witnessed any 



WILLIAM DOWTON. 

one that in the slightest degree approached Dowton in 
Sir John. — W. Donaldson. 

Dowton’s passionate old men are pronounced fault¬ 
less : they are so ; nothing can be more true to nature, 
for it is Dowton’s nature. I have seen Dowton, an¬ 
noyed at dinner, snatch his wig off his head and fling 
it into the fire. There is scarcely any extravagance of 
manner that he has portrayed in Sir Anthony, Restive, 
or Oldboy, that I have not noticed in him in private 
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life. I have seen him deprived of speech by irritation. 

- —Records of a Veteran . 

Benjamin Charles Jncledon was born in 1764 and 
died in 1826. 

Incledon was notoriously a vain man, an egotist in 
the most liberal and extended sense of the word. I11 
pronouncing his own name he believed he described all 
that was admirable in human nature. He called him¬ 
self the u English Ballad-singer ”—a distinction he would 
not have exchanged for the highest in the realm of 
talent.— Mrs. C. Mathews . 

Incledon was an original, and a general favorite among 
his brother actors. He was ever ready with a witty 
expression, and was rarely indeed seen out of humor. 
The elder Mathews gave a firstrate imitation of Incle¬ 
don ; and although the great mimic’s face was totally 
unlike the national singer’s, yet it was difficult to tell, 
when seen together, which was Incledon and which was 
Mathews.— W. Donaldson . 

The tuneful favorite of your youthful days, 

Rear’d by your smiles and nurtur’d by your praise; 

Whom you proclaim’d from competition free, 

Unrivall’d in his native minstrelsy. 

— Dowton. 

It is a pity I cannot put on paper the singular gab¬ 
bling^ of that actor: the lax and sailor-like twist of 
mind with which everything hung upon him, and his 
profane pieties in quoting the Bible, for which and 
swearing he seemed to have an equal reverence.— Leigh 
Hunt. ' 

He is one of the worst-looking men I ever saw, and 
has, indeed, completely the face and figure of a low 
sailor. He is likewise a wretched actor, and always 
appears on the stage with that kind of awkward stiff¬ 
ness that arises from a man being in better company 
than he is accustomed to. He is, however, a very 
charming singer, and has the most manly and at the 
same time most agreeable voice I ever heard. He 
was, I am told, in reality a common sailor originally. 
I have also heard that he has other talents than that of 
singing, and can eat and drink more at a meal than any 
other man.— C. R. Leslie's “ Autobiography f 1813. 

His vocal endowments were certainly considerable : he 
had a voice of uncommon power, both in the natural 
and falsetto. The former was from A to G—a compass 
of about fourteen notes ; the latter he could use from D 
to E or F, or about ten notes. His natural voice was 
full and open, neither partaking of the reed nor the 
string, and sent forth without the smallest artifice ; and 
such was its ductility, that when he sang pianissimo , it 
retained its original quality. His falsetto was rich, sweet 
and brilliant, but totally unlike the other. He took it 
without preparation, according to circumstances, either 
about D, E, or F, or ascending an octave, which was 
his most frequent custom ; he could use it with facility, 
and execute in it ornaments of a certain class with 
volubility and sweetness. His shake was good, and 


his intonation much more correct than is common to 
singers so imperfectly educated .—Dictionary of Musi¬ 
cians. 

Charles Dignum was born in 1765 and died in 1827. 

A quick transition from summer to winter was easy 
to him who knew no middle season of spring and fall. 
As soon, therefore, as Vauxliall Gardens closed their 
rural gates, Drury Lane Theatre opened wide—very 
wide—its dignified portals to admit Diggy’s ample form; 
for there, time out of mind, he was found the stock 



CHARLES DIGNUM. 

representative of the gallant Captain Lightly, a char¬ 
acter which he performed annually to Mrs. Jordan’s 
romp for nearly a quarter of a century, and of which, 
by prescriptive right, he retained possession for many a 
year after the secession of that inimitable actress. Who 
that had ever seen Dignum in the amatory soldier could 
forget him? With what a full-blown martial air would 
lie present himself, as lounging about the streets, though 
morning, in a captain’s full-dress regimentals of his 
day ! . . . How judiciously would Diggy in a subsequent 
scene act the part of bottle-holder to the delicate Miss 
Tomboy, during her pugilistic experiments upon her 
grocer cousin !—his warrior head, pomatumed and pow¬ 
dered, resembling a seedling cauliflower, and agreeing 
in shape, though not in color, with his well-rounded 
face ; his figure bedight in scarlet coat, with yellow 
facings; white dimity, double-breasted, and lapelled 
waistcoat; red sash, pendant over his white kerseymeres, 
the ends dangling unequally above his well-mangled 
silk stockings of a bluish hue ; with paste knee and 
shoe buckles, low quartered pumps, and a very large 
three-cornered cocked hat, gilt-buttoned and looped, 
with a towering red-and-white feather swagging over 
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one shoulder—presenting altogether u a combination and 
a form, indeed, where every (gallery) god did seem to 
set his seal to give assurance of’’—an officer and a 
gentleman! (Dignum was essentially that , or less’than 
that he was nothing.)— Mrs . C. Mathews . 

Dignum made his debut at Drury Dane Theatre, in 
1784, in the character of Young Meadows in the comic 
opera of u Love in a Village. ” His figure was, indeed, 
rather unfavorable for the part he represented, but his 
voice was so clear and full-toned, and his manner of 
singing so judicious, that he was received with the 
warmest applause. He then appeared in Cymon, and 
again experienced the most flattering approbation. His 
voice was a fine tenor. Amongst other characters, those 
of Hawthorn and Giles particularly suited him, and he 
was superior in them to every other actor since the days 
of Beard.— Dictionary of Musicians . 

In a common room his voice, it must be confessed, is 
musical and pleasant; and while he sits in a chair after 
a good dinner (which he is said to be very fond of) 
he seems to feel no embarrassment. He has been used 
to sitting on a tailor’s shop-board for many years, there¬ 
fore the habit of sitting is as familiar to him as to the 
grand signior ; when Dignum walks down the stage his 
motion is like to that of an empty butt set upon one 
end in a hurry, which, ere it settles to a standstill, 
makes many strange, unwieldy motions ; and when it rests 
has nothing to boast of but its void rotundity. It must 
be allowed that he has music about him ; but as an 
actor I know not whether he is so likely to excel.— C. 
H. Wilson . 

Mrs. Mountain was born in 1771 and died in 1840. 

This charming songstress and no less charming woman 
is still living and in good health (1835). Her maiden 
name was Wilkinson, and some of her family were cele¬ 
brated as wire and rope dancers. She was engaged by 
Tate Wilkinson (no relative) at York as a substitute for 
Mrs. Jordan when that lady made her metropolitan essay 
(1785). About five or six years prior to this she (then 
a child) appeared at the Circus with Mrs. Bland, Russell, 
Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Wybrow, and other children, in 
a piece by old Dibdin, called u The Boarding School, 
or Breaking Up.” This performance was rendered by 
the great talent of the children so effective that the 
patent proprietors interfered, and the juvenile company 
narrowly escaped a gaol. As she commenced, so she 
concluded her career with an engagement at the Surrey, 
where she played with Incledon a few nights before she 
left the stage. About twenty years since, or upwards, 
she gave an entertainment by herself, which was very 
profitable, in the provinces. She married Mr. Mountain, 
the well-known leader. As they had no family the 
would-be wits of the day made the name subservient to 
some ridiculous puns, which I need not resuscitate.— 
Records of a Veteran . 

This lady ranks amongst the firstrate 011 the stage, 
when considered as a vocal performer.— C. H. Wrlson. 


John Fawcett was born in 1769 and died in 1837. 

He was one of our few remaining actors who have 
striven successfully to individualize their performances, 
instead of considering them as mere opportunities to 
display certain energies, or to make certain faces and 
hits. His style was essentially hard, yet he managed, 
by art and care, to bend it so as to discriminate the 
varieties of character which he attempted. He had not 



the facility or richness of Munden, nor the antique ele¬ 
gance of Farren—he could not play grotesque parts like 
the first, nor elderly beaux like the last; but in repre¬ 
sentations of bluff honesty and rude, manly feeling, he 
had no rival. His performances were eminently Eng¬ 
lish ; few performers, indeed, have spoken our language 
so purely, and none have represented so well those 
manly feelings of which we are habitually proud. Of 
the performances to which he himself alluded in his 
parting address—Caleb Quotem, Job Thornbury, Dr. 
Pangloss, Sir Mark Chace, and Captain Copp, I greatly 
prefer the last two, each of which seems to me, in its 
way, absolutely perfect. Besides these, I recollect his 
admirable acting of the Fanner, in the. original u Maid 
and the Magpie : n staid form, almost crabbed, till the 
poor girl is taken to prison, then breaking out with 
unexpected energy of defence, which (when all seemed 
vain) was succeeded by a sad patience irresistibly touch¬ 
ing. — Talfourd . 

A great, original, masterly comedian, always natural, 
and extremely powerful.— Boaden. 
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John Richardson was born in 1766 and died in 1836. 

Richardson made his bow at Smithfield in 1786. His 
stage and theatrical fittings were at first of a very rude 
character. The first floor of a public house was turned 
into a theatre, and the platform or parade, which was 
fitted up outside the window, formed an arch over the 
stalls of the sellers of gingerbread, nuts and fried fish, 
which stood below. The audience had to reach the 
theatre by means of a ladder, communicating from the 
platform to the fair. Twenty-one times a day were the 
unlucky performers called upon to go through their 
parts. The audiences were not very fastidious, and as 
long as they had a broad-sword combat and a ghost, 
the actors were at liberty to play all sorts of tricks with 
the drama. The length of the performance was indeed 
usually regulated by the number of people waiting to 
enter the show. When it was thought that there was 
a sufficient quantity of visitors outside to form another 
audience, some one would be sent in to inquire in a 
loud voice if John Audley was there. This was a signal 
to the actors to cut the part short; and to abridge a 
performance is very commonly called to “John Audley” 
it. This trick was first practised by Shuter at his booth 
in 1759. Whatever may have been the cause, it is cer' 
tain that at first curses, loud, deep, and comprehensive 
as that of Ernulphus, were heard from Richardson’s re¬ 
treating patrons ; but it was not long before he installed 
himself in popular favor. The performances of Bar- 
tlemy were repeated at Edmonton and other places, and 
at the end of the year our showman found himself the 
possessor of a good sum of money. With this he built 
himself two or three caravans (“carrywans” was his pro¬ 
nunciation) in which he could convey his company and 
properties from one place to another. . . . His show 
became one of the principal features of many of the 
fairs of the kingdom—Bartlemy and Greenwich being 
his head-quarters—but it was not until after many years, 
and many hardships, that he was enabled to give his 
show that appearance of splendor which we are accus¬ 
tomed to associate with it in our younger days.— Corn- 
hill Magazine , 1865. 

We were once introduced to the celebrated “Muster” 
Richardson, and were presented with a free admission 
to his “theater, as one of the purfession.” The drama 
was called “The Wandering Outlaw, or the Hour of 
Retribution,” concluding with “The Death of Orsina, 
and the Appearance of the Accusing Spirit.” We did 
not enjoy it very much, as the rain came through the 
canvas and the principal tragedian and the ghost had 
the influenza. Richardson claimed to have had under 
his management the elder Kean, Wallack, Barnes, the 
favorite pantaloon, and other celebrities. He had a fine 
appreciation of genius, that Muster Richardson, and left 
a gentleman of the fair—the original Mazeppa at Astley’s 
—a handsome legacy because he was a bold speaker.— 
Mark Lemon. 

This person, who is the last of the real race of itiner¬ 


ant dramatic showmen, amassed a fortune by unwearied 
industry ; for upwards of forty years he has reigned su¬ 
preme in Smithfield and other fairs. It happened some 
years since, at the time of the fair at St. Albans, that 
a dreadful fire occurred ; Richardson and his company 
did their utmost to extinguish it, and their services 
were considered valuable. Some time afterwards a sub¬ 
scription was raised for the uninsured sufferers ; a plain¬ 
looking man, in a rusty black coat, red waistcoat, 
corduroy inexpressibles, and worsted stockings, entered 
the committee-room and gave in his subscription—^100. 
“What name shall we say, sir?” asked the astonished 
clerk. “ Richardson , the penny showman, ’ ’ was the proud 
reply.— Records of a Stage Veteran , 1836. 

Mrs. Billington was born in 1770 and died in 1818. 



MRS. BimiNGTON. 


I heard excellent music last night, and the last public 
notes of the sweetest singer I have ever heard, or prob¬ 
ably ever shall hear—I mean, combined with so much 
power—for I have heard many moderately strong voices 
still sweeter, according to the usual equalization of 
heaven’s gifts. Mrs. Billington professedly sang for the 
last time ; but as I saw Mara’s resurrection about six 
different times in ten years, I am not without hope of 
hearing her again. Her last Italian air was that which 
Tarchi taught me, “Sarah’s Lamentation;” it was 
marked MS., and every one is wishing for it.— Mrs. 
Trench , 1811. 

Of all the female singers that England ever produced, 
no one ever obtained, or perhaps deserved, such celebrity 
as Mrs. Billington. Her transcendent talents were not 
only the boast of the country, but the whole of Europe 
did them homage, and wherever she went she was hon¬ 
ored and caressed.— Percy Anecdotes. 

In my judgment the most accomplished of all English 
singers. — Boaden. 

The full-length of Mrs. Billington as Saint Cecilia, 
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with a choir of angels fluttering around and making 
music to her voice, is now in New York, in the Len¬ 
nox Gallery. This sweet singer, against the wish of 
her father, the famous hautboy of the Italian Opera 
orchestra, had changed her maiden name of Weichsell 
at fifteen for that of her husband, Billington, one of the 
Drury Lane band ; and, after a year’s strolling in Ire¬ 
land, had made her debut in Rosetta in February, 1786, 
at once dazzling the town with the brilliancy of her 
vocalization and the flush of her youthful beauty, which 
even at this early age was of the full and luscious order. 
—C. R. Leslie . 



DRURY DANE THEATRE IN 1790. 


Robert William Elliston was born in 1774 and died 
in 1831. 

I can conceive nothing better than . . . Elliston in 
gentleman's comedy, and in some parts of tragedy.— 
Byron . 

He was a most delightful companion, and it might 
have been said of him in homely phrase, with more 
point than of most people, that in conversation “he was 
as good as a comedy,” aye, and one of the very best 
comedies, too. I remember few people who carried their 
professional charm more entirely into their private life. 
Mr. Elliston in manner was like that of many other 
actors, a distinct person behind the scenes and in society 
— i. e ., in and ont of a theatre. In the former position, 
it always seemed to me that he felt it necessary to put 
“an antic disposition on,” especially when he became 
a manager, in order to cope with the oddity and variety 
of characters and tempers he then encountered ; but at 


these times I am fully persuaded that, like Hamlet, he 
was only mad “north-north-west.”— Mrs . C. Mathews . 

Elliston was ill adapted for tragedy. Although pos¬ 
sessing a highly intelligent face, his limbs were not 
Apollo-shaped, nor could he boast the height and ma¬ 
jesty of Holman. He was quite original, and could bid 
defiance to either Cooke or Kemble in a certain number 
of characters. His voice was of a superior quality, of 
great compass, and capable of any intonation ; his face 
noble, and his height about five feet ten.— W. Donald¬ 
son , 4 4 Recollections . ’ ’ 

“I found the crown hanging 011 a bush,” said an 
English usurper ; 44 1 picked the Surrey from the gutter,” 
exclaimed the equally regal Robert William Elliston, 
who was, in truth, a magnifico of the first order—a 
hound of the first breed: his successors are 44 petty lar¬ 
ceny” potentates—trundle-tails. Robert William lived 

in open war with usurers, and did not combine the 
arduous duties of a manager with the anxious employ¬ 
ment of a bill-discounter ; he paid, but he never took , 
thirty per cent. ; he looked a sheriff’s officer into dust, 
and would have expired with virtuous horror at an ex¬ 
change of monetary courtesies with his opposite neighbor 
of Charlotte street, the bailiff for Surrey. The people 
of St. George’s Fields should raise a monument to Ellis¬ 
ton for the Falstaff that he brought among them. Nor 
before nor since have they of the Surrey beheld aught 
worthy of the knight’s shoe-leather. On his second ap¬ 
pearance in the part at Drury Lane, Elliston fell down 
in speechless intoxication ; but he fell, only to rise at 
the Surrey. Elliston’s Falstaff! What a combination 
of the wit, the humorist, the sensual feeder, the worldly 
philosopher, and the gentleman! At once his manner 
redeemed the taste of Prince Hal—in a moment his 
tones, his look, and carriage convinced you that he 
could on occasion rise above the mere bolter of capons 
and swallower of sherries ; he proved, what every other 
Falstaff has failed in, or, rather, what they never at¬ 
tempted, considering it no part of the character—that 
he could be a courtier. The Falstaff of other actors is 
the mere cooksliop Falstaff—the Falstaff of Elliston 
might, if he pleased, have attended levees. We fear that 
few, very few, critics crossed the bridge to see the fat 
knight, which, it is our faith, was the highest triumph 
of Elliston as an actor, inasmuch as it combined, height¬ 
ened, and enriched all the qualities which he severally 
displayed in other parts. We shall never forget his look, 
attitude, and voice when narrating the famous Gadsliill 
fight. As he proceeded, detailing his prowess, like a 
true liar, he became a convert to his own falsehood, 
and his frame dilated, and his voice deepened and rolled 
with his imaginary triumphs, and for the time he stood, 
in his own conviction, the breathing Hector of his own 
lie. Nothing could be more exquisite—no expression 
could more perfectly catch the subtle spirit of Shake¬ 
speare than the glance of Elliston—his flushed face, 
quivering with conquest, and his whole mountain of a 
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body big with the hero, as be cried: “Thou knowest 
my old ward ; here I lay, and thus I bore my point. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me !” Of a piece 
with this was his rallying under the exposure of the 



Prince; and when asked by Hal: “What trick, what 
device, what starting-hole, canst thou now find out to 
hide thee from this open and apparent shame?”— 
gathering himself up, fairly melting his face with a 
smile, and his eye glowing like a carbuncle, Elliston 
fulmined rather than spoke : ‘ ‘ By the Lord, I knew ye 
as well as he that made ye !” Poor Elliston ! he sleeps 
in lead in St. John’s Church, and the Surrey is governed 
by Mr. Davidge.— New Monthly Magazine , 1836. 

In greenrooms impervious to mortal eye, the Muse 
beholds thee wielding posthumous empire. Thin ghosts 
of figurantes (never plump 011 earth) circle thee end¬ 
lessly, and still their song is, Eye on endless phantasy. 
Magnificent were thy capnccios on this globe of earth, 
Robert William Elliston ! for as yet we know not thy 
new name in heaven. It irks me to think that, stript 
of thy regalities, thou shouldst ferry over, a poor forked 
shade, in crazy Stygian wherry. Methinks I hear the 
old boatman, paddling by the weedy wharf, with raucid 
voice bawling, “Sculls, sculls!” to which, with 
waving hand and majestic action, thou deignest no 
reply other than in two curt syllables, “No; oars!” 
— C. Lamb. 

What do some of the diurnal critics mean by their 
cant about “a certain age” and “the hand of time?” 
It is they who have grown old, not he, and they would 
shift the weight of years to his gayety from their own 
wrinkled wisdom. Have they seen him in Ranger, 
“with wine in his head and money in his purse, 
finely running his career of frolic, redeeming libertinism 
by a flow of animal spirits which makes it seem mere 
jesting, bringing back the “good old times” when the 


gayeties of youth and the infirmities of age were not 
visited with the penalties of felon baseness, and dancing, 
drinking, and making love and fun as if the world con¬ 
tained no treadmill ? Let them go and see him in Young 
Absolute, playing off Acres on Falkland, with the roguish 
eye and inward chuckle ; or disporting with Falstaff as 
Prince Hal, worthy to mate with “the great sublime” 
of jovial wits; or changing, swift as “meditation,” or 
as Mathews, “from grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ 
from idiotcy to college thoughtfulness, and again to 
mercurial want of thought in “Three and the Deuce” 
—and then let them assert, if they dare, that he is grown 
older ! If there were a little falling off in rapidity and 
force, surely it were better to enjoy the exertions of a 
performer who has gone onward with ourselves, and who 
half awakens a thousand recollections of old joy, than 
to call for a stranger with nothing but youth on Ins 
side, who has no root in our experiences or affections, 
and who will attempt to confound our recollections with 
some new reading', and puzzle the faith of our child¬ 
hood. But there is no falling off; our actor is as gay 
as if he had not Drury Lane to answer for, and as full 
of glee and hope as he was at five-and-twenty. The 
occasional want of continuity in his elocution, which 
nature meant a blemish, really gives effect to his hap¬ 
piest passages, when his glee comes out like champagne, 
after a short pull at the cork, bright, sparkling, and as 
full of body as of life and flavor. In gallantry there is 
no one who approaches him—he addresses a woman 
with a mingled ardor and respect of which 110 other 
actor has a conception, and puts more of love into his 
flirtation with a street acquaintance than many an actor 
has been able to infuse into his representations of the 
amatory heroes of tragedy. Long very long may full 
audiences foster his good spirits, and may he gi\ e im¬ 
pulse to theirs !— T. N. Talfourd , 1836. 

Richard Jones was born in 1778 and died in 1851. 



RICHARD JONES AS PUFF. 


In 1809 Richard Jones made his debut at Covent Gar¬ 
den, in Macklin’s comedy of “Love a la Mode,” as 
Squire Groom. Lewis attended behind the scenes to 
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witness his protege's first attempt. When the cue was 
given for his entrance, Jones became transfixed with 
fear and, instead of giving the “view halloo,” was 
struck dumb. Lewis, perceiving the dilemma of the 
new actor, roared : “Yoicks! yoicks!” The audience, 
hearing those well-known sounds, exclaimed : “A second 
Lewis!” Slapping Jones on the back, Lewis told him 
to go in and win. Jones, lacking courage, dashed on 
the stage amid the most deafening plaudits ; and as he 
paced about in his jockey-dress—thus showing off his 
slim, tall, and well-formed person—minutes absolutely 
elapsed before he could utter a word for the applause. 
His success was most complete, and Jones remained in 
London as the true successor of Lewis as long as the 
legitimate drama had a home.— Recollections of an Actor. 

Edward Knight was born in 1774 and died in 1826. 



EDWARD KNIGHT AS SIM IN “ WITD OATS.” 


He was born at Birmingham in 1774, and was intended 
by his friends for an artist ; but having at an early 
period a penchant for the stage, on the death of the per¬ 
son to whom he was articled, made his first appearance 
at Newcastle-under-Line, as Hob, in the farce of “Hob 
in the Well ;” but so astounding was his reception that 
it quite disconcerted him, and, unable to go on with 
the character, he ran off the stage, and it was performed 
by another. His ardor was for some time checked by 
this mishap, and lie resumed the pencil for another year, 
but the ruling passion was strong. He ventured in a 
more obscure place, Raither, in North Wales, again 
played Hob, and was successful. After strolling about 
some time, he was engaged by Mr. Nunns, of the Staf¬ 
ford company. In that town he married a daughter of 


Mr. Clewes, a wine merchant. . . . O11 October 14. 
1809, he made his first appearance at the Lyceum as 
Timothy Quaint, in “The Soldier’s Daughter,” and 
Robin Roughhead, in “Fortune’s Frolic.” He was 
equally successful in Jerry Blossom, Sim, Spado, Trip, 
etc., and continued a favorite till illness compelled him 
to retire. His powers as a comic actor were certainly 
considerable. There was an odd quickness and a certain 
droll play about every muscle in his face that fully pre¬ 
pared the audience for the jest that was to follow. His 
Sim, in “Wild Oats,” may be termed the most chaste 
and natural performance on the stage. On one occasion, 
in the exercise of his profession, Knight had a very nar¬ 
row escape with his life. On the evening of February 
17, 1816, when performing with Miss Kelly in the 
farce of “Modern Antiques,” a maniac named Barnett 
fired a pistol at the lady, which had nearly given him 
his quietus. His remains were removed to a vault in 
Pancras New Church on the 27th of February, when, 
among the mourners, were Mr. Elliston, Dr. Pearson, 
Mr. Carpue, Mr. G. Soane, etc., etc.— New Monthly 
Magazine , 1826. 

John Braham was born in 1774 and died in 1856. 

I remember Braham in his prime. His voice was a 
tenor of the purest quality, of extraordinary power, and 
of singular sweetness. It ranged from La below the 
lines to the upper Si. With it he at times produced a 
sensation beyond the power of description. He was 
without a rival ; but he called into being a host of imi¬ 
tators, most of whom were nearly as vulgar as they 
were incapable. Nothing can be conceived more superb 
than Braham’s singing of “Comfort ye my People.” 
I remember hearing him in “The Messiah” at York 
Cathedral in 1833. How his exquisite notes rose above 
the swell of * the orchestra and the organ ! His execu¬ 
tion was marvellous; his articulation perfect. His father’s 
name was Abraham ; and as he was short and stout his 
neighbors nicknamed him “Punch.” The title clung; 
and always after he was spoken of as “Abe Punch.” 
Braham’s education when a boy was utterly neglected. 
He now and then made a few shillings by singing in 
the choir of the great synagogue ; and there his voice 
attracted the attention of one of the brothers Goldsmid, 
then a very opulent family. On the conclusion of the 
service young Abraham was requested to call upon 
Abraham Goldsmid. Repairing to Leman street, Good¬ 
man’s Fields (in 1793 this being the aristocratic quartier 
of the Jews), he was introduced by Goldsmid to Leoni 
Lee, a clever musician. By Lee young Abraham was 
instructed in the rudiments of music and singing ; and 
two years after he made his appearance at the Garrick 
Theatre under the name of Braham. His success was 
prompt and decisive.— Henry Russell. 

Braham’s voice is a tenor, enlarged in compass by a 
falsetto, and its whole range of really useful and good 
notes extends from A in the bass to E in alto—a scale 
of twenty notes. The tone, when not forced, approached 
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the very best sounds of a clarionet, beautifully played— 
less reedy, though perhaps always a little lowered by 
that defect. It was so perfectly even and equal, and he 
possessed so thorough a command over it, that he could 
produce any given quantity or quality upon any part of 
it at pleasure ; while, if he ran through his whole com¬ 
pass by semitones, it was impossible to point out at 
what precise interval he took or relinquished the falsetto, 
though the peculiar quality of that voice when he rose 
high was sufficiently perceptible: But to this faculty 
(the true portame 7 ito of Italian vocalization) he also 
added the power of coloring the tone according to the 
passion ; he could increase or attenuate its volume, not 
merely making it louder or softer, but by a distinctly 
different expression of tone, so to speak. Braham has 
had few competitors—no rival. The nearest approach to 
rivalry was in the person of Mr. Sapio.— The Progress 
of Music. 

Whoever has heard Braham sing the first line of 
“Waft her, Angels, through the Skies” (from “Jeph- 
thah”), and recollects such first line separately and apart 
from the rest of the song, will have heard the perfection 
of his tone, and will probably admit that he can pro¬ 
duce sounds breathing hope, adoration and fervent piety 
—sounds most touching and full of beauty. Whoever 
has heard him in the recitative preceding this air, 
“Deeper and Deeper Still,” will have listened to as 
extraordinary changes of tone, expressing remorse, hesi¬ 
tation, the deepest anguish and despair, awe, heart¬ 
rending yet firm and resolute obedience to Divine power. 
I11 the order of musical effects it ranks with the finest 
effects of Mrs. Siddons in the drama.— Quarterly Musi¬ 
cal Magazine. 

Braham was born in Rotherhithe in 1774. His father 
was a Portuguese Jew, and was old at the time of young 
Braham’s birth. He went abroad, and died there soon 
after. Leoni, who took Braham in 1793 or 1794, exer¬ 
cised over him not only the control of a teacher, but 
that of a parent. After the failure of Palmer’s Royalty 
scheme Leoni went to Jamaica, taking Braham with him. 
In 1797 Leoni died there, and his pupil returned to 
England, and shortly afterwards assumed that station in 
the musical world which he has held indisputably ever 
since. With regard to the name having been altered 
in the playbills from Abraham—which, it has been 
asserted, was really his appellation—this appears very 
improbable, as it would have been likely to give offence 
to many patrons of the Royalty Theatre, who were prin¬ 
cipally Jews. Besides, from the opening of that theatre 
to the time of its destruction, two or more performers 
of that persuasion have invariably formed members of 
the company. Among them were included Mrs. Bland, 
Isaacs, the bass-singer, Sloman, Mrs. Wallack (sen.), 
Delpini, Leoni himself, Kean’s reputed father and uncle, 
and a variety of other persons, who were engaged there be¬ 
cause their persuasion was a favorable circumstance in the 
way of attracting their brethren.— Records of a Veteran. 


Charles Kemble was born ill 1775 and died in 1854. 

Though not heroic in his person, nor subtle in his 
art, too much frequently upon the strain, and rather 
pleasing than great, yet with no mean share of his family 
advantages ; born for the stage, and naturally studious, 
he might be fairly set next to his brother (John), at 
whatever distance. It was always to be remarked that 
he never imitated him either in the tone or cadence of 



CHARGES KEMBLE. 

speech ; and in the action or display of the person, he 
went upon a principle much less refined and picturesque. 
— Boaden , “ Life of Jordan .” 

I thought the Faulconbridge of Charles Kemble as 
perfect as the Coriolanus of his brother John. Nature, 
as well as art, had admirably adapted the brothers for 
these two characters. Charles, then young, possessed a 
heroic face and figure; and the spirit he threw into the 
reputed son of Coeur de Lion, as he played the char¬ 
acter, was too natural not to be his own.— Leslie , 

4 4 A utobiography. ’ ’ 

Charles Kemble is not so fine a man as John, and we 
cannot choose but call him rather clumsy, especially 
about the ankles ; but then he has a noble, natural air, 
and has studied successfully the art or the science of 
manner, demeanor, carriage, so as to make the most of 
his figure, which is cast in almost Herculean mould. 
His face, though far inferior in heroic expression to 
John’s, is yet noble ; and he has a voice mellow and 
manly, and of much compass, though incapable of those 
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pathetic and profound tones which, in spite of his asthma, 
used to issue forth from that broad chest of his, when 
u Black Jack was in power to-night,” in volume that 
surprised those who had heard him only on more com¬ 
mon occasions, or when he was indisposed to make, or 
incapable of making his highest efforts. For many 
years Charles, though always a favorite with a London 
audience, could justly be said to be but a second-rate 
actor, even in his best characters ; and in his worst he 
was hardly a third-rate one. But the acting of all the 
Kembles is of slow growth. About twenty years ago, 
when Charles could not have been much under forty, 
his acting brightened up into a brilliancy, and expanded 
into a breadth of manner that showed he was about to 
enter on a new era. He did so ; and, ere long, in some 
characters had no equal among his contemporaries, and 
we suspect few, if any, superiors among his predecessors. 
—Blactovood ' s Magazi ne , 1832. 



MRS. CHARLES KEMBLE. 

Mrs. Charles Kemble, nee Miss Decamp, was born 
in 1773 and died in 1838. 

44 But we remember us of a delightful, dark-eyed, dark- 
liaired girl, whose motion was itself music ere her voice 
was heard, and the glance of her gleaming eyes, ere yet 
her lips were severed, itself speech. I11 all melodramatic 
representations, in that exquisite species of historical 
narrative, pantomime, where face, frame and limbs have 
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all to be eloquent,' and to tell tales of passion beyond 
the power of mere airy words ; in the dance that is seen 
to be the language of the exhilarated heart, when it 
seeks to communicate, to cherish, or to expend its joy 
in movements of the animal frame, not merely quickened 
by the spirit, but seemingly themselves spiritualized—in 
all this, who was once comparable in her sparkling girl¬ 
hood to that dangerous yet unwicked witch, the charm- 
and-spell-bearing enchantress, Decamp ? ”— Blackwood's 
Magazine . 

< Charles’ wife, Miss Maria Theresa Decamp, is a sin¬ 
gularly interesting figure in the line of actresses, and, 
with her foreign piquancy and grace, suggests a general 
resemblance to that Eva Maria Violette who became 
Mrs. Garrick. Like her, she came from Vienna, was a 
dancer like her, and, like her, married a classical Eng¬ 
lish actor of good position. The charming engraving 
of her in the Burney Collection shows what a graceful 
and piquant actress she was. She surmounted the diffi¬ 
culties of learning English, became an actress, and 
learned music. She married Charles Kemble in 1806. 
She left the stage in 1819, but returned for one night 
for the purpose of introducing her daughter Fanny, 
when she played The Nurse to the debutante's Juliet. 
She contributed the lively 44 Day after the Wedding” to 
the list of acting plays which still keep the stage. Her 
husband could adapt with tolerable skill from the French 
and German. She died on September 3, 1838, at Chert- 
sey, being sixty-five years old. A sister of hers was 
also on the stage, and figures a good deal in Mathews’ 
44 Memoirs;” while a brother went to America, where, 
according to a familiar biographic notice of the family, 
44 he united the occupations of cowkeeper and actor.”— 
Percy Fitzgerald. 

Charles Mathews was born in 1775 and died in 1835. 

The late Mr. Mathews, a man of genius in his way, 
an imitator of mind as well as manner, and a worthy 
contributor to the wit which he collected from friends 
and kindred, was a disburser of much admirable 4 4 acute 
nonsense,” which it is a pity not to preserve.* What 

* James Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,’’ gives 
a curious illustration of a higher faculty in Mathews than the mimetic : 
“I never met Coleridge but once, and that was under Mathews’ roof. 
The poet then lived (where indeed he died) at Mr. Gilman’s, at Highgate. 
Some of the party—Hook, T. Hill, and (I think) Poole and myself—had 
already assembled. It was a winter’s day : the snow began to fall, and 
doubts arising as to the possibility of Mrs. Gilman’s making her way 
under such circumstances, Mathews, with his inimitable talents of enter¬ 
ing into the mind as well as the manner of others, walked up and down 
the drawing-room, and began to imitate Coleridge by anticipation, some¬ 
what as follows : ‘ My dear Mr. Mathews, such was the inveteracy of the 
angry element in its fleecy descent, that to encounter it was barely pos¬ 
sible to Mr. Gilman and myself. For one of the softer sex the affair was 
altogether impracticable. Mrs. Gilman, after making several efforts, 
was obliged to desist, and Mr. Gilman and I have therefore made our 
appearance without her.’ Scarcely had we ceased to laugh at this exhi¬ 
bition when the gate-bell rung, and — as the demon of imitation would 
have it — the two men made their appearance, and Coleridge began : ‘ My 
dear Mr. Mathews, such was the inveteracy of the element,’ etc. . . . and 
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could be better than his Scotchwoman ? or his foreigners ? 
or the gentleman who, “with infinite promptitude of 
mind, cut off the lion’s head?” or the Englishman who 
after contemplating Mount Vesuvius, and comparing it 
with its fame (and himself), exclaimed, snapping his 
fingers at it: “You’re a humbug!”— Leigh Hunt. 

A comic world in one.— Boaden. 

Hook’s next production was the farce of “Catch Him 
Who Can,” brought out at the Haymarket (1806), the 
music supplied, as in the former case, by his father. 
It was written for the purpose of bringing into juxta¬ 
position the peculiar talents of Liston and Mathews, the 
plot turning on the escape of a supposed murderer. So 
admirable, indeed, was the rapidity with which Mathews, 
as the nobleman’s servant, assumed some six or seven 
different disguises, and so complete his personation, par¬ 
ticularly of Mr. Pennyman (a favorite character of the 
actor’s off the stage, and then first introduced to the 
public), that the audience, on the first night, fairly 
taken in, failed to recognize his identity, and received 
him with perfect silence. The applause was of course 
rapturous on the discovery of the deception.— Barham's 
“Life of Hook." 

My nurse assured me that I was a long, thin, skewer 
of a child ; of a restless, fidgety temperament, and by 
no means regular features—quite the contrary. The 
agreeable twist of my would-be features was occasioned 
by a species of hysteric fits to which I was subject in 
infancy, one of which distorted my mouth and eyebrows 
to such a degree as to render me almost hideous for a 
time; though my partial nurse declared “my eyes made 
up for all, they were so bright and lively.” Be this as 
it may, certain it is that after the recovery from this 
attack, folks laughed the moment they saw me, and 
said: “Bless the little dear! it’s not a beauty, to be 
sure; but what a funny face it has!” The “off-side” 
of my mouth, as a coachman would say, took such an 
affection for my ear, that it seemed to make a perpetual 
strueele to form a closer communication with it; and 
one eyebrow became fixed as a rusty weathercock, while 
the other propped up an inch apparently beyond its 
proper position. The effects remain to this day, though 
moderated.— Charles Mathews. 

Dined with James Ballantyne, and met R. Cadell and 
my old friend Mathews, the comedian, with his son, now 
grown up a clever lad, who makes songs in the style 
of James Smith or Colinan, and sings them with spirit. 
There have been odd associations attending my two last 
meetings with Mathews. The last time I saw him he 
dined with me in company with poor Sir Alexander 
Boswell, who was killed within a week. The time be¬ 
fore was in 1815. Poor Byron lunched with us at Long’s. 
I never saw Byron so full of fun, frolic, wit and whim; 
he was as playful as a kitten. Well, I never saw him 

concluded almost in the language of the benevolent banker who had just 
discounted his oration. You may imagine the effect this produced upon 
our risible organs, which we with difficulty restrained. 


again. So this man of mirth, with his merry meetings, 
has brought me no luck. I should like better that he 
should throw his talent of mimicry and humor into 
the present current tone of the company, than that he 
should be required to give this, that, and t’other bit , 
selected from his public recitations. They are good, 
certainly—excellent; but then you must laugh, and that 
is always severe to me.— Sir IV. Scott. 



CHARI/ES MATHEWS AS AN IDIOT AMUSING HIMSELF WITH A FLY. 

He’s the tallest man in the world, and the funniest. 
He has no regular mouth, but speaks from a little hole 
in his cheek. — William Lewis . 

Few public characters have been more free than Mr. 
Mathews from stain or blackening shade. His faults 
were not vices, but foibles ; the chief, perhaps the only 
serious one, was an occasional and not unfrequent fret- 
fulness or irritability, which was the more remarkable 
from its contrast with his usual good temper and high 
spirits. It was, we believe, a nervous defect arising 
from a naturally delicate constitution, weakened by suc¬ 
cessive accidents, and may probably have checked his 
success as an actor, by causing a hurry and uneasiness 
in those performances in which he felt at all insecure 
of the sympathy of his audience. Thus he often seemed 
to want, especially in the more regular drama, the ease,, 
and, as it is called, the aplomb, which never failed him 
in his own peculiar performances—his “At Homes.” 
He had always an ambition to be thought a great come¬ 
dian, and a repugnance to the reputation of a mimic; * 
and this made him restless and uncomfortable in the 
winter theatres, where his talents as an actor, though 
certainly considerable, did not place him quite in the 
foremost line of comedy. But this annoyance was. 

* In Coleridge’s autobiography is preserved a remark which Mathews 
might have heard the poet utter : “ The talent for mimicry seems strongest 
w r here the human race are most degraded. The poor, naked, half-human 
savages of New Holland were found excellent mimics ; and in civilized 
society minds of the very lowest stamp alone satirize by copying"— 
“ Biog. Lit.,” vol. i. Yet our greatest actors have been admirable mimics 
—Garrick, Foote, Kemble, Henderson, Emery, Munden, etc. Of these 
Garrick and Foote publicly performed imitations designed to satirize.— 
W. Clarke Russell. 
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unreasonable ; his competitors were the most powerful 
artists, and if he was not so great a comic actor as the 
one or the other of these, he had a vein of comic inven¬ 
tion which none of them approached. Mimicry was not 
its essence, but simply one of its means. Its essence 
was the perception and appropriation of what was comic 
in actual nature, not only in her manners, which are 
the materials of the mimic, but in her characters, which 
are the proper subjects of the dramatist. Such a talent 
seems to us to take its place not only above that of the 
mere mimic, but above that of the mere actor, however 
excellent in his art, and to vindicate its place in the 
same compartment with the writers of our broader 
comedy.— Quarterly Review , 1839. 

Miss Mellon (Duchess of St. Albans) was born in 
1775 and died in 1837. 



A QUEEN OF TRUMPS : HARRIET MEEEON (DUCHESS OF ST. AEBANS). 


There might be often seen Harriet Mellon,* then a 
youthful, slim and beautiful creature ; she would come 
all joy and simplicity for a day’s recreation. How 
merry and happy she was ! perhaps happier than when 
splendor hedged her in from the enjoyment of simple 
pleasures, the love of which I believe to have been 

* She was twice married : first to Mr. Coutts, the banker, and then to 
the Duke of St. Albans. She made her first appearance at Covent Gar¬ 
den on the 31st of January, 1795, as Lydia Languish in “The Rivals.” 


inherent in her nature. I see her now, returning from 
a tumble in a neighboring pond, in the middle of which 
her horse had unexpectedly chosen to drink. How un¬ 
affectedly she protested, when dragged out, that she did 
not care for the accident, and walked home, though 
with difficulty, across the common, with her muslin 
garments saturated with muddy water, and her beautiful 
hair dripping down her back ! How we laughed while 
we afterwards dragged off the wet clothes from her fine 
form ! Then again, what peals of merriment attended 
her reappearance in the borrowed, ill-fitting dress that 
had been cast upon her, and the uncouth turban that 
bound her straightened hair.— Life of Charles Mathews. 

The public do not generally know that Coutts was 
not the first banker who had distinguished this young 
actress. When she was in Stanton’s company, Mr. 
Wright, a banker at Stafford, showed her great atten¬ 
tion ; and it was creditable as well as valuable, for his 
wife and daughters concurred in protecting her. It was 
there that the member, Sheridan, saw her, and con¬ 
ceived he might strengthen himself abroad and at home 
by giving her an immediate engagement at Drury Lane. 
She was certainly above mediocrity as an actress, though 
I used to think too careless to do all that she might 
have done. Her figure was elegant in those days, and 
there was rather a comic expression in her counte¬ 
nance. Had Jordan never appeared she might have 
reached the first rank and been contented with her 
station in the theatre. Few, in any kind of miscarriage, 
have received such ample consolation. Chance itself 
once contributed a prize of '^10,000 to this minion of 
Fortune’s frolic. I think there seems to have been a 
good deal of sagacity in her conduct; she saw her object 
with that singleness which is necessary to all great suc¬ 
cess, and made her very disposition itself a herald to her 
elevation. I never thought her one of those who 

“Plan secret good, and blush to find it fame.” 

But a little ostentation may be pardoned in our imper¬ 
fect virtue.— Boaden. 

Miss Mellon was one evening standing near the green¬ 
room fire, and while waiting for the play to begin she 
was humming some popular dance, and just tracing the 
steps unconsciously. She was roused by the voice of 
Miss Farren, whispering: “You happy girl; I would 
give worlds to be like you.” Poor Miss Mellon, recol¬ 
lecting her thirty-shilling salary, thought she was ridi¬ 
culed by “a lady with thirty guineas a week, who was 
to marry a lord;” and she replied with some slight 
vexation, “that there certainly must be a vast deal to 
be envied in her position by one who commanded what 
she pleased !” Pressing her hand kindly, Miss Farren’s 
eyes became full of tears, as she replied: “I cannot 
command such a light heart as prompted your little 
song.”— Mrs. Wilson's “Life of the Duchess of St. Al¬ 
bans. ’ ’ 

Mrs. Coutts, with the Duke of St. Albans and Lady 
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Charlotte Beauclerk, called to take leave of us. When 
at Abbotsford, his suit throve but coldly. She made 
me, I believe, a confidant in sincerity. She had refused 
him twice, and decidedly : he was merely on the footing 
of friendship. I urged it was akin to love. She allowed 
she might marry the duke, only she had at present not 
the least intention that way. It is the fashion to attend 
Mrs. Coutts’ parties, and to abuse her. I have always 
found her a kind, friendly woman, without either affec¬ 
tation or insolence in the display of her wealth ; most 
willing to do good if the means be shown her. She 
can be very entertaining, too, and she speaks without 
scruple of her stage life. So much wealth can hardly 
be enjoyed without ostentation.— Sir IV. Scott.* 

John Liston was born in 1776 and died in 1846. 

There is one face of Farley, one face of Knight one 
(but what a one it is !) of Liston.— C. Lamb. 

It is a curious fact that the greater portion of our best 
comedians made, by their own choice, their dramatic 
entrbe upon tragedy stilts. Among these may be num¬ 
bered Munden, Lewis, Bannister, Elliston, Jones, Dow- 
ton, Bartley, Wrench, and last, but “not least in our 
dear love,” the exquisite Liston.— Mrs. C. Mathews. 

The great peculiarity of Liston’s manner, on and off 
the stage, is its gravity. What he says is less remark¬ 
able than the way in which he says it. A fellow-per¬ 
former, who adds to the defect of stuttering a love of 
telling long and tedious stories, was speaking of some 
person who had gone abroad, and endeavoring to recol¬ 
lect the place : u He has gone to—to—let’s see ; it wasn’t 
Pennsylvania—no, no—” “ Perhaps, sir,” said Liston, 

without moving a muscle, “perhaps it was Pentonville.” 
On another occasion, a performer, at the close of the 
season, gave Mr. Liston the gratuitous information that 
he was going to Plymouth. “I have a friend there,” 
said Liston; “and perhaps you’ll do me the favor to 
take a bag of salt-water to him from me.”— Records of 
a Stage Veteran , 1826. 

Liston is exquisite in his line : Edwin was equally so. 
The rich humor of these two eminent artists is distinct. 

* Lockhart, in his “ Life of Scott,” devotes several pages to an account 
of a visit paid to Sir Walter by the Duchess, who was then Mrs. Coutts. 
She arrived at Abbotsford with a train of three carriages, each drawn by 
four horses. Her retinue consisted of her future lord, the Duke of St. 
Albans, one of his Grace’s sisters, a sort of “lady in waiting,” two 
physicians, “and, besides other menials of every grade, two bedchamber 
women for Mrs. Coutts’ own person, she requiring to have this article 
also in duplicate, because in her widowed condition she was fearful of 
ghosts.” There were already assembled at Abbotsford several ladies of 
high rank, who, witnessing this ostentation on the part of an actress 
who, when a girl, had been chased from her home by a vulgar virago of 
a mother, took it into their heads to snub her. The good-natured Sir 
Walter, pained at the conduct of his noble guests, took the youngest and 
prettiest of them aside, and lectured her on her manners. The beautiful 
peeress thanked him for treating her as his daughter; and one by one 
the other ladies being made to run the gauntlet of Sir Walter’s rebukes, 
Mrs. Coutts was speedily set at ease. The narrative is curious as a typi¬ 
cal illustration of the sentiments with which the society to which Harriet 
Mellon claimed to belong regarded her. 


That of the departed comedian was peculiar to himself, 
and (as the living actor now singeth) “ vice varsay /” 
but I know not how I can better express my opinion 
of both than by stating that I admire Liston now as I 
admired Edwin formerly ; and, that when Edwin was, 
and Liston is, in his element, I have no conception of a 
greater comic treat than the performance of either.— 
George Colman. 

He is the best quiet comedian that we remember. 
This style, we admit, is not regarded as his forte by the 



JOHN LISTON AS ENDLESS. 


world, nor perhaps altogether by himself, for nothing 
moves the populace but buffooneries, and the actor must 
have peculiar strength of mind who does not barter his 
judgment for huzzas. But a hundred others can equal 
Liston in setting the rabble in a roar. His exclusive 
province is calm drollery—the laugh which he excites 
without exhibiting, and the easy pungency with which 
the sarcasm is shot, apparently without taking aim at 
any one.— Blackwood's Magazine, 1840. 

John Liston, a very popular actor of low comedy, 
whose natural humor and peculiar drolleries afforded 
many a rich treat to the play-goers of London, was born 
in St. Anne’s parish, Soho, and in the early period of 
his life was engaged in the uninviting employment of a 
teacher in a day-school. Forsaking the thraldom of a 
school-room and fancying he possessed the necessary 
requisites for the stage, he formed an acquaintance with, 
and often exhibited as an amateur performer on the 
same boards as the late Charles Mathews, both of whom 
at first mistook their forte , and strutted forth as heroes 
in tragedy. Having made sundry provincial trips, he 
was at length seen at Newcastle by Mr. C. Kemble, 
who recommended him to Mr. Colman, and he appeared 
in 1805 before a London audience at the Haymarket. 
He also obtained an engagement at Covent Garden, 
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where he remained, increasing in public favor, till 1823, 
when, Elliston having offered him ^40 a week, he 
transferred his services to Drury Lane, and continued 
there till 1831, but the enormous salary of ^100 a week 
tempted him to enlist under the banners of Madame 
Vestris at the Olympic Theatre, where he performed six 
seasons, and may be said to have closed his theatrical 
career. He died rich .—Memoir of John Liston. 

Charles Mayne Young was born in 1777 and died 
in 1856. 



CHARGES MAYNE YOUNG AS ROEEA. 


Those who can recollect Young’s Hamlet must admit 
that it has never been excelled since his day, and I 
question if it has ever been equalled.— W. Donaldson. 

He was certainly at once the next best actor to Kemble 
—a man of reading and reflection, with a graceful per¬ 
son, expressive countenance, and fine sonorous voice.— 
Boaden. 

He stands certainly next to Kemble in tragedy.— C. 
R. Leslie. 

I had never seen Young act! Every one about me 
told me he could not hold a farthing rushlight to me ; 
but he can ! He is an actor ; and though I flatter my¬ 
self that he could not act Othello as I do, yet what 
chance should I have in Iago after him, with his per¬ 
sonal advantages and his d- musical voice? I don’t 

believe he could play Jaffier as well as I can ; but fancy 
me* *in Pierre after him ! I tell you what, Young is not 
only an actor such as I did not dream him to have been, 
but he is a gentleman !— Edmund Kean. 

I11 figure, stature, and deportment, Young had the 
advantage over Kean, for he had height, which Kean 
had not; and though Young’s limbs were not particu¬ 
larly well moulded, he moved them gracefully; and his 
head, and throat, and bust were classically moulded. 
He trod the boards with freedom. His countenance was 
equally well adapted for the expression of pathos or of 
pride : thus in such parts as Hamlet, Beverley, The 
Stranger, Daran, Pierre, Zanga, and Cassius, he looked 
the men he represented. His voice was full-bodied, rich, 
powerful, and capable of every variety of modulation, and 
therefore, in declamatory power, he was greatly superior 
to Kean, and Kemble too. — Young , “ Life of C. Young A 


John Emery was born in 1777 and died in 1822. 

Emery, like Liston, possessed those qualities which 
indicate the first-rate artist—pathos and humor; and 
never since Emery’s death has Dandie Dinmont, Tyke, 
or Giles, been brought out in such bold and original 
relief. *— W. Donaldson. 

Emery, though not literally born in Yorkshire, was 
bred there. Few men were so highly accomplished as 
this comedian. He was an excellent musician, and 
played the violin at twelve years of age in the orchestra; 
he was a fine draughtsman, and painted in oil with the 
skill of an artist. Perhaps no man was ever so com¬ 
pletely successful as Emery in the Yorkshire character; 
it appeared through life to have been “meat and drink 
to him to see a clown.” He was so perfect a represen¬ 
tative of the loutish cunning of the three Ridings, that 
it was difficult to believe that he had, or could have, 
any personal or mental qualities to discriminate the man 
from the actor. To say truth, he delighted to exhibit 
“the knowing lad,” and he had a fund of stories, which 
he told in the greenroom of the theatre, and at table 



JOHN EMERY AS DAVY. 

where he dined, some of which have surely never been 
equalled for exactness.— Boaden. 

John Emery was born at Sunderland, Durham, on the 

* A notable delineation of Emery was Tyke in “The School of Re¬ 
form.” Acting this once, a sailor in the pit was so enraged at Tyke’s 
duplicity, that but for his messmates he would have jumped on the stage 
and soundly thrashed Emery. At the scene in the fourth act, when 
Tyke finds the old man, whose purse he takes, to be his father, and ex¬ 
claims: “What! rob my own feyther! ” the sailor, unable to contain 
himself, roared, in a passion, “ Yes, you vagabond ; you’d rob a church ! ” 
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22d of December, 1777, and was educated at Ecclesfield, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where he doubtless 
acquired that knowledge of the dialect which obtained 
for him so much celebrity. He may be said to have 



JOHN EMERY. 


been born an actor, both his parents having followed 
that occupation with some degree of provincial fame. 
His father designed him for the orchestra, but, aspiring 
to the honors of the stage, he laid aside the fiddle for 
the notes of dramatic applause, which he obtained on 
his first appearance in Crazy (“Peeping Tom”) at the 
Brighton Theatre. Pie afterwards joined the York Com¬ 
pany, under the eccentric Tate Wilkinson, who spoke 
of him, as Mathews states, as “a great actor;” which 
opinion was confirmed by a London audience on his 
first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre in the year 
1798, on which occasion he selected the very opposite 
characters of Frank Oakland, in “A Cure for the Heart¬ 
ache,” and Lovegold, in the farce of “The Miser,” in 
both of which parts he obtained great applause. To 
enumerate the many characters he has since so ably 
sustained would be superfluous, though it may not, per¬ 
haps, be deemed impertinent to point out the variety 
of his histrionic powers. In the arch, unsophisticated 
son of nature, he was excellent; in the stupid dolt he 
was equally so ; and in old men, in their various shades, 
he has been allowed to have been no mean proficient. 
In parts designedly written for him he had no compet¬ 
itor, and Tyke (“School of Reform”) and Giles (“Mil¬ 
ler’s Man”), in parts of which his acting was truly 
terrific and appalling, will long, we fear, want represent¬ 
atives. Besides his histrionic powers, Emery was other¬ 
wise highly gifted by nature. He was an excellent 
musician, playing finely on the violin—a taste for poet¬ 
izing (if we may be pardoned the expression), as his 
numerous songs will testify ; an artist of no ordinary 
talent—his drawings of coast-scenery particularly being 


much admired, and when offered for sale fetching high 
prices. He died at his house in Hyde street, Blooms¬ 
bury, London, July 25th, aged forty-five years. He had 
been for some time indisposed, and died from a thorough 
decay of nature.— Memoir ., 1822. 

Nothing could be more earnest or true than the man¬ 
ner of Mr. Emery ; this told excellently in his Tvke, 
and characters of a tragic cast. But when he carried 
the same rigid exclusiveness of attention to the stage 
business, and wilful blunders and oblivion of everything 
before the curtain into his comedy, it produced a harsh 
and dissonant effect. He was out of keeping with the 
rest of the dramatis persona. There was as little link 
between him and them as betwixt himself and the 
audience .—Charles Lamb. 

Mrs. Glover was born in 1781 and died in 1850. 

On my arrival in London, in June, 1822, I was en¬ 
listed to fill a role in the tragedy of “Hamlet” at the 
Lyceum Theatre. Mrs. Glover assumed the part of the 
Prince of Denmark, and announced this extraordinary 
attempt as an attraction on her benefit-niglit. This 
highly gifted actress was not disappointed, for the theatre 
was filled in every part. Her. noble figure, handsome 
and expressive face, rich and powerful voice, all con¬ 
tributed to rivet the attention of the Hite assembled on 



MRS. GLOVER AS ESTIFANIA. 


this occasion ; while continued bursts of applause greeted 
her finished elocution as she delivered the soliloquies so 
well known to her delighted auditors. In the stage-box 
were seated Edmund Kean, Michael Kelly, Munden, 
and the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird. At the end of the 
first act Kean came behind the scenes and shook Mrs. 
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Glover, not by one, but by both hands, and exclaimed : 
“ Excellent! excellent! ” The splendid actress, smiling, 
cried : 41 Away, you flatterer ! you come in mockery to 
scorn and scoff at our solemnity!”— Walter Donaldson. 

The coincidences of life are many, and often singular. 
At the very time that Mrs. Abington was evincing to 
us what her powers had been by what they still were, 
Mr. Harris displayed in the person of Miss Betterton, 
from the Bath Theatre, the only actress who even in 
the slightest degree resembled her. Then, however, she 
was considered as a tragedian, which naturally she was 
not , and acted Elwina to the Percy of Miss More. She 
was an early proficient in the studies of her profession, 
and possessed a sound and critical understanding. This 
young lady is now (1833) Mrs. Glover, the ablest actress 
in existence.— Boaden. 



TOM COOKE. 


Tom Cooke was born in 1781 and died in 1848. 

The name of Tom Cooke, so long renowned at Old 
Drury as vocalist, leader, director and composer, is not 
yet forgotten. This versatile musical genius commenced 
his career as a boy in the orchestra of the Dublin 
Theatre. Ere he reached manhood he was promoted to 
the rank of leader ; 1803 brought him before the public 
as a composer; this was in consequence of the 11011- 
arrival of the finale to the first act of Col man’s operatic 
farce of “ Love Laughs at Locksmiths,” just produced 
at the Haymarket. Having no electric telegraphs, steam¬ 
boats or railways in those times, London and Dublin 
occupied days in regard to communication. As the case 
was urgent, Tom Cooke undertook to furnish a finale; 
and when the original arrived, although the work of a 
veteran, Michael Kelly, yet the composition of the juve¬ 


nile musician, Cooke, was declared the superior, and 
was ever afterwards retained as part and parcel of the 
opera. In 1812 Tom Cooke announced himself, upon 
his benefit-night, for the Seraskier, in Storace’s opera of 
“The Siege of Belgrade.” This attempt took the town 
by surprise ; for, although Braham, two years previous, 
created a furore in the character, Cooke, by his masterly 
science, electrified the audience at the falling of the 
curtain. — Donaldson. 

Tom Cooke is certainly the most facetious of fiddlers, 
and is the only person at present (1833) connected with 
theatres who smacks of the olden days of quips and 
cranks. Some of his conundrums are most amusing 
absurdities; for instance: “Which is the best shop to 
get a fiddle at?” asked a pupil. “A chemist’s,” said 
he, “because, if you buy a drug there, they’ll always 
give you a vial in /” Once, while rehearsing a song, 
Braham said to Cooke, who was leading: “I drop my 
voice there at night” (intimating that he wished the 
accompaniment more piano). “ You drop your voice, do 
you?” said Cooke. “I should like to be by and pick 
it up.”— Records of a Stage Veteran. 

It may be asserted, without any chance of contradic¬ 
tion, that no living musician has a greater knowledge 
than T. Cooke of the various musical instruments now 
in use, 011 nine of which he performed solos for his 
benefit in one night at Drury Lane Theatre, about four 
years ago, and for all of which he writes with much 
facility.— Dictionary of Musicians. 

Miss Louisa Brunton (Countess of Craven) was born 
in 1782. 

Miss Louisa Brunton, daughter of a respected gentle¬ 
man for many years proprietor of the Norwich Theatre, 
was not, we believe, originally intended for the stage ; 
although her uncommon graces of person, exceeding 
loveliness of countenance, with many polite acquire¬ 
ments, eminently qualified her for a profession where 



MISS IyOUISA BRUNTON. 


extraordinary beauty and form of face are deemed essen¬ 
tial. Miss Brunton made her first appearance on the 
stage at Covent Garden Theatre 011 the 25th of October, 
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1803, in the character of Lady Townly in the u Pro¬ 
voked Husband,” which, novice as she was, she sustained 
with superior elegance and judgment. Miss Brunton 
next appeared in Beatrice, in which representation she 



MISS EOUISA BRUNTON (COUNTESS OF CRAVEN). 


confirmed the favorable opinion previously formed of 
her powers. Thenceforward, keeping the even tenor of 
her way, she for four succeeding seasons sustained a variety 
of characters in tragedy as well as in comedy, in either 
of which she proved an acknowledged ornament. At 
the above-mentioned period we had the pleasure of 
meeting Miss Brunton in familiar society, at the table 
of our early and esteemed friends, Mr. and Mrs. Litch¬ 
field, when she was 

“Adorned 

With all that heaven and earth could give 

To make her amiable.” 

Miss Brunton was one of the personally gifted few upon 
whose beauty there were no dissentients. It was of that 
serene, unexacting quality which engages even female 
hearts ; her youthful vivacity was so femininely gentle, 
so tempered by delicate discretion, and she was withal 
so outwardly unconscious of her surpassing loveliness, 
that envy itself must have been pleased to acknowledge 
it. The Earl of Craven’s devotion, early in its begin¬ 
ning and publicly understood, silenced and put to flight 
many incipient aspirants to the heart and hand of this 
favorite of nature. Briefly, for little remains to be told, 
Miss Brunton, at the beginning of December, 1807, with 


characteristic modesty, made her final curtsey on the 
stage without the formality of leave-taking, and on the 
30th of the same month, as the public journals an¬ 
nounced, “Miss Brunton, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
was married to the Earl of Craven, at seven in the even¬ 
ing, at Craven House, and the following day the happy 
pair set off to Coombe Abbey.” The earl was in his 
thirty-seventh year, the bride in her twenty-fifth.— Mrs . 
C. Mathews . 

Mr. Gattie was born in 1780 and died in 1833. 

Mr. Gattie commenced his theatrical life in the year 
1800, at Plymouth Dock, in the part of Dermot in 
the musical entertainment of “The Poor Soldier.” He 
afterwards went to Exeter, and from thence to York, 
where, under the management of Tate Wilkinson, he 
performed a great variety of characters, and became a 
favorite in what the technical phrase of the theatre calls 
“ low comedy parts. ” I11 1804 he was engaged at Bath, 

where he sustained the same extent and variety of busi¬ 
ness with success until the summer of 1813, when he 
was offered a situation at the Lyceum Theatre by Mr. 
Arnold, which he accepted, and made his first appear¬ 
ance there on the 14th of July as La Fosse, in the opera 
of “M. P.,” and his second as Admiral Culpepper, in a 
new opera called “The Jovial Crew.” His first efforts 
in London were so favorably noticed as to induce the 
late Mr. Whitbread to transplant him to Drury Lane, 
in which theatre he performed Moses in “The School 
for Scandal” in the following October, and has remained 
ever since, maintaining a various and useful cast of 
characters. 

Mr. Gattie also sings, but the art of acting for which 
he appears most peculiarly suited is that of eccentric 
parts with a foreign dialect, and he has lately added 



MR. GATTIE AS MONSIEUR MORBEEU IN THE FARCE OF “MONSIEUR 

TONSON.” 

very greatly to his reputation by his excellent and effec¬ 
tive performance of a Frenchman, in a lively little drama 
founded on the well-known tale of “Monsieur Tonso 11 
and Tom King,” the interest and point of which rest 
entirely with the character supported by this gentleman. 
The spirit and fidelity with which our artists have given 
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his likeness in the annexed plate convey the strongest 
and happiest impression of Mr. Gattie’s appearance and 
manner in the poor, simple, persecuted foreigner, whose 
humor and miseries he represented with so much ability 
and success as to insure the nightly repetition of the 
farce throughout the whole of the season.— Terry's 
British Theatrical Gallery. 

William Farren was born in 1786 and died in 1861. 

For Shylock, though out of his usual line, Mr. Farren 
has a great desire, and frequently plays it for his benefit. 
He is not very portly now, but when he enacted Shy- 



WirriAM FARREN AS EOVEGOED. 


lock at Birmingham he was certainly one of Pharaoh’s 
lean kine. The performance went pretty smoothly until 
Shylock says : 

“The pound of flesh that I demand is mine ; 

’Tis dearly bought, and I will have it; ” 

when a fellow in the gallery called out: u Oh ! let old 
Skinny have the pound of flesh ; you can see he wants 
it bad enough.”— Records of a Stage Veteran. 

An ingenious and elegant actor of elderly gentlemen ; 
but dry, hard, ungenial.— Talfourd. 

On Monday evening (July 21, 1855) Mr. Farren took 
leave of the public at the Haymarket Theatre, the scene 
of all his later triumphs, supported by his friends and 
many veterans of the profession, after having acted once 
more, and for the last time, a short scene from the 
“ Clandestine Marriage.” Every leading living actor 
seems to have been anxious to do something on the 
occasion, and, by performing fragments, room was made 
for the loving help of a great many ; even a corner was 
made for Mr. Albert Smith, who sang one of his songs. 


The unrestrained cordiality with which “Farewell” was 
said by the public to one of the most finished actors by 
whom the stage has been adorned during the present 
century could not fail to excite emotion even in by¬ 
standers, and how much more in the person of the artist 
towards whom all that warm feeling was expressed. 
Mr. Farren was unable to speak his own good-bye ; all 
had to be felt, and there was nothing to be said.— H. 
Morley's “Journal of a London Playgoer .” 

Mrs. Bartley was born in 1785 and died in 1850. 

The female portion of the staff of the theatre (Crow 
Street Theatre, Dublin) had at its head an actress second 
only to Mrs. Siddons, and this was Miss Smith, after¬ 
wards Mrs. Bartley. Her Lady Macbeth, Constance and 
Queen Katherine were powerful embodiments, and I 
question if they have ever since been so finely por¬ 
trayed. Miss Smith was formed by nature for the 
higher walk of her profession. She had a noble and 
expressive face, full, strong, and melodious voice, ca¬ 
pable of any intonation, and an original conception of 
her author.— Donaldson. 

Mrs. Bartley was a fine tragic actress, and the only 
one to succeed Mrs. Siddons. She was playing with 
much success her parts, when suddenly came a bright 
star, Miss O’Neill, and immediately took the lead, and 
Mrs. Bartley was as a first tragic actress extinguished. 
Her husband took her off the stage, and they went to 
America, where they made a good deal of money. Poor 
Mrs. Bartley was for many years paralyzed, and suffered 
great pain ; her mind was very much weakened too. 
It was only the constant kind attention and care she 
received that prolonged her life, and made it compara¬ 
tively happy. I remember Mr. Lane, the celebrated 
artist and lithographer, and an intimate friend of the 
Bartleys, telling us one day he had just been calling in 
Woburn Square to inquire after Mrs. Bartley, and heard 
this droll Malaprop from the maidservant who opened 
the door: “My mistress is a little better to-day, sir. 
Master has used an imprecation (embrocation) that made 
her tingle all over.”— Recollections of John Adolphus. 
Charles Mackay was born in 1786 and died in 1857. 

A very rich and peculiar treat has been afforded to 
the frequenters of Drury Lane Theatre by the perform¬ 
ances of Mr. Mackay, the celebrated representative of the 
choicest comic characters in the Scottish romances. It 
is asserted that he has received the testimony of the 
great novelist (Scott) himself to the spirit and fidelity 
of these impersonations. This gentleman first appeared 
as Bailie Nicol Jarvie in the delicious opera of “Rob 
Roy.” In this character he succeeded completely in 
making his audience feel that they now for the first time 
saw the idea of the novelist embodied on the scene. 
Other actors are “sophisticate;” he was “the thing 
itself.” It seemed that not a step, a look, or a tone 
could have been changed without taking something from 
the verisimilitude of the portrait. Not only did he 
realize the professional traits, the national characteristics, 
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and the individual peculiarities of the weaver and magis¬ 
trate of Glasgow, but he brought out delicately and 
finely that vein of romance which runs through almost 
all the creations of the author. Mr. Mackay’s acting 
more resembles our idea of the comedians of the last 
age than anything else we have seen ; it is more quiet, 
more entirely fitted to the part, and derives less aid 
from mere personal peculiarities than that of any of our 
London humorists.— Talfourd , 1829. 

Taking him in the single character of Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, I am not sure I ever saw anything in my life 
possessing so much truth and comic effect at the same 
time. He is completely the personage of the drama, 
the purse-proud consequential magistrate, humane and 
irritable in the same moment, and the true Scotsman in 
every turn of thought and action.— Sir Walter Scott. 
Edmund Kean was born in 1787 and died in 1833. 

Just returned from seeing Kean in Richard. By Jove, 
he is a soul ! Life, nature, truth, without exaggeration 
or diminution. Kemble’s Hamlet is perfect; but Ham¬ 
let is not nature. Richard is a man; and Kean is 
Richard.— Byron. 

You did me the honor to ask me what I thought of 
Kean. I saw him but once, and imperfectly, being 
shut up, like a mouse in a telescope, in one of the 
wretched private boxes, which savor more of self-denial, 
penance and privation, than any views of pride or 
pleasure. . . . Yet he delighted me in Richard III. He 
carries one’s views backwards and forwards as to the 
character, instead of confining them, like other actors, 
within the limits of the present hour ; and he gives a 
breadth of coloring to his part that strongly excites the 
imagination. He showed me that Richard possessed a 
mine of humor and pleasantry, with all the grace of 
high breeding grafted on strong and brilliant intellect. 
He gave probability to the drama by throwing this 
favorable light on the character, particularly in the 
scene with Lady Anne ; and he made it more consistent 
with the varied lot of 44 poor humanity.” He reminded 
me constantly of Bonaparte—that restless quickness, that 
Catiline inquietude, that fearful somewhat resembling 
the impatience of a lion in his cage. Though I am not 
a lover of the drama (will you despise me for the avowal ?) 
I could willingly have heard him repeat his part that 
same evening.— Mrs. R. Trench , 1813. 

It is impossible to form a higher conception of Richard 
III. than that given by Kean : never was character 
represented by greater distinctness and precision, and 
perfectly articulated in every part. If Kean did not 
succeed in concentrating all the lines of the character, 
he gave a vigor and relief to the part which we have 
never seen surpassed. He was more refined than Cooke ; 
bolder and more original than Kemble. The scene with 
Lady Anne was an admirable specimen of bold and 
smiling duplicity. Wily adulation was firmly marked 
by his eye, and he appeared like the first tempter in 
the garden. Kean’s attitude in leaning against the pillar 


was one of the most graceful and striking positions ever 
witnessed. It would serve a Titian, Raphael, or Sal¬ 
vator Rosa as a model. The transition from the fiercest 
passion to the most familiar tone, was a quality which 
Kean possessed over every other actor that ever appeared. 
Many attempted this style, and all have most egregiously 
failed. — Hazlitt. 

He exhibited humanity as it is, in all its aspects, 
varieties and conflicts of passion. Hence his supreme 



KDMUND KEAN. 

ascendency over the feelings of his audience—the hearts 
of thousands beating as one man’s beneath his faithful 
and marvellous portraitures of emotions, affections, and 
infirmities of a nature common to all.— Anon. 

Kean, with all his powers, I think, failed in the part 
of Lear as a whole. — T. Campbell. 

Kean, a much greater actor than Cooke, fell below 
probably his own expectation in Macbeth ; in the natural 
he was little accustomed to fail ; it was in the super- ' 
natural demands of the character that he sunk under 
the burden ; where mere physical force, and very ad¬ 
mirable invention too, were yet insufficient to maintain 
him. Upon the pinnacle of that temple the head be¬ 
came uncertain and the body weak.— Boaden. 

Kean had flashes of power equal to Garrick ; but he 
could not sustain a character throughout as Garrick did.. 
— -J. Bannister. 

I never saw finer acting than Kean’s Othello, not 
even excepting any performance of Mrs. Siddons. His 
finest passages were those most deeply pathetic.— Leslie's 
4 4 A utobiography. ’ ’ 

We were very near the stage, where I could enjoy 
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and appreciate Kean’s acting, fie has the disadvantage 
of a small person, but with an amazing power of ex- 



EDMUND KEAN AS RICHARD III. 


pression in his face. He is less noble and dignified 
than Kemble, but I think his genius is as great in his 
way. Every word he utters is full of power, and I 
know not whether he most excels in the terrific or in 
the tender and pathetic. His face, though not hand¬ 
some, is picturesque, and the manner in which he wore 
his hair was peculiarly so.— Ibid., 1816. v 

Kean was unquestionably a man of genius : neither 
his physical deficiencies, nor his utter want of general 
education, nor the vulgar tricks which he had brought 
from his original walk of harlequin and puncliinello, 
prevented him from reaching a splendid excellence of 
passionate vigor in some four or five of the best parts 
in our tragic drama. Beyond this elevated but very 
narrow range he was at best a secondary player. In 
Shylock, Richard III., Othello, in Sir Giles Overreach 
and in Zanga he was great. In Macbeth, Hamlet, Wol- 
sey, Lear, Brutus, Coriolanus, King John, etc., etc., he 
never approached within any measurable distance of the 
learned, philosophical and majestic Kemble ; and where 
both rivals wanted the support of Shakespeare, the 
failure of the younger was still more conspicuous. In 
several characters, particularly in Iago, he always ap¬ 
peared to us inferior to Mr. Young; in many more, 
including Romeo and Hamlet, to Mr. Charles Kemble ; 
and it seems to be a matter of admitted doubt whether 
in two even of his best performances he was, on the 
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whole, superior to Cooke. In comedy he was detestable. 
—Quarterly Review , 1835. 

Monday, 28, 1814.—I went with Lady Conyngham to 
the play to see Kean for the first time. It was “Richard 
III.” It pleased me, but I was not enthusiastic. His 
expression of the passions is natural and strong, but I 
do not like his declamation ; his voice, naturally not 
agreeable, becomes monotonous. Thursday, 31st.—Went 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s box to see Kean in Hamlet. 
I must confess I am disappointed in his talent. To my 
mind he is without grace and without elevation of mind, 
because he never seems to rise with the poet in those 
sublime passages which abound in “Hamlet,” and of 
what is called recitation of verse he understands nothing. 
—Miss Berry's Journal. 

One part he plays in all respects as finely as on Ins 
first appearance—Shylock; and, indeed, it struck me 
when I saw it the other night (1831) as more har¬ 
monious and entire than it was years ago, and suffi¬ 
ciently fervid and intense in all its passages. I used to 
think the trial scene in the fourth act languid compared 
with the rest of the performance, but now it seems 
quite worthy of all that precedes it; and the close— 
where generally 110 effect has been produced—is marked 
by a mild and peculiar beauty. His look is that of a 
man who asserts his claim to suffer as one of a race of 
sufferers ; and when he turns his sorrowful face in silence 



EDMUND KEAN AS SHYEOCK. 


to the frothy coxcomb who rails at him, we feel the 
immeasurable superiority of one who finds in the very 
excess of his misery his kindred with a tribe oppressed 
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ior ages to the insect boaster of the day. His Sir Giles 
is not so terrible as it was when it sent Lord Byron 
into hysterics and made Mrs. Glover tremble ; but it is 
sustained by a quiet consciousness of power and superior¬ 
ity to principle or fear, and the deficiency of physical 
force in the last scene is supplied with consummate 
skill. His Othello, which, as once played, was equal to 
anything perhaps ever presented on the stage, had been 
altered greatly for the worse before his physical power 
abated: the once noble tide of passion which “knew no 
retiring off, but kept right on,” was chequered and 
broken, and tearful, sometimes hysterical affection, was 
substituted for the solemn repose of despair. It is still 
very fine in parts, but it does not hold its former rela¬ 
tive position even to his other performances ; and those 
who saw it in his early days, and who can never as¬ 
suredly forget it, would do well to abstain from seeing 
it now. But of all Mr. Kean’s parts, that which any 
one who desires to retain an unclouded admiration of 
his powers should most sedulously avoid, is Richard. 
For myself, I never thought this, though from circum¬ 
stances one of his most popular performances, altogether 
worthy of him, though it had many brilliant hits, and 
was nobly redeemed by the fighting at the end ; and 
now the last act, where all should be bustle, fire and 
fury, is painfully and pitiably feeble. He whispers 
when he should shout; creeps and totters about the 
stage when he should spring or rush forward, and is 
even palpably assisted by his adversary to fight or fall. 
Yet his last look at Richmond as he stands is fearful ; 
as if the agony of death gave him power to menace his 
conqueror with the ghostly terrors of the world into 
which the murderous tyrant is entering.— Tal/ourd. 

From the January of 1814 to that of 1833 Edmund 
Kean was the star of the British stage, and, what may 
be reckoned as most noticeable in this nation of shop¬ 
keepers, his individual talents drew more, and for the 
exertion of those talents he himself received more, than 
any three performers that co-existed with him. His 
books show a sum averaging nearly ^10,000 a year for 
eighteen years. How, with his active life, so vast a 
sum could have been expended—for he never gambled— 
is one of the things that those who knew him best can 
never cease to wonder at. He had some silly habits of 
display—such as travelling on all occasions in a carriage- 
and-four, but his household expenses were always on a 
moderate scale. Yet a few days before his death he was 
in danger of an arrest for a sum not exceeding £\oo .— 
Recollections of Kean. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam was born in 1788 and died in 1852. 

Edward Fitzwilliam, who has been lately transplanted 
to the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from Mr. Dibdin’s 
nursery of comic talent, the Surrey Theatre, was born 
in London on the 9th of August, 1788 ; his parents 
were natives of Ireland. At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to Mr. Riley, a tailor in Dover street, Pic¬ 
cadilly ; but quitted the shop-board at the expiration of 


eleven months, and made his first essay on the stage at 
the private theatre in Berwick street, Soho, in the char¬ 
acter of Caleb Quotem. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam found his attempt so pleasing in its 
result as to induce him to quit his trade to become an 
actor; his first public engagement was at Southend, 
under the management of Mr. Trotter ; and, after two 
years’ practice, he joined the Richmond company, con¬ 
ducted by Mr. Beverley. When the Regency Theatre, 



MR. FITZWIIJJAM AS EOONEY MACTWOI/fER IN THE FARCE OF 
“THE REVIEW; OR, THE WAGS OF WINDSOR.” 

in Tottenbam-court Road, was opened by Mr. Paul, Mr. 
Fitzwilliam made his first bow to a London audience, 
and here distinguished himself sufficiently to attract the 
notice of Mr. Elliston, who engaged him to take the 
lead in low comedy at the Birmingham Theatre, where 
he soon became a favorite. From Birmingham he ac¬ 
companied Mr. Elliston to the Surrey Theatre ; he came 
out there as Humphrey Grizzle in “The Three and the 
Deuce and followed the same manager to the Olympic 
Theatre, where he obtained considerable notice in an 
entertainment called “Harlequin Flag and Harlequin 
Mag.” 

By the range of characters in which he had here the 
opportunity of improving his talents, he so established 
his reputation that, when the Surrey Theatre passed into 
the hands of Mr. T. Dibdin, the services of so favorite 
a performer were gladly secured by that gentleman, un¬ 
der whom Mr. Fitzwilliam enjoyed numerous advantages. 
The industry of Mr. Dibdin’s pen kept up the attraction 
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of his theatre by an incessant variety of novelties, in all 
of which Mr. Fitzwilliam was allotted the principal 
comic feature. His Dumbiedikes, Seporello, Dalgetty, 
and Humphrey Clinker, with many more original parts, 
showed his powers in so many favorable lights that the 
Drury Lane management determined to offer him an 
engagement, which he accepted, and on the iotli of 
November, 1821, he made his first appearance 011 those 
boards in the character of O’Rourke O’Daisy, in “Hit 
or Miss. ”—Terry ’ ^ 4 4 British Theatrical Gallery . ’ ’ 

John VandenhofT was born in 1790 and died in 1861. 



JOHN VANDENHOFF AS CORIOEANUS. 

His conduct is not disrespectful to the audience, nor 
disreputable to himself; he excites attention, but he 
does not exact it; though his judgment is sound, he 
submits it with deference ; he never appears solicitous 
to investigate a sentence, but goes at once to the senti¬ 
ment it enforces. His business is not to methodize 
words, but to express passions ; he is never pertinacious, 
pedantic or critical; he neither whines nor declaims; he 
acts. What he utters seems to be without study; it 
seems to be extemporaneous words arising from the 
situation conceived at the time, upon the spot. Thus 
his acting can be no other than nature, and thus he 
excites no cavil upon the meaning of epithets, no crea¬ 
tion of opinions, no dereliction of understanding. His 
power is over the heart. He never inflates tragedy 
into bombast, nor degrades comedy into buffoonery.— 
A. Barnes . 


The daring effort of VandenhofT—one of the most 
adventurous within the range of tragedy—if not attended 
with brilliant success, sufficiently acquitted him of the 
charge of presumption. His general conception of the 
character (Richard III.) was just ; and though few of 
the minuter traits were original, they were often marked 
by much nicety of touch, and brought out with felicitous 
skill. The pervading life and fire of the part—the vein 
of jocularity and triumphant consciousness of power— 
were indeed wanting; and without these, no perform¬ 
ance of Richard can, as a whole, take any elevated or 
permanent station in our memories. Yet there was an 
ease in the conversational passages and occasional bursts 
of energy in the passionate, which redeemed the actor 
from anything approaching to disgrace. The manner 
in which he dashed from his couch in the tent-scene, 
striking about his sword in half-awakened agony and 
terror, was really picturesque and fearful.— Literary 
Gazette . 

This gentleman’s theatrical history has been a singular 
one; I believe he, like John Kemble, was originally 
intended for the Catholic Church. I remember seeing 
him (VandenhofT) for the first time, in the company of 
Lee, the Taunton manager, at that town. He was then, 

I suppose, just of age ; acted Achmet and Norval, and, 

I think, Iago and Othello. He then impressed me with 
the notion of his possessing a mature judgment, but 
lacking energy. He afterwards went to Bath, where he 
was not very successful, and from thence to Liverpool, 
where, in a short time, he became the idol of all classes ; 
came to London, and was but coldly received ; returned 
to Lancashire, and regained his provincial celebrity, and 
ultimately came again to town as a leading tragedian. 
It is fatal to an actor’s greatness that he should have 
been a favorite for any number of years in any one 
province. All our metropolitan actors who attained 
great fame were rather birds of passage in their early 
days : take, for instances, Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, 
Kean, Henderson, Mathews, Munden, Dowton, etc. The 
idols of particular provincial towns have attained a 
respectable station in London, seldom more : for in¬ 
stance, Miss Jarman, Miss Huddart, Mr. Balls, Mr. , 
Egerton, etc. There are some exceptions to this rule, 
but they are rare.— Records of a Veteran . 

Francois Joseph Talma was born in 1763 and died 
in 1826. 

This eminent French tragedian was the son of a den¬ 
tist and was born at Paris, January 15, 1763. He made 
his debut as an actor in 1787 at the Comedie Francaise, 
where he played the part of Seide, in 44 Mahomet.” He 
achieved considerable success, but apparently not enough 
to excite any very high anticipations of his future career, 
and for upward of a year he figured only in secondary 
characters. The first thing that induced the public to 
notice him attentively was an innovation in the matter 
of costume when playing the part of Proculus, in the 
tragedy of 44 Brutus.” Previously actors had worn the 
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garb of their own country, and even tlieir own time, 
and Roman senators stalked about the stage dressed as 
Parisian “swells” of the eighteenth century. The ab¬ 
surdity of this fashion forcibly struck Talma, who set 
himself to amend it, and in the part referred to appeared 


FRANCOIS JOSEPH TAEMA. 

in the green-room clothed in a Roman toga, greatly to 
the astonishment of the company, one of whom (Louise 
Con tat) exclaimed: “Good God! look at Talma; how 
ridiculous he is ! Why, he has quite the air of an an¬ 
cient statue I" The compliment was as exquisite and 
as just as it was unintentional. Henceforth, a rigorous 
accuracy in costume became a point with Talma ; but 
his first grand triumph in acting was won November 4, 
1789, when he played Charles IX., in Chenier’s piece of 
that name. During the Revolution he was in the zenith 
of his popularity, and made peculiarly his own such 
characters as Abdelazis, in “Abdelazis et Zulema; ” 
Othello; Neron, in “ Epicliaris et Neron;” Pharan, in 
“Abufar,” and Egisthe, in “Agamemnon.” Exceed¬ 
ingly arrogant and choleric, he was often at strife, either 
with the public or with some of his fellow-actors. Talma 
was a favorite with Napoleon and Louis XVIII. Some 
of his later characters were among his best, as Marigny, 
in “ Les Templiers ; ” Leicester, in “Marie Stuart;” 
Sylla ; Oreste, in the ‘ ‘ Clytemnestre ’ ’ of Soumet; 
Leonidas and Charles VI. He died October 19, 1826. 

William Henry West Betty was born in 1792 and 
died in 1862. 

The “Betty-Boy” was undoubtedly a child of pre¬ 
cocious and marvellous power to imbibe dramatic in¬ 
struction, and to repeat it faithfully. He was, withal, 


handsome in face and graceful in figure, and altogether 
an engaging and surprising youth.— Mrs . C. Mathews* 

Sir, my opinion of that young gentleman’s talents 
will never transpire during my life. I have written my 
convictions down : they have been attested by competent 
witnesses, and sealed and deposited in the iron safe at 
my banker’s, to be drawn forth and opened, with other 
important documents, at my death. The world will 
then know what Mr. Elliston thought of Master Betty. 
— Elliston . f 

While young Betty was in all his glory, I went with 
Fox and Mrs. Fox, after dining with them in Arlington 
street, to see him act Hamlet; and, during the play- 
scene, Fox, to my infinite surprise said: “This is finer 
than Garrick.”— Samuel Rogers . 

North cote then spoke of the boy, as he always called 
him. He asked if I had ever seen him act; and I said 
yes, and was one of his admirers. He answered: “Oh, 
yes, it was such a beautiful effusion of natural sensi¬ 
bility ; and then that graceful play of the limbs in youth 
gave such advantage over every one about him.” Hum¬ 
phreys, the artist, said: “He had never seen the little 
Apollo off the pedestal before.”— Haslitt''s “ Conversa¬ 
tions with Northcote. ’ ’ 

It would be impossible to describe the enthusiasm 
which he excited—it seemed an epidemic mania ; at the 
doors of the theatre, where he was to perform for the 
evening, the people crowded as early as one o’clock ; 
and when the hour of admittance came the rush was 
so dreadful that numbers were nightly injured by the 
pressure. One hundred pounds a night was now given 
to young Betty ; and he soon quitted the stage with a 
large fortune, accumulated at a period in life when other 
boys are only on the point of entering a public school. 
—Percy Anecdotes . 

William Charles Macready was born in 1793 and 
died in 1873. 

Macready was educated for the church ; but it was 
owing to Mrs. Siddons’ suggestion that he embraced the 
stage. When the elder Macready was away at New¬ 
castle his son was home for the holidays, and Mrs. Sid¬ 
dons was at that time on a starring visit to the North. 
The leading actor of the theatre not suiting the Queen 
of Tragedy, she requested the manager to allow his son 
to undertake the part of Biron, in “Isabella.” The 
anxious father was shocked at the request, and replied 
with dignity, that he intended his son for the church. 
“The church!” exclaimed the great actress; “have 
you any interest—any patron?” “None whatever,” 
answered Macready senior. “Well, then, your son will 

*Miss Mudie was another infant phenomenon of that period. John 
Kemble was once asked whether she was really the child she was said to 
be. In his solemn tone of jesting he answered: “Child! Why, sir, 
when I was a very young actor in the York company that little creature 
kept an inn at Tadcaster, and had a large family of children.” 

f This was Elliston’s invariable mysterious reply, when questioned as 
to his opinion of Betty. 
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live and die a curate on ^50 or ^70 a year ; but, if 
successful, the stage will bring a thousand a year.” 
The wily manager took the hint; allowed William to 
appear, and from that period he got advanced until, in 
1817, he burst on a London public, where a fortune has 
crowned his efforts. This anecdote I had from the 
father of Brinley Richards, the composer.*— Donaldson. 



wu,uam charges macready. 


When Mr. Macready was a very young man he adapted 
and compiled a drama from Walter Scott’s “Rokeby,” 
and played the -character of Bertram Risingham in it 
himself. It must be one or two and twenty years since 
I saw him in this at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (his father 
being manager of the theatre). The impression he then 
made on me I now vividly remember. The manner in 
which he executed the task of selecting portions of the 
poem and imitating Scott’s style in the connecting lines, 
essentially necessary to form it into dialogue, impressed 
me with an opinion of Mr. Macready’s literary powers.. 
—Records of a Stage Veteran , 1836. 

By the force of his own genius he has been, step by 
^ step, overcoming the reluctant prejudices of the critics. 
He has played Pierre, King John, Hastings and the 
Stranger; and last and finest of all, Werner, in Lord 
Byron’s play, adapted by himself to the stage. His 
Pierre was occasionally too familiar, and now and then 
too loud ; but it had beauties of the highest order, of 
which I chiefly remember his passionate taunt of the 
gang of conspirators, and his silent reproach to Jaffier 
by holding up his manacled hands and looking upon 

* Richardson, the old showman, was always very proud of having 
numbered Edmund Kean among his company. When Macready’s 
name had become well known, Richardson was asked if he had ever 
seen him. “No, muster,” he answered, “ I knows nothing about him ; 
in fact, he’s some wagabone as nobody knows—one of them chaps as 
ain’t had any eddication for the thing. He never was with me, as Ed¬ 
mund Kean and them riglars was.” 


the poor traitor with steadfast sorrow. I11 King John 
there is a want of the amenity with which Kemble 
reconciled the weak and odious monarch to the nature 
which his actions outraged and his weakness degraded ; 
and some of the more declamatory speeches w’ere given 
with a hurry which scarcely permitted them to be under¬ 
stood ; but the scene where he suggests to Hubert the 
murder of Arthur, and that of his own death, were more 
masterly ; the last, as a representation of death by poison, 
true, forcible, and terrific, yet without anything to dis¬ 
gust, is an extraordinary triumph of art. His Hastings 
is only striking in one scene—that where he is doomed 
to die and utters forgiveness to his betrayer. Of his old 
parts none has been so perfect as the Stranger. Every 
look and tone is that of a man who fancies he hates 
mankind because his heart is overflowing with love 
which cannot be satisfied. Werner is represented by Mr. 
Macready as a man proud, voluptuous, and, above all, 
weak—craving after the return of his fatherly love with 
more anxiety from his sense of inability to repose on his 
own character and resources, and vainly lavishing his 
fondness on a son whose stern, simple, unrelenting nature 
repels all his advances with disdain. There is a slender 
hint of this conception in the text; but it is made out 
by the actor, so that it must stand distinct and alone in 
the memories of all who may see it. — Talfourd. 

Kean had a thorough contempt for Macready’s acting; 
and the latter, affecting to be indignant at the mode in 
which Mr. Kean had conducted himself (in always keep¬ 
ing a step or two behind him, whereby the spectator 
had a full view of the one performer’s countenance, and 
only a side view of the other), bounced into my room, 
.and at first vowed he would play with him no more. 
He finally wound up by saying: “And pray, what is 
the—next p—lay you ex—pect me to appear in with that 
low—man?” I replied that I would send him word. I 
went up into Kean’s dressing-room, where I found him 
scraping the color off his face, and sustaining the opera¬ 
tion by copious draughts of cold brandy-and-water. On 
my asking liijn what play he would next appear in 

with Macready, he ejaculated : u How the - should I 

know what the fellow plays in!”— Alfred Bunn , “ The 
Stage, ’ ’ etc. 

His first appearance in London was a decided hit; but 
the establishment of his fame and position on the Lon¬ 
don stage, with such competitors as Kemble, Kean and 
Young, was a long and arduous struggle, and for nearly 
ten years it had to be maintained before he could be 
said to be a great tragedian, worthy of representing the 
great Shakespearian tragic characters. The highest place 
in tragedy was held for nearly a quarter of a century by 
Mr. Macready. This eminent actor studied for his pro¬ 
fession, and considered that to be a great actor it was 
advisable for him to become a good scholar, an accom¬ 
plished gentleman, a well-ordered man, with a well- 
regulated mind and finely cultivated taste.— Dr. Mad¬ 
den ' 1 s “Life of Lady Blessing ton. ” 
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His successful impersonation of Richard III., and his 
masterly delineation of Virginius, at once determined 
his position as an actor of the first class—second to 
none. All the parts in which I ever saw him, such as 
Orestes, Mirandola, William Tell, Rob Roy and Claude 
Melnotte, he certainly had made his own. He was a 
man of more reading and cultivation than Young ; and 
while the latter amused himself in the hunting-field or 
the drawing-rooms of his aristocratic patrons, the former 
gave himself heart and soul to the study of his art, and 
greatly improved his powers by intellectual friction with 
such minds as those of Bulwer, Forster, Dickens,. 
Knowles, and Albany Fonblanque. Moreover, he was 
what is called an original actor.— Rev . J. Young , “Life 
of C. M. Young A 

THE ASTOR PLACE RIOT. 

Upon relinquishing Drury Lane, he paid a second 
visit to America, and on his return, in 1845, revisited 
Paris, where he played Hamlet before the court at the 
Tuileries, and was presented with a magnificent poniard 
by Louis Philippe. A third engagement in the United 
States was rendered memorable by a specimen of 
rowdyism such as Kean had experienced a few years 
before, which would be impossible in the present gener¬ 
ation. 

Edwin Forrest, while playing at the Princess’ Theatre, 
during a recent visit to England, had been hissed, and 
attributed this mark of disapprobation to Macready’s 
influence. The accusation, however, was totally without 
foundation ; indeed, one of the New York papers, when 
reviewing the riot I am about to describe, boldly stated 
that the insult he received was of American origin, 
“the product of the spleen and envy of one of his own 
countrymen.” Mr. Forrest returned the compliment by 
publicly hissing Macready one night at Edinburgh. 

When Macready arrived at Philadelphia on his second 
visit a ruffianly combination, either under or not under 
the auspices of Mr. Forrest, was made against him. 
He performed Macbeth almost in dumb show, amidst 
occasional showers of nuts and rotten eggs; but he played 
through the part, and at the end addressed the audience, 
pledging his sacred word of honor that he had never 
shown any hostility to “an American actor.” This 
called forth a public letter from Forrest, in which he 
confessed and gloried in having hissed the English 
actor, but denied having assisted in any systematic 
organization against him, adding, with an insolence 
entirely unworthy of Forrest, that his advice had been 
to let “the superannuated driveller alone.” O11 his re¬ 
turn visit to New York, Macready opened on May 7, 
1849, as Macbeth. He was greeted with what seemed 
to him at first a very extraordinary enthusiasm, but 
which he by-and-by began to perceive was only a 
counter demonstration to the howls and shrieks of 
another part of the audience. “They would not let me 
speak,” he says; “they hung out placards, ‘You have 
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been proved a liar,’ etc. ; flung a rotten egg close to me. 
I pointed it to the audience and smiled with contempt, 
persisting in my endeavor to be heard. I could not 
have been less than a quarter of an hour on the stage 
altogether, with perfect sang froid and good humor, re¬ 
posing in the consciousness of my own truth. At last 
there was nothing for it, and I said : ‘ Go on, ’ and the 
play proceeded in dumb show, I hurrying the players 
on. Copper cents were thrown ; some struck me ; four 
or five eggs ; a great many apples ; nearly if not quite a 



wieeiam charges macready as cardinal woesey. 


peck of potatoes ; lemons ; pieces of wood ; a bottle of 
assafoetida, which splashed my own dress, smelling, of 
course, most horribly.” He bore these brutalities man¬ 
fully through the first two acts, but at the opening of 
the third they began to throw chairs, upon which he 
retired, undressed, and refused to go on again. 

The whole affair was a clique, and I have been told 
by Mr. John Ryder, who was travelling with Macready 
at the time, that he was offered a large bribe to come 
forward and swear falsely that Macready had conspired 
to render Forrest a failure in England. I need not add 
the offer was indignantly refused. All the better-class 
opinion of New York was with the injured man ; but, 
alas, rowdyism was then omnipotent. Emboldened by 
the sympathy he received, he appeared again on the 10th 
of May. The clique soon made themselves heard, but 
the management was prepared for it, and at a given 
signal the police “closed in upon the scoundrels 
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occupying the middle seats, who were furiously vociferat¬ 
ing and gesticulating, and seemed to lift them or bundle 
them in a body out of the centre of the house, amid 
the cheers of the audience.” As well as I can remem¬ 
ber, the bombardment outside now began. Stones were 
hurled against the windows in Eighth street, smashing 
many ; the work of destruction then became more system¬ 
atic ; the volleys of stones flew without intermission, 
battering and smashing all before them; the gallery and 
upper gallery still kept up the din within, aided by the 
crashing of glass and boarding without. The second 
act passed, the noise and violence without increasing, 



WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY AS VIRGINIUS. 

the contest within becoming feebler. A timid friend 
advised him to bring the performance to a close, but he 
would not listen to the suggestion. During the fourth 
act stones were hurled through the windows and struck 
the chandelier; the audience hurried from their seats 
and huddled against the walls. Into the fifth act, he 
says, he threw his soul, “ exciting the audience to sym¬ 
pathy even with the glowing words of fiction, whilst 
those dreadful deeds of real crime and outrage were 
roaring at intervals in our ears and rising to madness 
all around us.” The death-scene was loudly cheered, 
and he was called before the curtain amidst loud ac¬ 
clamations. While he was dressing, people came into 
his room full of consternation. The military were called 
out—were drawn up in the Bowery—the mob were 
getting stronger. “ Suddenly we heard a volley of 
musketry. ‘Hark, what’s that?’ I asked. ‘The sol¬ 
diers have fired.’ ‘My God!’ I exclaimed. Another 
volley and another. . . . News came that several were 
killed ; I was really insensible to the degree of danger 
in which I stood, and saw at once—there being no 
avoidance—there was nothing for it but to meet the 
worst with dignity, and so I stood prepared.” His 
friends urged the necessity for disguise, and he changed 
clothes with one of the performers, went down into the 
orchestra, got over into the parquet and mixed with the 
stream of the audience who were leaving the theatre. 
Threading the excited crowd without, he was conducted 


to the house of a friend, where he was to sleep. But 
soon came another friend to report that several men had 
been killed, and he must get away out of the city at 
once ; a carriage was ordered to be at the door at four 
o’clock in the morning to take a doctor to some gentle¬ 
man’s house near New Rochelle. During the night 
such comforting scraps of intelligence were brought in 
as, a crowd was seen pursuing an omnibus, which the 
pursuers protested contained Macready. “They’ve killed 
twenty of us, and by G— we’ll kill him,” was their cry. 
“As the clock struck four we were on the move. All 
was still in the dawn of the morning, but we waited 
some ten minutes—an age of suspense—the carriage 
arrived. I shook the hand of my preserver and friend ; 
my heart responded to the prayer of ‘ God bless him ! ’ and 
stepping into the carriage, a covered phaeton, we turned 
up Fifth avenue and were on our way to safety, and 
next day reached Boston.” In the following month of 
September, ten of the Astor Place rioters were tried at 
the Court of General Sessions, New York, and, after a 
fifteen days’ trial, were all convicted. The sentences 
varied from one month’s imprisonment to one year’s, 
with a fine of $250. Such was the end of the most 
serious and disgraceful riot in stage annals. 

Miss O’Neill. Born 1791 ; died (Lady Beecher) 1872. 

The line of great tragic actresses, which was unbroken 
from the days of Elizabeth Barry, terminated with Miss 
O’Neill. We have had excellent actresses since ; to 
enumerate a few: Miss Duncan, afterwards Mrs. Davison; 
Miss Smith, Mrs. Bunn, Mrs. Henry Siddons, Miss 
Helen Faucit; but none have risen to those superior 
heights where genius towers above talent. Perhaps even 
Miss O’Neill scarcely merits a place beside Mrs. Prit¬ 
chard, Mrs. Crawford, Mrs. Siddons—her pedestal should 
be placed a little lower, but still she was of them—one 
of that glorious band to which each generation for nearly 
one hundred and fifty years added one or more, but of 
which it would seem must now be written—all told. 

She was the daughter of an Irish strolling manager, 
and was brought up to the stage from childhood. What 
strolling life was in England Hogarth has graphically 
depicted in the illustration on the opposite page. It 
was even a harder lot across the Channel. But while 
still very young, accident rescued her from this life of 
drudgery and privation. Miss Walstein, the leading lady 
of the Theatre Royal, Dublin, presuming upon her great 
popularity, had placed the manager in such a dilemna 
that it almost necessitated him closing the theatre, when 
some one suggested Miss O’Neill, who happened to be 
in the city with her father at the time, as a very clever 
girl. Glad to snatch at any chance which offered escape, 
the manager engaged her. As Juliet her success was 
very great. There she remained, an immense favorite 
both as a lady and an actress, until John Kemble saw 
her, offered her an engagement for three years at ^15, 
^16, and ^17 a week. Her first appearance at Covent 
Garden was as Juliet, on October 8, 1814. 
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Macready speaks raptur¬ 
ously of her performance. 

“The charming picture she 
presented,” he says, “was 
one that time could not 
fade from my memory. It 
was not altogether the 
matchless beauty of form 
and face, but the spirit of 
perfect innocence and purity 
that seemed to glisten in 
her speaking eyes and 
breathe from her chiselled 
lips.” He highly com¬ 
mends her artless uncon¬ 
sciousness, her freedom from 
affectation, her fervid Italian 
passion in the balcony scene. . 

“Love was to her life: life 
not valued if unsustained 
by love . . . Throughout 
my whole experience hers 
was the only representation 
of Juliet I have ever seen.” 

Her success was almost a repetition of the Siddons’ 
furore. “Her beauty, grace, simplicity and tenderness 
were the theme of every tongue. Crowds were nightly 


MISS o’NEILL AS MRS. HALLER IN “THE STRANGER.” 

disappointed in finding room in the theatre to witness 
her enchanting representations. Juliet, Belvidera, Mrs. 
Beverly, Mrs. Haller, were again realities upon the scene, 


strolling players rehearsing in a barn, by w. hogarth. (See reference on page 82.) 


attested with enthusiasm by the tears and applauding 
shouts of admiring thousands.” 

“In all her acting,” says a critic of the day, “she 
was a very woman. There was little in it of a medita¬ 
tive cast; little of calm, meditative grandeur ; yet every 
look, movement, gesture and tone was gracefully femi¬ 
nine ; her pathos was most irresistible and sweet. 
Nothing in their kind could exceed the exquisite pro¬ 
priety and modest loveliness of her Mrs. Haller, the 
conjugal sweetness of her Belvidera, and the womanly 
heroism of her Evadne. Her Juliet in the early scenes 
was perhaps too light and playful. The affection in 
this delicious character is throughout deep, serious and 
intense. The passion that is 4 boundless as the sea > 
leaves no time for elegant trifling or graceful coquetry. 
In the later scenes Miss O’Neill gave full, glorious vent 
to the tide of love and sorrow. Her highest effort, per¬ 
haps, was in portraying a tremulous and giddy joy— 
a rapture bordering on frenzy—an inspiration of delight, 
portentous of sudden and fearful disaster. We never 
remember to have been more delighted by her acting 
than when we have seen her, in Isabella, at the return 
of Biron, clasp him in wild rapture, forgetting her 
dreadful condition, gaze on him with eyes lit up with 
strange fire, and reply to his questions by laughter in 
which horror and transport mingled. She mistook her 
powers when she resorted to shrieks, rattlings in the 
throat, and all the terrors of physical agony. She was 
worthy to express all the best sympathies and noblest 
triumphs of her sex. I11 the delineation of confiding 
love, of generous rapture, of feminine elevation of soul, 
she had no equal within our memory, and can never 
have a superior.” It was said that in tenderness and 
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grief she at least equalled Mrs. Siddons in her first year. 
But Mrs. Siddons’ passion was combined with a lofty 
imagination and commanding intellect. Miss O’Neill 
owed everything to extreme sensibility. She gave her¬ 
self up entirely to the impression of the moment, was 
borne along by the tide of passion, and absorbed in 
suffering. 

It was said, however, that, unlike Mrs. Siddons, her 
acting left no permanent impression upon the mind; 
that its effect passed away with the momentary illusion 
of the scene. Hazlitt remarks: “Her acting is pure 
nature or passion, and is the prose of tragedy ; for the 
poetry she must lean on the author.” During her short 
professional career she accumulated ^30,000, which at 
her marriage she settled upon her family, which had 
always been dependent upon her. In 1819 she was mar¬ 
ried to Mr. Wrikon Beecher, M. P. for Mallow, who 
afterwards inherited his uncle’s baronetcy, she being 
then a little over thirty years of age. She at once retired 
into private life. Lady Morgan, writing of her in 1836, 
says: “ The poetry of her voice remains; it is still 
Juliet’s voice in the balcony-scene, but all that was 
poetical in her beauty has gone. She is now a thin, 
elegant-looking lady, but with no beauty save the inde¬ 
structible beauty of goodness.” She died in 1872 at 
the age of eiglity-one .—Henry BctJ'ton Baker's “Old 
Actors .” 

Maria Foote was born in 1798 and died in 1867. 

There is 110 actress whose name was more familiar to 
theatre-goers of the early part of the nineteenth century 
than that of Maria Foote. She was born in 1798 ; her 
father, who claimed to be a descendant from Samuel 
Foote, had been an officer in the army, and was at the 
time of her birth manager of the Plymouth Theatre ; 
her mother, many years Mr. Foote’s junior, was a 
woman of considerable personal attractions and accom¬ 
plishments. Maria played Juliet when she was only 
twelve years old, and soon afterwards her father gave 
up theatrical management and took a hotel at Exeter. 
But the speculation proved a failure. A borrower and 
a sponger, not overscrupulous in his transactions, he was 
not held in much esteem among the Devonshire people. 
His wife took to the stage ; her beauty gathered ad¬ 
mirers about her, whom she did not very harshly repulse; 
the husband was indifferent, and—well, the atmosphere 
was not the purest for a young girl to be reared in. 
In 1814, Maria was engaged for Covent Garden, being 
then only sixteen years of age, and made her first ap¬ 
pearance as Ainanthis, in “The Child of Nature.” She 
displayed no very brilliant talent, but a charming face 
and an elegant figure rendered her attractive in secondary 
parts. At the end of the season she went “starring” 
to Cheltenham. It was there she made the acquaintance 
of Colonel Berkeley, who had a taste for amateur acting 
and offered his services for her benefit; as he was cer¬ 
tain to draw a crowded house, his offer, as a matter of 
course, was* accepted. All who are acquainted with the 


history of that period know the kind of person Colonel 
Berkeley was ; to those who are not, it is sufficient to 
say he was a boon companion of the Prince Regent. 
Fascinated by her beauty, he seduced the young actress 
under a promise of marriage. She was scarcely seven¬ 
teen at the time, a mere child in years, and considering 
her surroundings, must be held wholly blameless in the 
affair. A hardened rouk dangling a coronet before her 
eyes ; a scheming father, 'an intriguing mother; what 
could she do but fall into the snare? She lived under 



MARTA FOOTE AS MARIA DARLINGTON. 


the colonel’s protection for five years and bore him two 
children ; then finding he had no intention of fulfilling 
his promise, she broke off the connection. There was 
nothing mercenary in it, since he never made her any 
settled allowance. 

In 1824, Mr. Joseph Hayne, of Burderop Park, Wilt¬ 
shire, a young fellow of about twenty-one or twenty- 
two, known in the best and worst society of London as 
“Pea-Green Hayne,” a horsey, silly cad, fancied him¬ 
self desperately in love with her. Here was another 
chance for the harpy parents, and, doubtless under their 
advice and control, she concealed from her lover, whose 
intentions were honorable, her unfortunate liaison . It 
was Berkeley himself who, one night in the pit of the 
opera, took the despicable course of making him ac¬ 
quainted with it, intimating at the same time that their 
connection still continued. A letter next morning from 
Hayne informed her of the kclaircissement , and that all 
was broken off between them. Soon afterwards, how¬ 
ever, he renewed the engagement and fixed the day for 
the marriage. All was prepared ; the morning came, 
but not the bridegroom, nor even any message from 
him. I11 answer to a letter she wrote, demanding an 
explanation of this conduct, came a reply to the effect 
that his friends had succeeded in getting him away into 
the country, and were keeping him there by force. 
Very soon, however, we find him back in London, and 
again yielding to the fascinations of the lovely Maria ; 
for the second time the wedding-day is fixed and the 
license bought, and this time he takes a solemn oath 
that nothing shall separate them. Believing that all is 
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now safe, she gives up her profession and sells her 
wardrobe. But the poor weak-minded creature, who 
could neither make up resolution enough to have or to 
leave her, again suffers matters to go on to the very 
day, and again fails to put in an appearance. Some 
letters pass between the parties, and then comes an 
action for breach of promise, damages laid at ^14,000. 
The summing up of the judge was just and admirable; 
he pointed out that Mr. Hayne had twice renewed his 
offer of marriage, after being made acquainted with the 
lady’s antecedents, and that therefore she was entitled 
to compensation, although not to the same amount as 
if her character had been untarnished. The jury re¬ 
turned ^3,000. The trial was the topic of the day ; 
when it was over, Miss Foote resumed her profession 
and became the rage. It was just about the time of the 
Cox versus Kean affair, and by a strange reversal of the 
ordinary way of the world, while audiences crowded the 
theatre nightly to howl and hiss at the man, they came 
in equal crowds to shower sympathetic applause upon 
the woman. Throughout the provinces it was the same, 
the people rushed to see the heroine of the famous trial, 
so that in some places, after the house was filled, bars 
had to be placed across the entrances. 

As Maria Darlington, in “A Roland for an Oliver,” 
as The Little Jockey, and several other parts of that 
kind, she was very charming, and Macready speaks 
highly of her acting as.Virginia; but had she not been 
the heroine of a cause celebre she would have been lost 
among a crowd of actresses of the time, the abilities of 
several of whom were decidedly superior. “The charm 
of her beauty,” wrote a critic of the day, “is heightened 
by her many accomplishments and graceful demeanor ; 
she sings, plays and dances, not indeed like a professor, 
but like a most gifted lady.” There seems to have been 
a nameless charm and fascination about her, which we 
have all experienced but cannot define. In 1831 she 
was married to the Bari of Harrington. She died 
in 1867. 

Miss Stephens (Countess of Essex^ was born in 1794 
and died in 1870. 

Miss Stephens began her career early, but did not 
come prominently forward till about 1812. She com¬ 
menced her musical education under Lanza, who pro¬ 
ceeded to form her voice with care, but also with the 
slow progression of the Italian method. 

Miss Stephens is not at the head of a class ; but to 
my feelings entirely unlike all other singers. It was 
sixteen years last Twelfth-night since I heard her last, 
when the curtain of Covent Garden drew up on the 
opening scene of “Love in a Village,” and discovered 
her sitting with Miss Matthews among the honeysuckles 
and roses, to send forth a stream of such delicious sound 
as I had never fancied proceeding from human lips. 
Since then how many lady singers have flourished and 
faded and been forgotten ! Others there may be with a 
greater compass of voice, which I doubt not, or pro¬ 


founder musical science, as I am credibly informed ; but 
never any one with tones so breathing of all womanly 
sweetness, and an absence of manner so irresistible. 
Except that Miss Stephens has become somewhat thinner 
in person, and that her voice is diminished in volume, 
I find no difference between her earlier and her present 
self. On the stage she looks no older, nor has her style 
acquired a particle of vulgarity or coarseness ; but the 
same unaffected simplicity, the same quiet pathos, the 
same graceful tenderness which enchanted me in the 
beginning of 1814, remain unharmed in 1830. Her 
Polly is only too interesting : it is so modest, affectionate 
and feminine, that it turns the burlesque and the satire 
to “favor and to prettiness.”— Talfourd\ 1830. 



MISS STEPHENS (COUNTESS OF ESSEX). 


With a voice of the loveliest kind—for that is the 
epithet that best describes the analogy between the visual 
sensation of beauty of form, feature and complexion and 
the filling up of the sister sense of hearing by her full, 
round, pure, rich and satiating tones—“a sacred and 
homefelt delight,” that belonged perhaps to her alone, 
and was in perfect accordance with English notions and 
English sensibilities, was experienced by the hearer. 
No one ever gratified the general public more than Miss 
Stephens, because she was natural, chaste and faultless, 
though she aspired not to move the heart by those 
violences which constitute the excesses, and for that very 
reason the fascination, of the voluptuousness of Italian 
art. — On Giving an Opera to the English , 1834. 

Robert Keeley was born in 1794 and died in 1869. 

Chelmsford is decidedly the most theatrical town in 
England. Keeley was once unfortunate enough to go 
thither as a star ; the first night he acted to a select 
few ; the second night the numbers were scantier than 
before, and on the third and last night the auditors 
were few and far between. The last piece was “The 
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Hundred-Pound Note,” in which Keeley played the 
conundrum-making Billy Black. In the last scene he 
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advanced to the lights and said: “I’ve one more, and 
this is a good un. 4 Why is the Chelmsford Theatre like 
a half-moon?’ D’ye give it up? Because it’s never 
full ! ”—Records of a Stage Veteran . 

This actor is the most genuine comedian who has 
made his appearance for years. His performances are 
finely-executed little bits of the good old school of act¬ 
ing. In the farce of 44 The Duel” he plays a cockney 
tailor to the life, and almost rivals the famous Jerry 
Sneak of Russell. He shows all that can be done 
within the compass of his parts, and never attempts to 
go beyond them—a very rare excellence in comedians 
of these days.— Talfonrd. 

Mrs. Robinson was born in 1759 and died in 1800. 

For this lady, celebrated in her day for her beauty, 
her singing and her amours, room must be made in a 
work treating of actors. Her maiden name was Darby. 
Her father had been a captain in the Russian navy. 
At fifteen she married Mr. Robinson, who shortly after 
their union got into the hands of the bailiffs. It is said 
Mrs. Robinson passed fifteen months with her husband 
in prison, during which time she had recourse to her 
pen in the hope of earning money. As a last resource 
from absolute penury, she turned her attention to the 
stage, and procured an engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre. The Prince of Wales, having seen her in the 
character of Perdita, in 44 The Winter’s Tale,” fell in 
love with her, and in return for her favors settled ^500 


a year on her, with £200 on her daughter, for life. 
She then fell in love with a person who squandered her 
money, and whom she one night pursued in the dead 
of winter in a coach with the windows open, by which 
she lost the use of her limbs, and could never after¬ 
wards stand or walk. In Miss Hawkins’ 44 Memoirs” a 
graphic account is given of this woman. 44 She was,” 
she says, 44 unquestionably very beautiful, but more so 
in the face than in the figure ; and as she proceeded in 
her course she acquired a remarkable facility in adapt¬ 
ing her deportment to her dress. When she was to be 
seen daily in St. James street or Pall Mall, even in her 
chariot, the variation was striking. To-day she was a 
paysanne , with her straw hat tied at the back of her 
head, looking, as if too new to what she passed to know 
what she looked at. Yesterday, perhaps, she had been 
the dressed belle of Hyde Park, trimmed, powdered, 
patched, painted to the utmost power of rouge and white 
lead. To-morrow she would be the cravated Amazon of 
the riding-house ; but be she what she might, the hats 
of the fashionable promenaders swept the ground as she 
passed. But in her outset 4 the style ’ was a high 
phaeton, in which she was driven by the favored of the 
day. Three candidates and her husband were outriders: 
and this in the face of the congregations turning out 
of places of worship. . . . About the year 1778 she ap- 



MRS. ROBINSON AS AMANDA IN “ EOVE’S EAST SHIFT.” 


peared on the stage, and gained, from the character in 
which she charmed, the name of Perdita. She then 
started in one of the new streets of Marylebone, and 
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was in her altitude. Afterwards, when a little in the 
wane, she resided under protection in Berkeley Square, 
and appeared to guests as mistress of the house as 
well as of its master. Her manners and conversation 
were said by those invited to want refinement. ... I 
saw her on one day handed to her outrageously ex¬ 
travagant vis-a-vis by a man whom she pursued with a 
doting passion; all was still externally brilliant : she 
was fine and fashionable, and the men of the day in 
Bond street still pirouetted as her carriage passed them : 
the next day the vehicle was reclaimed by the maker ; 
the Adonis whom she courted fled her : she followed— 
all to no purpose. She then took up a new life in 
London, became literary. . . . What was the next 
glimpse? On a table in one of the waiting-rooms of 
the Opera House was seated a woman of fashionable 
appearance, still beautiful, 4 but not in the bloom of 
beauty’s pride;’ she was not noticed except by the eye 
of pity. In a few minutes two liveried servants came 
to her, and they took from their pockets long white 
sleeves, which they drew on their arms ; they then lifted 
her up and conveyed her to her carriage—it was the then 
helpless, paralytic Perdita.” She died on the 26th of 
December, 1800. 

Junius Brutus Booth was born in 1796 and died in 
1852. 

Junius Brutus Booth was born on the first day of 
May, 1796, in the parish of St. Pancras, London. His 
grandmother, Elizabeth Wilkes, was a relative of the 
celebrated John Wilkes, of 44 Wilkes and Liberty” fame. 
Richard Booth, the father of Junius Brutus Booth, was 
educated for the law; but, becoming infatuated with 
Republicanism, he left home, in company with his 
cousin, John Brevitt, to embark for America (then at 
war with England), determined to fight in her cause. 
Booth was taken prisoner and brought back to England, 
where he subsequently devoted himself to the acquire¬ 
ment of knowledge and the practice of his profession. 
If any punishment was inflicted for his disloyalty, it has 
never transpired. He lived in affluent circumstances in 
Bloomsbury, and was a scholar of reputation, though of 
eccentric character; but his vaunted love of Republi¬ 
canism rendered him unpopular both as a lawyer and as 
a man. He kept a picture of General Washington in 
his drawing-room, before which he insisted that all who 
entered should bow with reverence. 

When a boy, Junius Brutus Booth went into the navy ; 
soon left that, studied law, painting and sculpture. He 
appeared on the provincial stage in 1813, and in London 
in 1815 ; in 1817 and 1818, he alternated characters 
with Edmund Kean at Drury Lane; he became dissatis¬ 
fied with the rivalry of Kean and Macready in London 
and came to America in 1821, making his debut at 
Richmond, Virginia. He spent the remainder of his 
life in America, where he was very popular, and con¬ 
sidered by many good critics as the best tragedian of his 
time. 


His greatest character was Richard III. ; then in the 
order following: Sir Giles, Lear, Shylock and Iago. 
Like some other great men, his habits were erratic, 
but he was certainly a noble and most extraordinary 
genius. 

The following extracts, from critics at various times, 
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will help the reader to an estimate of his ability as an 
actor : 

Mr. Booth repeated his performance of Richard last 
night with increased success, and amidst the rapturous 
plaudits of the audience. To all the principal scenes 
he gave most forcible and masterly effect, and may be 
said to have already established himself at the height 
of his profession. On 4 4 Guy Mannering” being given 
out for this evening, there was a general call for 
44 Richard” again, on which Mr. Abbott announced 
that the managers intended 44 Richard the Third” for 
performance again on Monday night. The house their 
rang with plaudits in anticipation of the further delight 
to be afforded by so exquisite a performance. Among 
the personages of distinction present, we noticed their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Gloucester, 
who appeared highly delighted with the fine acting of 
Mr. Booth .—London Chronicle , February 14, 1817. 

The gentleman whom the managers have cleverly 
procured to be a Richard the Third , at Covent Garden,, 
is surely one of nature’s duplicates; if he be not Mr. 
Kean himself, he is as ingenious a fac-simile as we ever 
beheld. We never saw a better imitation. Mr. Booth 
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(so the gentleman is named) has all Mr. Kean’s tem¬ 
pestuous action in his passionate scenes, and all and 
more of his familiarity in calm ones ; he has the eyes, 
face, and walk of Kean—the same stamp of the foot, 
the same voice, except in its vehement tones, which, 
instead of being broken, hoarse and fatiguing, are deep, 
loud and coarse. Mr. Kean’s tones in the last scenes 
of “Richard” are, indeed, as a friend once observed, 
like a hackney coachman’s at one o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing ; Mr. Booth’s are of the same kind, but not in so 
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ripened a state. When we entered the box at Covent 
Garden, the other evening, and heard Mr. Booth in the 
scene with Lady Anne, we really were doubtful whether 
we had not mistaken the house, and wandered into 
Drury Lane. He leant against the side-pillar, as Lady 
Anne advanced, in the very attitude that Mr. Kean 
adopts ; and all his tones, looks and movements were 
Drury Lane property. He dressed the part as Mr. Kean 
dresses it, and made due pauses, starts and stares, as 
that actor makes them. Now we honestly confess, that 
never since we wielded the critical pen, have we at any 
time found ourselves so puzzled in our opinions of an 
actor as in the case before us. The two houses have 
long been running a race of similarities, and now, in¬ 
deed, they are neck and neck. The two Maids and the 


two Magpies were not more alike than the two Richards. 

If Mr. Booth has made Mr. Kean’s acting a study, and 
has merely given us an imitation of what is in itself 
but an imitation, then we utterly give him up, and 
consider him no better than the shadow of a shade. 
But if nature has, by way of a joke, made two bodies 
alike, and given them similar conceptions and sounds, 
then Mr. Booth must not be rudely cast aside, because # 
his better half happened to be seen first. It might have 
been Mr. Kean’s fate to have been styled an imitator. 
There is one thing, however, that we shrewdly suspect, 
which is, that nature has put both souls into one body: 
we will not, in the present stage of the inquiry, declare 
which we think the unfurnished one. Mr. Booth had 
great difficulties to struggle against on his first appear¬ 
ance. The image of Richard has been stamped by one 
hand on the minds of all parties. Any copy would be 
immediately detected ; any deviation be instantaneously 
perceived and opposed. . . . Every personator of Richard 
must fight like a madman, and fence on the ground, 
and when disarmed and wounded, thrust with savage 
impotence with his naked hand, 

“And sink outwearied, rather than o’ercome.” 

Mr. Kean has passed this manner into a law, and woe 
be to him who breaks it. No one but Mr. Kemble can 
be allowed to parry like a schoolboy, and drop like a 
gentleman. Mr. Booth was sure of the disapprobation 
of a certain set of these would-be judges, who would 
hiss him for misunderstanding his part if he did not 
follow Kean, and who would hiss him likewise for 
copying if he did. 

“To both their hates must he be accessory.’ , 

As we felt so puzzled in our opinion of Mr. Booth’s 
merits, we made a point of seeing Richard again repre¬ 
sented by him. On the second night he played much 

* 

better, though still he was Kean, and a full audience 
earnestly cheered him. This strange similarity between 
the two tragedians is a great misfortune to them. 

“ For both or one of them, the time is come.” 

If they be of equal merits—though this we do not at 
all believe—the public will hate them both, for it hates 
equality. 

“Two at a time, there’s no mortal can bear,” 

so said Macbeth ; and a profound reasoner on human 
actions, in the “Comedy of Errors,” 

“ One of these men is genius to the other.” 

We shall perhaps hear Mr. Booth applying the last two 
lines of the same play : 

“ We came iyto the world like brother and brother, 

And now let’s go hand in hand, not one before another.” 

— Champion , February 16, 1817. 

On Saturday, Mr. Booth assumed a new character— 
that of Leonatus Posthumus, in the play of “Cymbe- 
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line.” As this is a part in which Mr. Kean has not 
been seen on the London .stage, considerable curiosity 
was excited among those who only give Mr. Booth 
credit for successful imitation, and the theatre was filled 
at an early hour to witness what was # considered by 
them his first great attempt 011 his own account. It 
$vas not, however, with such a feeling that we repaired 
thither ; we have been satisfied that, Mr. Booth had real 
talent, and as the resemblance between these two actors 
was never proved to consist in a close copy of particular 
passages, a general imitation of style was as easy to be 
transferred to Postliumus as to any other character. 
That there is a resemblance, a striking resemblance, 
cannot be denied; but as Nature has done much towards 
accomplishing this, we cannot see that one actor in his 
style ought to be treated with scorn whilst another is 
praised to the skies. The stage has its fashions. Suc¬ 
cess governs taste. I11 Postliumus Mr. Booth lost none 
of the reputation he had already acquired. Ma^iy 
passages he gave with great and appropriate energy, 
some with much dignity, and several in a tone of sar¬ 
casm, that told with great effect. Among those last 
alluded to we particularly admired the following reply 
to IaChimo : “Your Italy contains none so accomplished 
a courtier, to convince the honor of my mistress ; if in 
the holding or loss of that, you teTm her frail, I do 
nothing doubt you have’store of thieves; notwithstand¬ 
ing, I fear not my ring.” I11 the scene where Iachimo 
convinces him of the frailty of Imogen^ he made some 
powerful appeals to feeling, and was rewarded with 
thunders of applause ; occasionally, however, there was 
a coarseness attendant 011 his vigor which it should be 
his study to dismiss. The want of importance we com¬ 
plained of in his Iago sometimes attached to his Pos¬ 
thumus. This was particularly felt in the last scene, 
from the awkwardly retired silence he thought proper to 
take, which was such as completely # to shelve him (if 
we may be allowed the expression) till the moment 
when he discovered himself to Iachimo. His subsequent 
exertions were not only ’perfectly satisfactory, but finely 
effective ; and he closed his performance amidst vociferous 
applause. In his impassioned scenes, even in the height 
of grief, of rage, of jealousy, and despair, he never over¬ 
steps the bounds of nature. Nothing can be finer than 
his acting those scenes of torture which occur in the 
character of Postliumus ; and his delivery of the last 
speech in that character is in the highest degree natural 
and impressive ; but we shall be more struck with his 
merits when we consider the common defects from 
which he is exempt. He has no measured cadences, no 
unnatural pauses, no affectation, no vulgarisms of speech, 
no quaint inflections, which even the best actors are so 
apt to fall into. His emphasis is seldom wrong; he 
never overacts his part; his representation is always 
natural, and if he be sometimes wanting in grace, or 
propriety of attitude, there is no dry stiffness of manner 
—he is at least easy, and it is only wonderful that his 


faults should be so trifling and so sure of amendment. 
Indeed, to dwell on such blemishes in an actor of one- 
and-twenty would be like criticising the figure of a 
passing cloud ; before we can trace its outline, no trace 
of it remains.— Bell's Weekly Messenger. 

Mr. Booth's Last Appearance . 

ST. CHARLES THEATRE. 

BENEFIT OF 

MR. BOOTH, 

And positively last night of his engagement. 

Friday Evening , November 19, 1852. 

MR. BOOTH IN PLAY AND FARCE. 


THE IRON CHEST. 


Sir Edward Mortimer 

Mr. Booth. 

Wilford .... 

Mr. Nagle. 

Fitzharding 

. . Mr. Kemble. 

Adam Winterton 

. . Mr. Mark Smith. 

Sampson Rawbold 

Mr. De Bar. 

Orson .... 

. . Mr. Lewellen. 

Rawbold .... 

. . Mr. Potter. 

Servant .... 

Mr. Melville. 

Gregory .... 

. . Mr. Jones. 

Peter. 

Mr. Howard. 

Helen .' . 

Mrs. Stone. 

Blanch .... 

Mrs. Estelle Potter. 

Barbara .... 

. . Mrs. Howard. 


To conclude with the Musical Farce of the 
REVIEW; 

OR, THE WAG OF WINDSOR. 

John Lump.Mr. Booth. 

Mr. Booth took passage for Cincinnati on the 20th 
of November, and became very sick after starting. His 
disease turned to consumption of the bowels, of which 
he died on Tuesday, 30th of November, 1852, at 2 p. m. 
The steward of the vessel reported his last words to 
have been, in a scarcely audible voice: “Pray! pray! 
pray!” On reaching Cincinnati the Masonic fraternity 
had the body embalmed in a metallic coffin and de¬ 
posited in the Baptist vault. Mrs. Booth was tele¬ 
graphed for, and arrived in Cincinnati expecting to find 
her husband very ill—the second dispatch, announcing 
his decease, not reaching Baltimore until her departure 
from that city. She returned home as soon as possible, 
bringing the body with her for interment. 

The late Rufus Choate was an enthusiastic lover of 
Shakespeare’s works, and familiar with every line of 
them. Of all the players, he liked Junius Brutus Booth 
the best. In remarkable power of intense mental action 
and concentrated feeling, the eminent actor and the 
incomparable lawyer resembled each other. Booth was 
the only player that realized his ideal of a great tragedian; 
and when he heard of his decease, he exclaimed sorrow¬ 
fully: “ There are no more actors — New York Herald. 

“Booth was possessed of great kindness of heart, and 
was one of the most humane, unselfish and generous 
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men that ever lived. He cared little for money, only 
as a means to gratify his humane and kindly impulses; 
and as for fame, perhaps so much was never carried by 
any man with such careless ease and real indifference. 
His faults are of a kind incident to such a nature. His 
humanity was illustrated more by example than by pre¬ 
cept. His loving-kindness was not confined by any 
means to his fellow-creatures, but went out towards the 
whole animal creation, and in a manner so strange and 
eccentric at times that it was not unfrequently regarded 
as the evidence of insanity. A very amiable insanity 
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it must be admitted, and a very natural outgrowth of 
a disposition we can but wish was more common in a 
cruel and selfish world. 

u We have been told that once, when living on his 
farm in Harford county, he sent for all his neighbors 
and friends, far arid near, to come to his place and 
attend a funeral. When they arrived they found, to 
their great disgust, that it was the carcass of a favorite 
horse that he wished to have buried with all due so¬ 
lemnity. The crowd retired, some in disgust, others 
laughing at the strange performance. His family, how¬ 
ever, understood the meaning of the thing. A physician 
was sent for, and the 4 chief mourner ’ passed through a 
long and unusually serious attack of disease. One night 
when he was to act he did not appear, nor could he be 
found at his lodgings. He did not come home that 
night. Next morning he was found in the woods, 
several miles from the city, wandering in the snow. 
He was taken care of. His derangement proved to be 
temporary, and his reason returned in a few days. 


44 We have the best authority for believing that this 
tendency in Booth to disappoint audiences before whom 
he was to appear, and for which he was so much cen¬ 
sured (most people being inclined to attribute it to 
habits of dissipation), arose far more frequently from 
causes over which he had no control. When at home 
he would sometimes disappear in a very strange and 
unaccountable manner, remaining away for hours at a 
time, and return silent, thoughtful, and completely ab¬ 
stracted, either unable or not inclined to give any account 
of himself. His family were not disposed to question 
him closely at such times, but were fully convinced 
that these strange freaks were not in the remotest 
degree connected with inebriety. Anything occurring 
suddenly, which was calculated to rouse strongly his 
sympathies, would cause him to forget entirely his en¬ 
gagements ; and many times large audiences, impatiently 
waiting his appearance on the stage, were doomed to 
disappointment, and left muttering their imprecations, 
while he himself was quite unconscious of any impro¬ 
priety till reminded of his neglect. 

4 4 We cannot close this very imperfect analysis of the 
moral and intellectual character of one in whom the 
elements were so strangely mixed as to lead the world 
to doubt whether they were of good or evil, without a 
glance at his religious convictions. 

4 4 These, as was to have been expected, partook largely 
of his native mental and moral characteristics. They 
were broad, liberal, comprehensive, and founded upon 
love. With him, indeed, love was the fulfilment of the 
law, and without it all loudly proclaimed professions 
were but ‘sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal.’ 

44 He was emphatically a devout man. His last words 
uttered in the ear of the steward of the steamboat, his 
sole attendant in his dying hour, were : 4 Pray ! pray ! 
pray ! ’ and thus passed from earth this troubled, but 
loving, sincere and humane spirit. 

44 If to possess the most lively humanity, and a child¬ 
like, confiding faith in everything that is good, noble 
and pure, in whatever shape it presents itself, is accept¬ 
able on high ; if to cherish for all animate nature the 
most tender love, is to fulfil the law and cause much to 
be forgiven ; if he who considereth the poor is blessed, 
then may we not hope that this man, after his weary 
toil in the journey of life, bearing his heavy burden of 
disease, at last found rest in the kingdom of that God 
he tried to worship 4 in spirit and in truth,’ and that 
Redeemer in whose footsteps he, at least, strove to walk 
according to the light that was in him, and the power 
that was given him.” 

James William Wallack was born in 1794 and died 
in 1864. 

James William Wallack was born in London, 1794. 
He played at Drury Lane Theatre with Edmund Kean 
in Shakespearian parts. He came to New York in 1818, 
making his debut at the Park Theatre as Macbeth the 
same year. He returned to England in 1820 and assumed 
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the management of Drury Lane Theatre, and after a 
prolonged (though ultimately unsuccessful financially) 
stay in England he returned to New York in 1837 and 
opened The National Theatre, and in 1852 Wallaces 
Lyceum, subsequently called Wallack’s Theatre, at the 
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corner of Broome street and Broadway. This theatre 
was removed to Broadway and Thirteenth street in 
1861, and in 1881 removed further up, and rebuilt at 
Thirtieth street and Broadway in 1881. Wallack was a 
most excellent comedian.— Biographical Dictionary . 

James W. Wallack appeared (at Albany) as Hamlet, 
following as Don Felix, in “The Wonder,” Rolla, etc. 
He had appeared here, for one night only, several years 
previous. This gentleman was born in London, August 
24, 1794. His father, William, and his mother, were 
both prominent actors at Astley’s Amphitheatre. It is 
said the burning of that establishment hastened the 
subject of this sketch into the_ breathing world. At the 
age of four his name appeared on a play-bill, and he 
may be said to have been brought up upon the stage, 
if not born there. He made his American debut Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1818, at the Park, as Macbeth. As a tragedian 
of the highest class he was inferior to Cooper, Kean, 
Booth or Forrest. It was remarked of him that he was 
first in his line, but that his line was not the first.— 
Phelps' “Players of a Century .” 

Mr. Wallack has evidently formed himself, on the 
model of Kemble, and has succeeded in copying much 
of his dignity of movement and majesty of action. Had 
we never seen that noblest Roman of all, we should 
have been exceedingly struck by Wallack’s gestures and 


attitudes. He fails, however, to exhibit any of those 
intense recurrences to nature with which Kemble was 
wont to surprise the heart in the midst of the most 
rigid of his personations of character. He has, indeed, 
little of fervid enthusiasm or touching pathos.— Talfourd. 

Wallack was to act in the “Rent Day.” ... I cried 
most bitterly during the whole piece ; for as in the very 
first scene Wallack asks his wife if she will go with 
him to America, and she replies: “What! leave the 
farm!” I set off from thence and ceased no more. 
Wallack played admirably ; I had never seen him be¬ 
fore, ♦ and was greatly delighted with his acting. I 
thought him handsome of a rustic kind, the very thing 
for the part he played—a fine English yeoman.— Fanny 
Kemble . 

John Henry Alexander was born in 1796 and died 
in 1851. 

John Henry Alexander was born at Dunbar in July, 
1796, of obscure but respectable parents. His boyhood 
was distinguished by the same resolute and persevering 
qualities that characterized his riper years. Early ex¬ 
hibiting great powers of memory, possessing a good 
voice and a handsome person, he was finally, after many 
amateur performances, launched upon the stage under 
the auspices of the celebrated Harry Johnstone, and 
made his first appearance as a legitimate member of the 
profession at Ayr. His personal advantages and great 
industry soon made him a favorite, and after a short 
but successful season he was engaged for the Queen’s 
Theatre at Glasgow, then under the management of the 
elder Macready, father of the present eminent tragedian 
of that name. From thence he proceeded to Newcastle, 
where he had an opportunity of performing with the 
celebrated Mrs. Jordan. His reputation attracted at this 
time the attention of Mr. W. H. Murray, of Edinburgh, 
with whom he shortly after contracted an engagement. 
Mr. Alexander was only twenty years of age when he 
became a member of the theatrical company at Edin¬ 
burgh. The characters in which he excelled at that 
time were Dandie Dinmont, in “Guy Mannering,” and 
Ratcliffe, in “The Heart of Midlothian.” His powerful 
mind, free from the cares of management, enabled him 
to perform an extensive range of characters with great 
ability, but what contributed as much as any other 
element to his success was an excellent taste in dress, 
and invariable correctness in reading. In the year 1822 
Mr. Alexander commenced his character as a Glasgow 
manager in Dunlop street. During the following seven 
years he carried on, through every kind of opposition, 
not only the Glasgow house, but also the provincial 
theatres at Carlisle and Dumfries, along with the Adel- 
phi at Edinburgh. I11 1829 ^ ie became the possessor 
of the patent for Glasgow ; built a magnificent theatre, 
and continued from that period until within a few 
months of his death a course of profitable management, 
which enabled him to leave his family in a position of 
comparative affluence.— Peter Paterson , 1864. 
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Tyrone Power was born in 1797 and died in 1841. 
Tyrone Power was born at Kilmactliomas, Ireland, 
November 2, 1797. Made his debut at Newport, in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1815, as Alonzo, in “Pizarro.” In 
1817 he married. Towards the close of the year 1818 
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lie came in possession of his wife’s fortune, and becom¬ 
ing disgusted with the stage, left it. In 1820 he sailed 
for the Cape of Good Hope, and on arriving there set 
off on an exploring expedition ; but it proving very- 
disastrous, he once more took to the stage, making his 
first appearance at the English Opera House, London, 
in 1822, as Charles Austencourt, in “Man and Wife.” 
Made his first appearance on the American stage, August 
28, 1833, at the Park Theatre, New York, as Sir Patrick 
O’Plenipo and Teddy the Tiler. First appeared in Phila¬ 
delphia, September 14th, at the Walnut, as Sir Patrick. 
Opened in Boston, September 30th, at the Tremont 
Theatre. Opened in Baltimore, November nth, at the 
Front Street Theatre. First appeared in Washington, 
February 12, 1834. Made his first bow before a New 
Orleans audience at the American Theatre, January 5, 
1835. His last appearance on any stage was March 9, 
1841, at the Park Theatre, New York, as Gerald Pepper 
and Morgan Rattler. He was lost on the steamship 
President , which sailed from New York for Liverpool 
March 21, 1841. She was seen on the 24th, laboring 


and struggling violently, by a packet ship, but was 
never heard of from that date. There were one hundred 
and nine persons on board. 

The walking gentleman of Drury Lane, Barnard, 
having been lodged in the King’s Bench, on suspicion 
of debt, two candidates stood forward for his situation 
in the theatre; and these were Tyrone Power and a 
young tragic hero, Hamblin. Although the salary for 
the position was only £■$ per week, and the characters 
trifling, yet Power was rejected and Hamblin accepted. 
This was in 1818. Sixteen years after this, Tyrone 
commanded at the Haymarket the highest salary ever 
given to a comedian, ^150 per week.— IV. Donaldson. 

This actor, if not the richest, is to my taste the most 
agreeable of stage Irishmen. He does not surfeit us 
with a musical brogue as Johnstone did, but buzzes 
about the verge of vulgarity and skims the surface of 
impudence with a light wing and a decent consideration 
for fastidious nerves.— Talfourd. 

Power may have been surpassed since his day by 
some who have played the rough type of Irishman, but 
never where the humor of the part required a delicate 
coloring. He was among the first to render tolerable 
this class of plays and has had many successors. Col¬ 
lins, Williams, Bryant, Boucicault, Brougham and 
Murphy, have all had their admirers, but none equalled, 
in true histrionic talent, the lamented Power. In his 
acting America first saw on the stage the true Irish¬ 
man, not his caricature. Before his day, actors in de¬ 
lineating Irishmen made no attempt to portray character, 
but by the most ludicrous contortions excited laughter, 
at what had been the butt of the English stage for 
years. As another has said: “The better features were 
concealed, the most revolting ingeniously grouped to¬ 
gether, producing an impression directly opposite to 
what a delineation—composed of the proper proportions 
of good and bad qualities—would convey. It was thus 
the national character of Ireland was vilified ; and, 
without excepting Johnstone, no man ever undertook to 
arrest this moral injustice and dramatic error until Mr. 
Power made his appearance on the London stage.”— 
Phelps ' 1 ''''Players of a Century .” 

Paul Bedford was born in 1798 and died in 1869. 

There is a fine rollicking heartiness in the man’s style 
and manner that warns the heart. His voice seems 
better suited for a bachelor’s party than the stage ; it 
seems too convivial, too social, for that dramatic deco¬ 
rousness which forbids a man to be himself; yet the 
traditions that garnish it make it choice enough ; I 
approve its hints of days when the powdered wig was 
still to be seen, when stockings and buckles were not 
below the dignity of a man, when broad faces beamed 
on you a moist salutation of port wine, and the air was 
melodious with sturdy English songs, and healthy with 
sturdy English words.— Albert Smith. 

Mr. Bedford is a sound comedian and a good singer. 
His face is a mobile mask ; he can fill its lines with 
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unexpressed laughter or smooth it into mirth-provoking 
gravity. He respects the traditions of Beard and Vernon 
by limiting the use of his arms whilst singing, but 
though he imparts no burlesque to his humorous utter¬ 
ances by his arms and shoulders, he exhibits no stiffness. 
He belongs to an order of actors who always command 
attention and esteem ; who never disappoint by failure 
if they never surprise by unexpected excellence, and 
who, by their uniformity, bid fairer for the popular 
applause than performers with greater genius, on whom 
expectation builds a structure of idealisms which disap¬ 
pointment often sways and sometimes tumbles .—New 
Monthly Magazine . 

Mr. Joseph Wood was born in 1801 and died in 1870. 

Mr. Wood was born in Breton, England, March 7, 
1801. Made his debut as a vocalist, in 1826, in Dublin, 
Ireland. Made his dbbut as an actor as Hawthorne, in 
“ Love in a Village. ” First appeared in London, June 
30, 1828, as Edward, in the “ Freebooters. ” In May, 
1830, he married Lady William Lennox. In 1833 he 
came to America, and made his debut , September 9th, 
as the Prince, in “ Cinderella, ’ ’ at the Park Theatre, 
New York. First appeared in Philadelphia, October 7, 
1833, as Hawthorne. Returned to England with his 
wife on June 8, 1836. He died in 1870. 

Mrs. Wood (wife of the preceding) was born in 1802 
and died in 1864. 

Mrs. Wood was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1802. Her maiden name was Susanna Paton. 
At two years of age she could distinguish any note, 
whether a full tone or a semitone. At four years of age 
she played on the piano and harp, and at five years 
composed several pieces which were thought worthy of 
publication. At eight years of age she gave public con¬ 
certs, under the patronage of the Duchess of Buccleugh. 
She then withdrew for six years from the public eye 
and devoted herself to study. In 1820, she reappeared 
at the Haymarket Theatre, London, as Susanna, in 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” She was then engaged at 
Covent Garden at a handsome salary, where she remained 
for four years. In an evil hour she consented to marry 
Lord William Lennox, in 1824, whose conduct towards 
her excited the sympathy of the public. A divorce 
having been legally obtained, she married Mr. Joseph 
Wood, in May, 1828. Her first public appearance, after 
her marriage with Mr. Wood, was on February 24, 1829, 
as Reiza, in “Oberon,” when Mr. Wood represented 
Sir Huon for the first time. On April 5, 1831, Mrs. 
Wood appeared at the King’s (now Her Majesty’s) 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, London, being, as it was 
then observed, the first Englishwoman, after Cecilia 
Davies, who had obtained that distinction without a 
certificate of character from Italy. In 1833, she visited 
the United States with her husband, and made her first 
appearance at the Park Theatre, New York, September 
9th, as Cinderella. On October 7, 1833, she made her 
first appearance in Philadelphia, at the Chestnut Street 


Theatre, as Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village.” After a 
successful star engagement in company with her husband, 
they were announced to appear at the Park Theatre, 
New York, May 30, 1836, but Mr. Wood, owing to 
some misunderstanding, was hissed from the stage and 
not permitted to appear. She breathed her last at Bul- 
cliffe Hall, Bretton West, near Wakefield, England, July 
21, 1864, where she had resided for twelve months. 

Miss Paton was, we believe, one of those extraordinary 
children who surprise as prodigies, but who rarely fulfil 
the promise of infancy. She has, however, realized the 
best hopes of her early admirers ; and after singing with 
kclat for some time past at concerts, has appeared on 



MRS. JOSEPH WOOD. 

the stage, which is a fitter sphere for the display of her 
powers, because she possesses considerable merits as an 
actress. In person she is rather tall ; her face is not 
inexpressive, and her figure is decidedly graceful. Her 
voice is not of any extraordinary quality or compass, 
but its tones are mellow and full, and she has acquired 
entire command of her organ. She has evidently been 
very well instructed, and has profited to the utmost by 
the advantages offered by her master. Her shake is 
singularly perfect, and in the small turns and graces of 
her art she is, perhaps, without a superior. By playing 
the delightful parts of Rosina, in u Tlie Barber of 
Seville,” and Susanna, in “Figaro,” she has brought 
her pretensions fairly to the test, and has shown that as 
a singer she can enter fully into the spirit of Rossini 
and Mozart, and that she is able to relish and to embody 
the vivacity and grace of elegant comedy .—New Monthly 
Magazine , 1822. 

Miss Paton was born in Edinburgh, 1802. Infinitely 
more fortunate than a large majority of our English 
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singers, this lady enjoyed the advantage of careful in¬ 
struction even in her infancy. Her father, who was one 
of the masters in the high-school in the Scottish capital, 
appears to have possessed in an eminent degree the 
faculty of discerning the natural bent of his daughter’s 
taste. He determined on the serious cultivation of her 
abilities, and so successful was Miss Paton’s application, 
that it has been said she composed several songs, which 
were published, when she was only five years of age. 
After such promise, her musical studies were naturally 
persevered in, and when she had attained her eighth 
year several public concerts were given in her name, 
which were attended by numerous audiences, and her 
performances on the piano and harp were also as much 
approved of as were her vocal exertions. Shortly after 
this time Miss Paton appeared at the Nobility’s Con¬ 
certs in London, and met with so much encouragement 
that she subsequently had an annual concert of her own ; 
the last of which was, we believe, strongly supported 
by several of the Scottish nobility ; also by Count Platoff. 
Flattering, however, as were her prospects as a singer, 
her frequent appearance in public necessarily prevented 
her from pursuing such other studies as her parents 
were anxious she should follow ; her health also was 
somewhat impaired. She accordingly, at the recommen¬ 
dation of her father, retired from public performances 
for the space of six years, the greater part of which 
time was spent in the completion of her education and 
the further cultivation of her musical abilities. In the 
latter part of 1821 or the commencement of 1822, she 
again became known to the public by her reappearance 
at various concerts. During the season of the Hay- 
market Theatre for 1822, she made her first appearance 
as a theatrical singer, in the character of Susanna, in 
the “ Marriage of Figaro.” She afterwards played 
Rosina, in the “ Barber of Seville,” and Polly, in the 
“Beggars’ Opera,” with deserved applause. She then 
entered into an engagement with the managers of Covent 
Garden Theatre for, we believe, four years, and made 
her dkbut at that theatre in the character of Polly. 
Some doubts had been entertained as to the power of 
her voice for a large theatre, but the experiment re¬ 
moved all fears on that account, and she not only con¬ 
cluded the character triumphantly, but repeated it with 
applause .—Dictionary of Musicians , 1824. 

Miss Maria Tree (Mrs. Bradshaw^ was born in 1802 
and died in 1862. 

Miss Maria Tree’s excellence was of that gentle and 
unobtrusive kind which affords small scope for true 
criticism, but which, because there is very little really 
to be said about it, tempts the more to extravagant and 
unmeaning praise. It was the fashion to talk of her as 
a Shakespearian actress, and to describe her Viola, her 
Julia, her Ophelia, and her Rosalind, as realizing the 
poet’s fancies. The truth was, that she looked interest¬ 
ing, spoke the verse in an unaffected tone, and did not 
spoil any idea which the spectator had cherished ; but 


in these characters her merit, except so far as it lay in 
her figure and voice, was chiefly negative. She had not 
vivacity, passion, or humor to do full justice to the best 
of Mrs. Jordan’s parts, but she had a natural elegance 
of manner which that most cordial actress wanted, and a 
vein of feeling, true, though not intense, which made 
her charming in parts like Clari, where a more power¬ 
ful actress would have been disagreeably good. As an 
English singer she ranked next in popularity to Miss 



MISS MARIA TREK (MRS. BRADSHAW). 


Stephens, and in some few pieces, as “Bid me Dis¬ 
course,” and “Home, Sweet Home,” confessedly excelled 
her .—Leigh Hunt. 

We are most happy to record the reappearance of Miss 
M. Tree, after the long and severe illness which she has 
endured, and which we were afraid would incapacitate 
her for public exertion. She came forward first in the 
character of Viola, in “Twelfth Night;” and never 
was that delicious part more deliciously acted. The 
very delicacy of her appearance, which seemed to render 
the expression of deep feeling too much for her frame, 
gave an additional interest and reality to her personifi-, 
cation of the love-stricken maiden of Shakespeare. She 
gave to the part all that ethereal coloring which the 
poet’s “sweet and cunning hand” has so tenderly laid 
on it, and which is so rarely felt amidst the glare of 
the stage. Her Viola was the true ideal of the poet’s 
thought, as that thought may be felt in the choicest 
solitude. Never were Shakespeare’s words more finely 
given than the speech to Olivia, beginning, “Make me 
a willow cabin at thy gate,” was recited by her ; Mrs. 
Jordan might have imparted to it more depth of joyous 
fervor, but scarcely so much delicacy and crispness. 
Her mirth, too, is the most graceful and maidenly 
which we can imagine. Her rich, cordial voice broke 
on us like the revival of an old spell in her songs, 
which she gave with all her wonted feeling and precision v 
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until she came to the last, when her emotions became 
too strong for her frame, and an apology was made for 
its omission. She has since warbled Diana Vernon, in 
which there is no room for acting, charmingly, and both 
sung and acted enchantingly Rosina, in “The Barber 
of Seville.” There never was a more perfect representa¬ 
tion of feminine vivacity—not amounting to the brilliant 
spirits of a leader of fashion, a Millamant, or Bady 
Townly—but flowing from the light-heartedness of an 
intelligent and gentle girl. — Talfourd , 1821. 

Mrs. Warner was born in 1804 and died in 1854. 

One of the most distinguished and respected of our 
actresses, who has for years maintained her family by 
her exertions, was the other day subjected to the distress 
of appearing, through her husband, in the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court. It appeared that for some time she had 
been afflicted by the growth of a most painful disease, 
in spite of which, while strength remained, she labored 
actively in her profession. Not only have fellow-artists 
gathered around Mrs. Warner, but some others, who, as 
the world knows, are never absent when a kind word is to 
be said or a kindly act done, and by accident the queen’s 
name slipped into the narrative. Among other indications 
of the great respect in which the sick lady is held, it ap¬ 
peared that her majesty had not been content with simply 




MARY AMELIA WARNER. 


subscribing towards the support required by Mrs. Warner’s 
family, now that its prop fails, but that, having learnt the 
importance of carriage exercise to the patient, with a 
woman’s delicacy at once found the kindest way to 


render service by herself hiring a carriage, which she 
has caused, and causes still, to be placed daily at Mrs. 
Warner’s disposal. Her majesty makes few state visits 
to the theatres : chance has disclosed, however, how 
the actor’s art may be more surely honored by a cour¬ 
tesy more womanly, and quite as royal .—Henry Morley , 

1853- 

Charles James Mathews was born in 1803 and died 
in 1878. 

Mathews played in “Married for Money,” “Cool as 



CHARLES JAMES MATHEWS. 


a Cucumber,” “Mr. Gatherwool,” “If I’d ^1,000 a 
Year,” “Patter vs. Clatter,” “Used Up” and “The 
Cricket;” receipts, #250 to #400. Mr. Mathews was 
the only son of the celebrated comedian, after whom he 
was named. He was born in Liverpool, December 26, 
1803; made his dbbut December 7, 1835; married 

Madame Vestris in 1838, and came to the United States. 
He was the original Dazzle, and his wife the original 
Grace Harkaway, in “London Assurance.” In 1841-2 
they managed Covent Garden, and from 1847 to 1855 
the Lyceum. He then became a star. August 9 > 1 856, 
Madame Vestris died, and the following year he revisited 
this country. He was married to Lizzie Weston Daven¬ 
port the next day after she was divorced from her hus¬ 
band, “Dolly” Davenport, and soon after was publicly 
cowhided by that gentleman in front of the New York 
hotel. In 1870, Mr. Mathews began a tour of the 
world, of which his Albany engagement was a part. 
He afterwards played in Calcutta, India, and died June 
24, 1878. Although in his day a very popular light 
comedian in England, he never succeeded as well in this 
country. He was the author or adapter of forty-three 
plays and the “creator” of one hundred and sixty-one 
parts.— Phelps' “Players of a Century.'''' 
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His various representations certainly were as original 
and skilful as those of his father himself, and he pos¬ 
sessed the same extempore power of varying them. 
Perhaps, had he adopted his present profession at that 
early age,* he might have followed successfully in his 
father’s track, but he was too long allowed to contem¬ 
plate the excellence which he despaired of attaining, 
and of which he feared to be thought a servile copier. 
He continued to resist every temptation to try his fortune 
on the stage, although he had several offers, and was 
more than once applied to to become an actor at the 
French theatre. After years of persuasion, of praise, 
and encouragement to make the trial, overruling circum¬ 
stances at once determined the point, and Charles ap¬ 
peared upon the Olympic stage.— Mrs . C. Mathews . 

Mr. Charles Mathews, who was received on his first 
appearance upon the stage with a burst of affectionate 
welcome that said more for his father’s fame than a 
monument in Westminster Abbey can do, has been 
securely establishing himself in the good opinion of all, 
and creating hopes as strong as the wishes that accom¬ 
pany them are cordial. He requires, we think, nothing 
but experience. There are symptoms of his novitiate 
about his acting, it is true ; but then he evidently pos¬ 
sesses that which cannot be taught, and has only to 
learn how best to give effect to it. He has a quick, 
Mathews-like apprehensiveness of the whimsicalities of 
character, much variety and plasticity of expression, rich 
natural humor, easy manners, and seeming liveliness of 
disposition. He has qualities which when matured and 
cultivated will render the whole walk of eccentric comedy 
his own domain, and he has accomplishments also that 
may enable him to compass the class of “genteeler” 
characters, as well as those of broad humor .—New 
Monthly Magazine, 1836. 

Charles Mathews has more graceful ease, more untir¬ 
ing vivacity, more general comprehension than the very 7 
finest of the Parisians. For ninety-five nights he has 
held a hushed theatre in the most complete subjection 
to his magic art, and was as fresh and forcible on the 
last night of the course as at its beginning. Yet never 
y once does he raise his voice above drawing-room pitch: 
no reliance has he on silver shoe-buckles or slashed 
doublets ; he wears the same coat and other habiliments 
in which he breakfasts at home or dines with a friend. 
Never once does he point an epigram with a grimace, 
or even emphasize a sentiment with a shrug of his 
shoulders. The marvel is how the effect is created, for 
there is no outward sign of effort or intention. That 
the effect is there is manifest from pit to gallery ; and 
yet there stands a quiet, placid, calm-eyed, pleasant- 
mannered, meek-voiced, bald-headed, gentlemanly stock- 

* He was destined by his parents for the church ; but when he was old 
enough to comprehend his own sympathies he chose the profession of 
architect. His first appearance as a regular actor (he had before played 
in amateur performances) was in 1835, when he appeared as George 
Rattleton, in “The Humpbacked Lover.” 


broker, with respectable brass-buttoned blue coat and 
gray trousers, such as is to be seen on any day of the 
week pursuing his way from St. John’s Wood or Bromp- 
ton (the character of Mr. Affable Hawk), and at first 
sight as unfit for theatrical representation as the contents 
of his ledger for the material of an epic poem.— Black¬ 
wood's Magazine , 1852. 

A merrier man, within the limits of becoming mirth, 
it would be difficult to find. He was an admirable 
mimic ; had a marvellous facility in catching peculiari¬ 
ties of manners. But with all his comic talents, love 
of fun and frolic, ludicrous fancies and overflowing gayety 
of heart, he never ceased to be a gentleman, and to act 
and feel like a man well-bred, well-disposed, and well- 
principled.— Dr. Madden , 1855. 

George Bartley was born in London in 1784 and died 
in 1858. 

Bartley was the legitimate successor of Henderson and 
Cooke in the character of Falstaff, and it is recorded 
that his conception of Falstaff was more gentlemanly 



GEORGE BARTEEY AS FALSTAFF. 


and refined than that of any of his predecessors. He 
visited America in 1818 and played with Cooper in 
Othello and Iago at the Park Theatre, and also his 
favorite Falstaff, in “Henry IV.” On his return to 
England he continued to play the character till he took 
his farewell of the stage, at the Princess’ Theatre, in 

I ^53- 

Mrs. George Bartley (nde Smith) was born in Liver¬ 
pool in 1783 and died in London in 1850. 

She made her dlbut in London at Drury Lane Theatre 
as Lady Townsend, in “The Provoked Husband,” in 
1805. She accompanied George Bartley to America in 
1818, and appeared at the Park Theatre first as Isabella, 




































































Drop Curtain Painted for the Thalia Theatre, 

Hamburg, by F. Fitger. 

PHOTOGRAVURE BY GEBBIE & CO. FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING. 

It is difficult to give with any degree of accuracy the date of the 
first use of scenery in theatres, and the drop curtain must have pre¬ 
ceded the use of scenery. It will be seen by reference to page 5 of the 
introduction to “ The History ” in this work, the illustration of a play 
before Queen Elizabeth (1571) shows no attempt at scenery of any kind; 
and Mr. Dunlap, in his history of the American theatre just before the 
revolution, refers to the introduction of scenery. The present perfection 
of the Drop Ctirtain is certainly therefore to be dated in the nineteenth 
century. Indeed, it was not till the time of Talma that serious attention 
was given to scenery and costume. 

The varied crowd of characters depicted on this curtain are: 
Thalia, seated with mask on her lap, calls with her magic hand the 
medley of the passions, follies and foibles that characterize mankind; 
the Lover, sighing like a furnace; the Clown; Dogberry; Falstaff; 
Bottom; Puck; Pistol; Boabdil; Dame Quickly; the Gnome and the 
Fairy—all mellowed by harmony of sweet sounds, and with the evident 
power of action , and the whole reminding the beholder of Shakespeare’s 
superb word-picture, which he puts in the mouth of Theseus, Act V., Scene 
I, of “ Midsummer-Night’s Dream.” 

“Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 
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in the tragedy of that name. She returned to England 
with Bartley’s company and married him in 1841. 
Benjamin Webster was born in 1800. 

This gentleman has, in his own graphic way, told his 
own story. How at the early age of nineteen he had 
the misfortune to marry a widow with a ready-made 
family, which was like going into the battle of life with 
a millstone round his neck. Our hero, anxious for 
employment, went about everywhere searching for an 
engagement, but it was hard to find. He could not go to 
a great distance for want of money, and, alas ! he had 
but little to pawn. He walked to all the neighboring 
towns where the shadow of a company was, but returned 
sadder than he went. Day by day he got deeper into 
debt. One day a ray of light crossed his dark path. 
But his own narrative of the circumstance is so graphic 
that he must be allowed to tell it in his own language; 
“I had heard that Mr. Beverley, of the Tottenham 
Street Theatre—now called the Queen’s—the father of 
that great scenic artist who now wields the brush where 
dear Clarkson Stanfield once held sway, was about to 
open the Croydon Theatre for a brief season. I applied 
to him for walking gentleman. ‘Full.’ For little busi¬ 
ness and utility. ‘Full.’ For harlequin and dancing. 
‘Didn’t do pantomime or ballet; besides, didn’t like 
male dancers ; their legs didn’t draw.’ For the orchestra. 
‘Well,’ said he, in his peculiar manner, and with a 
strong expression which need not be repeated, ‘why, 
just now you were a walking gentleman ! ’ ‘So I am, 
sir ; but I have had a musical education, and necessity 
sometimes compels me to turn it to account.’ ‘Well, 
what’s your instrument?’ ‘Violin, tenor violoncello, 
double bass, and double drums.’ ‘Well, by Nero!’— 
he played the fiddle, you know—‘Here, Harry’ (calling 
his son), ‘bring the double—no, I mean a violin—out 
of the orchestra. ’ Harry came with the instrument, and 
I was requested to give a taste of my quality. I began 
Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Solo,’ and had not gone far when the 
old gentleman said that would do, and engaged me as 
his leader at a guinea a week. Had a storm of gold 
fallen on me it could not have delighted Semele more 
than me. I felt myself plucked out of the slough of 
despond. I had others to support, board myself, and to 
get out of debt. I resolved to walk to Croydon, ten 
miles every day, to rehearsal, and back to Shoreditch, 
011 twopence a day—one pennyworth of oatmeal and one 
pennyworth of milk—and I did it for six weeks, Sun¬ 
days excepted, when I indulged in the luxury of shin 
of beef and ox-cheek. The gentlemen in the gallery 
pelted the orchestra with mutton pies. At first indigna¬ 
tion was uppermost, but on reflection we made a virtue 
of necessity, and collecting the fragments of the not 
very light pastry, ate them under the stage, and, what¬ 
ever they were made of, considered them ambrosia. At 
the end of the sixth week I had so pleased Mr. Beverley 
and his son Harry, that I was asked to give a specimen 
of my terpsichorean abilities in a sailor’s hornpipe. I 


essayed the task, buoyed up with hope ; dashed on the 
stage, got through the double-shuffle, the toe and heel, 
though feeling faint ; but at last, despite every effort, I 
broke down through sheer exhaustion, consequent upon 
a near approach to starvation, and the curtain dropped 



BENJAMIN WEBSTER IN APOEEO BEEVI. 


on me and my hopes, and I burst into an agony of tears. 
However, this mourning was soon turned into joy, for 
Mr. Beverley behaved like a father to me, and engaged 
me as walking gentleman and harlequin for his London 
theatre, where I made my first appearance as Henry 
Morland, in the ‘ Heir-at-Law,’ which, to avoid legal 
proceedings, he called ‘The Lord’s Warming Pan.’ 
From the Tottenham Street Theatre I went to the Eng¬ 
lish Opera, now the Lyceum ; from there to Drury Lane r 
thence to the Haymarket; from there to Covent Garden, 
the Olympic, the Adelplii—and here I am, such as I 
am .”—Peter Paterson. 

His first appearance on the stage took place at War¬ 
wick, whence in 1825 ^ ie was transferred to a metro¬ 
politan theatre. His readiness in assuming at the briefest 
notice the part of Pompey for the late Mr. Harley, in 
“Measure for Measure,” gave the public their first 
opportunity of estimating the full scope of his histrionic 
powers, and firmly established his claim to rank among 
the good actors of the day. Having assumed the man¬ 
agement of the Haymarket in 1837, the period of his 
lesseeship was marked by a liberal patronage of native 
dramatic talent, Bulwer Lytton, Knowles, Jerrold, having 
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all been engaged in writing original works for produc¬ 
tion at his theatre, where at the same time Macready, 
Wallack, Strickland, Farren, Mathews, Miss Faucit, 
Mrs. Nesbit, Miss Glover, and Mrs. Sterling appeared. 
No less a sum than ^2,000 was annually paid by Mr. 
Webster for the copyright of British plays ; on one occa¬ 
sion, indeed, he offered ^500 for a prize comedy.— 
Edward Walford. 


The Haymarket Theatre season 1849-50 opened on 
[ October 1st, with the following among its higher artists, 



MR. WEBSTER AS TARTUPFE. 


viz. : Mr. Macready, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, Mr. 
Wallack, Mrs. Warner and Mrs. Nesbit. On the open- 
ing night “The Love Chase” (S. Knowles) was per¬ 
formed. On the 30th of the same month “The Serious 
Family” (M. Barnett), adapted from the French, “Le 
Mari a la Campagne,” was produced, and was a trium¬ 
phant success. Mr. Webster played Mr. Charles Torrens 
in the original cast. Thursday, May 9, 1850, Douglas 
Jerrold’s comedy, “The Catspaw,” was first performed, 
Mr. Webster as Coolcard. During the next season (Mon¬ 
day, February 3, 1851) Macready made his last appear¬ 
ance at the Haymarket in the part of King Lear, the 
Queen and Prince Albert being present. In March of 
the same year Mr. Webster played Tartuffe in a literal 
version of Moliere’s comedy by Mr. John Oxenford. 

The power and finish of this performance were excel¬ 
lent.” The same month (March 3, 1851) an original 
piece by Douglas Jerrold, entitled, “ Retired from Busi¬ 
ness,” was performed, Mr. Benjamin Webster acting the 
part of Captain Gunn. This play was a great success. 


In 1852, a season of English opera was inaugurated at 
the Haymarket Theatre. The same year, April 24th, 
Mark Lemon’s play, “Mind your own Business,” was 
first performed, Mr. Webster playing in it the part of 
Verdon. O11 Saturday, November 20, 1852, first per¬ 
formance at the Haymarket of ‘ ‘ Masks and Faces, ’ ’ he 
sustained the part of Triplet. “That is a charming 
scene,” writes Professor Morley (“Journal of a London 
Play-goer,” p. 58), “where Peg visits the poor poet in 
his garret, while his ailing wife and starving children 
are sadly interrupting the flow of its comic muse. 
Nothing here was lost in Mr. Webster’s hands—the 

angry fretfulness followed by instant remorse, the efforts 
of self-restraint, which are but efforts in vain, the energy 
that fitfully breaks out and then pitifully breaks down, 
and the final loss of hope, even of faith, in a better 

providence, which is to set right all that misery and 

wrong—the picture was complete, and set forth with its 
immemorial Grub street appendages of no shirt and 
ragged but ample ruffles.” Saturday, February 12, 1853, 
the late Lord Lytton’s comedy, “Not so Bad as we 

Seem” (originally written for and played by members 
of the Guild of Literature), was produced ; Sir Geoffrey 
Thornside, Mr. Webster. The production of “Not so 
Bad as we Seem” was eminently successful, which was 
attributable to the merits and exertions of his company. 
“ Mr. Webster threw a great deal of intensity into the 
character of Thornside, but it is a character that defies 
all attempts to raise it into significance. The scenery 
and dresses are exceedingly beautiful ; and certainly 
everything that could be done for a comedy has been 
done in this case by Mr. Webster.”— Times , February 
14, 1853. 

In November, 1859, Mr. Watts Phillips’ drama, “The 
Dead Heart,” was performed for the first time at the 
Adelphi, Mr. Webster acting the part of Robert Landry. 
Said th z Athenceum (November 19, 1859): “Such a part 
as this, embracing many phases, and presenting the 
memorabilia of a life, gives to Mr. Webster that variety 
of expression of which he ever takes such advantage. 
As an artistic delineation his Robert Landry stands in 
the present day alone. There is no London actor who 
can compete with it in its rough strength and its intense 
feeling.” In 1867, on Thursday, December 26th, first 
performance of Messrs. Charles Dickens’ and Wilkie 
Collins’ drama of “No Thoroughfare,” Mr. Webster 
played the part of Joey Ladle. Subsequent to this date 
he seldom appeared on the Loudon boards in any but 
revivals of those plays in which he had already secured 
reputation. I11 February, 1874, Mr. Benjamin Webster 
finally retired from the stage; and in the following 
month a farewell benefit performance—in which all the 
principal living actors took part—was given to him at 
Drury Lane Theatre. The amount said to have been 
realized was 2,000 guineas. 

John Baldwin Buckslone was born at Hoxton, near 
London, September, 1802, and died in 1879 
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He entered the dramatic profession in the year 1821 
as member of a travelling company of players, and first 
appeared upon the stage at Wokingham, Berks. He 
made his debut in the part of Gabriel, in “The Chil¬ 
dren of the Wood.” Afterwards he joined the “ Faver- 
sham, Folkestone and Hastings Circuit,” and remained 
a member of that association for three years. At the 
anniversary dinner of the Royal General Theatrical 
Fund, in 1855, Mr. Buckstone, in proposing the toast 
of the evening, gave the following amusing account of 
his earlier struggles as an actor. “I am enabled,” said 
he, u truly to depict what performers endure, because 
I was a country actor, and, among other vicissitudes, 
once walked from Northampton to London—seventy-two 
miles—on four and one-lialf pence (equal to nine cents). 

I had a companion in the same plight, and on compar¬ 
ing our pecuniary resources we discovered ourselves 
masters of the sum of nine pence—four and one-half 
pence each. As it may interest you, gentlemen, I will 
describe my costume on that occasion and how we got 
to London. My costume consisted of a threadbare whity- 
blue coat, with tarnished metal buttons, secured to the 
throat, because I wore underneath what we term a 
flowered waistcoat made of glazed chintz, and of a very 
showy pattern, generally adopted when playing country 
boys and singing comic songs, which at that time was 
my vocation. I will not attempt to describe my hat ; 
while my trousers must only be delicately alluded to, 
as they were made of what was originally white duck, 
but as they had been worn about six weeks, and having 
myself been much in the fields, there was a refreshing 
tint of a green and clay color about them, which im¬ 
parted to that portion of my attire quite an agricultural 
appearance. I carried a small bundle. I will not de¬ 
scribe its entire contents, except that it held a red wig 
and a pair of russet boots. Under my arm was a port¬ 
folio, containing sketches from nature and some attempts 
at love poetry ; while on my feet, to perform this dis¬ 
tance of seventy-two miles, I wore a pair of dancing 
pumps, tied up at the heels with packthread. Thus 
equipped, I started with my companion from North¬ 
ampton, and before breakfast we accomplished fifteen 
miles, when we sat down to rest ourselves under a hedge 
by the roadside. We felt very much disposed to par¬ 
take of the meal I have alluded to, but were rather 
puzzled how to provide it. Presently a cowboy appeared, 
driving some lazy, zigzag-going cows, and carrying two 
large tin cans containing skimmed milk. We purchased 
the contents of one of the cans for one half-penny. A 
cottage was close at hand, where we applied for bread, 
and procured a very nice, though rather stale, half-quar¬ 
tern home-baked loaf for one penny. The cowboy sat 
by us on that roadside to wait for his can. The cows 
seemed to regard us with a sleepy look of mingled pity 
and indifference, while with the bottom crust of that 
loaf and three pints of skimmed milk I assure you I 
enjoyed the roadside breakfast of that summer morning 


more than I have enjoyed the sumptuous banquet of this 
evening. On the first day we walked forty miles, in 
which my pumps and what they covered, as the Yan¬ 
kees say, u suffered some.” Our bed for the night was 
in one of those hosieries called “a lodging-house for 
travellers,” for which accommodation we disbursed two 
pence. Late in the evening of the next day we com¬ 
pleted the remaining thirty-two miles, and found our¬ 
selves at the “Mother Red Cap,” at Camden Town, 
with enough in our pockets to procure half a pint of 
porter. Thus, you see, gentlemen, I have experienced 
some of the vicissitudes of a country actor.” Whilst 
strolling, Mr. Buckstone made the acquaintance of the 



JOHN BALDWIN BUCKSTONE. 


late Edmund Kean, to whose encouragement he owed, 
in some part, his early success as a comedian. His first 
appearance on the London stage took place at the Sur¬ 
rey Theatre in the year 1824, in tlie P art of Peter 
Smink, in a play entitled “The Armistice.” 

It may be said that Mr. Buckstone has played almost 
all the principal low comedy parts of the English drama 
presented 011 the London stage within living memory. 
His name will be inseparably associated with some of 
the more amusing characters in the higher range of old 
English comedy, such, for example, as Grumio, Speed, 
Touchstone, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, Zekiel Homespun, 
Scrub, Tony Lumpkin and Bob Acres ; and it may be 
added that the varied attributes of those characters have 
invariably received at his hand the happiest illustration. 
Since the year 1877 Mr. Buckstone has ceased to take 
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any active part in the duties of his profession. In 
August, 1879, through the generosity of Mr. J. S. Clarke, 
lessee of the Haymarket Theatre, a series of five benefit 
performances were arranged at that house as a testi¬ 
monial to Mr. Buckstone, which it is said netted 
$10,000. 

Mark Lemon was born in 1809 and died in 1870. 

This wit, author and actor was born in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Oxford street, London, in the middle rank of 



MARK LEMON AS FALSTAFF. 

life, and was educated at Cheam School, Epsom, where 
he had Charles Butler, the mathematician, for a teacher. 
His lot was early cast among theatrical people, and his 
impulses were all towards the stage. His earliest efforts 
were in the lighter drama. His first farce appeared 
about the year 1825, under the seemingly bizarre title 
of “The P. L. ; or 30, Strand.” This he followed up 
in quick succession with now a roistering farce, now a 
melodrama, now a graceful operetta, now a comedy. 
The fun and frolic of u Domestic Economy,” and “Jack 
in Green ; or, Hints in Etiquette,” delighted two genera¬ 
tions of frequenters of the Adelphi ; and the author’s 
reputation was sustained in the whimsicality of “A 
Moving Tale,” coupled with the mirthful nonsense of 


“My Sister Kate.” In the adaptation of several of his 
dramas Lemon was joined by Gilbert a Beckett. One 
of their most successful achievements was a dramatized 
version of “The Chimes” of Charles Dickens. Among 
his many other plays may be mentioned: “The Lewis 
Club;” “The School for Tigers;” “What will the 
World Say?” and “Hearts are Trumps.” He was one 
of the knot of authors who in 1841 set on foot “Punch; 
or, the London Charivari.” From the first he acted as 
joint editor. In 1843, however, his colleague, Henry 
Mayhew, seceded, and on Lemon devolved the sole and 
undivided responsibility of the editorship, a trust which 
he fittingly discharged till his death. His first substan¬ 
tial venture as a novelist, “Wait for the End,” appeared 
in 1863. Its reception was such that in the very next 
year (1864) he produced “Loved at Last.” Two years 
later he brought out probably the ablest of all his pro¬ 
ductions, “ Falkner Lyle,” a story of two wives. In 
1862, lie appeared at the Gallery of Illustration in a 
course of lectures “About London.” These lectures 
formed the basis of “Up and Down the Streets of Lon¬ 
don” (1867). In 1868 he impersonated Falstaff on the 
stage, and joined Dickens’ amateur troupe. Besides the 
works already mentioned, Lemon wrote over fifty dra¬ 
matic pieces, a hundred songs and lyrics, and scores of 
charming essavs and stories. 

Charles John Kean was born in 1811 and died in 
1868. 

This actor was a native of Waterford, Ireland. When 
he was three years old, his father came home to his 
lodgings in Cecil street, Strand, flushed with triumph 
at Drury Lane, and exclaimed: “Charley, my boy, you 
shall go to Eton.” It was not till 1824 that he entered 
Eton, which he quitted in 1827, when his father’s 
meteoric career had become dimmed by misfortune. 
He was offered a commission in the Indian army, but 
resolved to support his destitute mother by going on the 
stage. O11 October 1, 1827, he ma de his debut as Young 
Norval, in “Douglas,” at Drury Lane. The audience 
was kind, but the critics were cruel. He persevered, 
and in October, 1828, he appeared at Glasgow with his 
father, playing Titus to his Brutus in Howard Payne’s 
play. On December 29th following, he appeared as 
Romeo at Drury Lane, but again the critics drove him 
back to the provinces. In October, 1829, he first ex “ 
torted some slight praise from the London press by his 
performance of Sir Edward Mortimer, in Colman’s “Iron 
Chest.” O11 October 1, 1830, he appeared in New York 
as Richard the Third, and at one bound leaped into 
popularity and fame there. I11 1833 he was engaged at 
Covent Garden. On March 25th “Othello” was the 
play, and it brought together Edmund Kean, who played 
the role; Charles, who played Iago, and Miss Ellen 
Tree, afterwards Mrs. C. Kean, who played Desdemona. 
This was the first occasion of the elder Kean’s collapse, 
and soon afterwards Charles again betook himself to the 
provinces. The Duchess of St. Albans, better known 
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on the stage as Harriet Mellon, gave him a helping 
hand for his father’s sake, and introduced him to the 
best couuty families, so that his provincial tours began 
to get talked about in society. After five years of this 
work, Mr. Bunn offered him an engagement at £50 a 
night at Drury Lane, where he appeared as Hamlet, 
January 3, 1838. He played forty-three nights, during 
which the receipts were ^13,289 2 s., or about ^309 a 
night, his characters being Hamlet, Richard the Third, 
and Sir Giles Overreach. He then appeared at the 
National Theatre in New York, in September, 1839, as 
Hamlet. In June, 1840, he appeared as Macbeth at 
the Haymarket, and in the following year as Romeo, 
the Juliet being Miss Ellen Tree, whom he married two 
years afterwards at Dublin, and with whom he lived in 
inseparable companionship till death parted them. Mrs. 
Charles Kean played in the summer after their honey¬ 
moon at the Haymarket in “As You Like it” and 
“The Gamester,” and the next year in “Richard the 
Third,” which was splendidly mounted, at Drury Lane. 
After this the Keans visited America, where they played 
for seventy-two nights. It was there that they hit on 
the idea of giving those spectacular presentments of the 
drama, chiefly Shakespeare plays, that, supported by 
some admirable acting, sent all the world to the Prin¬ 
cess’ in 1850. “ Sardanapalus,” produced in 1853, was 

the most marvellous of these sumptuous performances. 
Charles Kean had by nature every bad quality an actor 
could possess—a bad figure and voice, and an impedi¬ 
ment in his speech. But he had fine taste and an iron 
will, tireless industry, and, if he had no genius, he had 
splendid talents. His last appearance was at Liverpool, 
in his celebrated character of Louis XI. (1867). 

His zeal for his profession, amounting almost to en¬ 
thusiasm, has led him to prove that the theatre can be 
made, not a mere vehicle for frivolous amusement, or 
what is worse, dissipation ; but that it may be created 
into a gigantic instrument of education for the instruc¬ 
tion of the young, and edification as well as instruction 
of those of maturer age.— Speech of the Duke of Newcastle. 

We have to look to Mr. Kean as one who has labored 
in a noble and holy cause, in endeavoring to dissociate 
the noble pursuits of the drama from elements that 
could be thought to partake of moral and social con¬ 
tamination.— IV. E. Gladstone. 

Mr. Charles Kean, when once playing Richard at 
New Orleans, observed, as he was seated on the throne 
and the curtain was rising, that his noble peers wore 
their hats or caps in his presence. With his truncheon 
to his lips he contrived a stage whisper, which said : 
“Take off your hats; you are in the presence of your 
kino-.” “And what of that?” roared high-reaching 

o 

Buckingham, looking round at the audience, and smack¬ 
ing his own cap tighter on his circumspect head ; 
“what of that? I guess we know nothing of kings 
in this country.” The citizens of New Orleans were in 
raptures, and the king sat corrected.— Dr. Doran. 


Here is a gentleman who has thriven far beyond his 
deserts, who by a series of lucky accidents and skilful 
manoeuvres has risen to a most prominent position, and 
whom the world may generally, therefore, be disposed 



CHARLES JOHN KEAN AS RICHARD III. 


to accept as a type of actors of the higher order. Not 
content with the fame and fortune which have not 
always fallen to the lot even of unquestionable histrionic 
genius, he thrusts himself on the public through the 
agency of one of his own officials, and by his mouth 
proclaims himself and his wife as the most gifted beings 
who have ever adorned the British stage. . . . But he 
has overshot the mark. He has written his own con¬ 
demnation. The dexterous manager and the conceited 
egotist will henceforth eclipse the clever actor. ... A 
nature so self-engrossed, and an intellect so narrow as 
are here represented, could never expand to the propor¬ 
tions of an Othello or a Macbeth, or grasp the wide 
domain of poetic beauty which is enclosed in a “Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” or the “Tempest.”— Frazer's 
Magazine , 1859. 

Mr. Kean has great merits, quick appreciation, sound 
intelligence, and occasionally a burst of something which, 
if it is not genius, is describable by no other word. 
But he is certainly mistaken in relying so much on the 
resources of the costumier and the painter.— Blackwood's 
Magazine , 1852. 

His claim to originality is not founded on the gorgeous- 
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ness of the spectacle which he has placed before the 
footlights ; he claims the praise of historical ac¬ 

curacy. It will be remembered how, in the playbill of 
his “Macbeth”—a curiosity in its way—he cited the 
authority of Diodorus, Siculus, Pliny, Strabo, Xiphilin, 
Snorre, Du Cange, and the Eyrbiggia Saga (not bad for 
a playbill, the Eyrbiggia Saga !) This magnifying of 
historical truth, this drifting from the open and track¬ 
less sea of fiction to the terra jirma and unalterable 
landmarks of fact—a strong tendency to realism, is the 
chief characteristic of Mr. Kean’s management. And 
it is observable, not merely in his mode of placing a 
drama upon the stage, but in his own style of acting. 
— Ibid., 1856. 

Miss Ellen Tree (Mrs. Charles Kean) was born in 

1805. 

Mrs. Charles Kean, better known by her maiden 
name of Ellen Tree, is a native of the south of Ireland, 
and was born in December, 1805. She first appeared 
in public at Covent Garden Theatre, as Olivia, in 
“Twelfth Night,” performed for the benefit of her 
sister. . . . Miss Ellen Tree next acted in Edinburgh 
and Bath, obtaining subsequently an engagement at 
Drury Lane Theatre, her first part being Violante, in 
“The Wonder.” In 1829 s ^ ie transferred her services 
to Covent Garden, and appeared in her first tragic part, 
in Miss Kemble’s play of “Francis I.” Her success 
induced her, on the occasion of her benefit, to assume 
the part of Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Kemble. . . . 
I11 1845 s ^ ie married Mr. Charles Kean.— E. Watford. 

She has not the vocal power of Miss M. Tree, nor that 
peculiar crispness of tone and delicacy of style which 
enabled her almost to hint how the women of Shake¬ 
speare should be played, but she is much handsomer, 
and is .better adapted both by figure and manner to 
represent the heroines of comedy. It has been her mis¬ 
fortune to appear at the commencement of the season, 



MISS ELLEN TREE AS ROSE REDLAND. 


when the company was incomplete, and when there was 
occasion for her services in a greater range of parts than 
she is as yet prepared to fill. She has played succes¬ 
sively Violante, Letitia Hardy, Rosalie Somers, Albina 
Mandeville, Lady Teazle and Jane Shore, risking fearful 
odds in every trial, and, of course, with unequal suc¬ 


cess, but exhibiting in all good sense, feeling and taste. 
Of these we think her Albina Mandeville—which is an 
excellent picture of the hoyden softened by the lady— 
the best, and her Lady Teazle considerably the worst. 
Her Jane Shore, graceful, unpresuming and feeble, gave 
no reason to believe that tragedy will ever be her forte, 
but afforded assurance that she will beautifully express 
the milder sorrows of the sentimental drama.— Talfourd, 
1826. 

Samuel Phelps was born in 1806 and died in 1878. 

This actor was a native of Devonport, and was ap¬ 
prenticed to a printer. He took to the stage, however, 



SAMUEL PHELPS. 


and in 1827 made his first appearance at Wakefield, and 
soon afterwards was made happy by Edmund Kean’s 
prophecy that he would make a name. In 1837 he ap¬ 
peared in leading characters at the Haymarket, and was 
then associated with Macready at Covent Garden. He 
gradually became recognized as the destined successor 
of Macready, and was designated by the latter, on his 
retirement in 1857, as the best Shakespearian actor and 
scholar then alive. Mr. Phelps was at this time manager 
of Sadler’s Wells, a position he held from 1844 to 1862. 
Under his direction that theatre was the home of the 
standard drama, mounted with much archaeological ac¬ 
curacy, and admirably acted. Phelps himself was a 
player of much distinction, full of intelligence, knowl¬ 
edge and resource, but lacking something in fire. He 
was distinctly of the school of Macready. I11 Shake¬ 
spearian tragedy he is considered by some critics to have 
missed his mark ; but his Sir Peter Teazle, Bottom the 
Weaver, Justice Shallow and Falstaff will long be re¬ 
membered. His edition of Shakespeare, published in 
1853, the work of a scholar. After relinquishing the 
management of Sadler’s Wells, he appeared from time 
to time at Drury Lane, the Lyceum and the Gaiety, 
and, though broken in health, was contemplating shortly 
before his death a reappearance in Hamlet. 

Such a piece of acting as Mr. Phelps’ presentment of 
James (James VI.) is rarely seen on the stage. His 
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command of the Scotch dialect is wonderful in an Eng¬ 
lishman ; his walk, his look, his attitude, are as pal¬ 
pable indications of character as the language he employs. 
There is not a turn of his mouth or a leer of his eye 
that is not in harmony with the general design. His 
pride, terror, abasement, doubt, triumph, and final de¬ 
spair, are all given with a marvellous versatility, which 
yet never trenches on the identity of the actor’s crea¬ 
tion ; but touches are here and there added, some to 
soften, some to darken, till the whole is like a Dutch 
picture, laboriously minute in all its details, and perfect 
as a finished whole. As an exhibition of how one great 
performer can vivify a whole play, in spite of all draw¬ 
backs, we pronounce the acting of Mr. Phelps, in some 
respects, without a parallel on the modern stage. In 
the good old comedy of the u Man of the World” he 
is no less remarkable in his delineation of Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant. His power over the Scotch accent is the 
same, and it is only a less powerful performance from 
the character itself being less diversified and the tragic 
element being altogether omitted.— Blackwood ' 1 s Maga¬ 
zine , 1852. 

Mr. Phelps has of late years been the personator of 
about thirty of the characters of Shakespeare. Great 
men or small, heroes or cowards, sages or simpletons, 
sensual or spiritual men, he has taken all as characters 
that Shakespeare painted ; studied them minutely, and 
embodied each in what he thinks to be a true Shake¬ 
spearian form. Bottom the Weaver, Brutus, Falstaff, 
Macbeth, Christopher Sly, are characters assumed by 
the same man, not to display some special power in the 
actor, but the range of power in the poet to whose illus¬ 
tration he devotes himself. Good tragedian as he is, I 



SAMUEL PHELPS AS BRUTUS. 


suppose that it is in a sort of comedy, vaguely to be 
defined as dry and intellectual, but in his hands always 
most diverting, that Mr. Phelps finds the bent of his 


genius as an actor to be the most favored. Thus in 
Malvolio he would appear to have a part pretty exactly 
suited to his humor ; none the less so because there is 



SAMUEL PHELPS AS MACBETH. 


perhaps no character in which he is himself lost sight 
of so completely—substance vanishes, and shadow lives. 
Other Malvolios, seen by the play-goers of this genera¬ 
tion, have been more fantastical and caused more laughter 
—although this one (of Phelps) causes much—but the 
impression made by them has been less deep. Few 
who have seen, or may see, at Sadler’s Wells, the 
Spanish-looking steward of Countess Olivia, and laughed 
at the rise and fall of his chateau en Espagne , will for¬ 
get him speedily. Like a quaint portrait, in which 
there are master-strokes, his figure may dwell in the 
mind for years .—H Morley . 

The leading characteristics of Mr. Phelps’ acting are 
a careful regard to the antiquarian requirements of the 
part, a scrupulous adherence to the meaning of the 
author, and a fine elocution. He is hardly less distin¬ 
guished as a comedian than as a tragedian, and his 
rendering of the part of Bottom, in the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” is entitled to high encomium.— E . 
Walford. 

Broad, rugged power was perhaps his most striking 
attribute ; versatile he was, too, but versatility is not a 
quality that produces the highest works of art. Timon 
of Athens, Sir Pertinax, Werner, Wolsey, King Lear, 
Bertuccio, were among his finest impersonations. His 
exceptional physical strength enabled him to give full 
effect to the strongly passionate scenes, while the sym- 
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pathetic tones of his deep voice told with touching 
pathos on such scenes as the one between Bertuccio and 
his daughter. Lacking though he did the veneer of 
polished society, which so often masks insincerity and 
selfishness, he always exhibited the kindly feelings of 
a true gentleman to the members of his company. 
When I was blundering through the words of Or¬ 
lando at my first rehearsal, he said to me in a kindly 
undertone: U I don’t know what you intend doing 
with this part, but,” and then followed a modestly- 
delivered and clear exposition of the meaning of the 
part. On my debut, I saw him during my first 
scene, standing at the wing in his shirt-sleeves, his 
face half made up for Jacques, evidently taking stock 
of his new u juvenile leading man.” Later in the 
evening he came up to me behind the scenes and 
grunted in my ear: “ You’ll do .”—Herman Vezin , in 
the Dramatic Review , June , 1855. 

In Memoriam. 

SAMUEL PHELPS: 
u The last of all the Romans A 
No sculptured marble marks his lowly grave ; 

No bay-tree from his ashes springs to light; 

Yet—in our Memory locked—forever bright 
Lives on that Spirit; lofty, pure and brave, 


Austerely tender and too proud to crave 
By outward sign the Fame that was his right. 

But myriad hearts recall his scenic might, 

Whose voice could call Melpomene from her cave, 

Or light Thalia’s tripping steps could guide. 

Read here the list of what his genius wrought, 

Stately or quaint, each to the Gods allied, 

Each with our Shakespeare’s deathless essence fraught— 
And say what tomb, fair-decked with scroll and frieze, 
Would be memorial due to claims like these. 


Stern Timon’s scorn—Amiado’s antic port, 

Sir John’s bluff wit—Coriolanus’ pride, 

Lear’s tortured heart, and Hamlet’s brooding thought, 
Macbeth’s despair — old Shallow’s senile whim, 

And Prospero’s calm power lived in him ; 

Shylock’s revengeful craft—Malvollo’s smile, 

High Brutus’ honor — base Iago’s guile, 

Parolles’ pretence—Richard’s malignity, 

Pericles’ grief, and Wolsey’s majesty, 

Mercutio’s gallant jibes, and Bottom’s drawl, 

Antony’s triumph and his direful fall, 

Othello’s trance, and Sly’s bemuddled brain, 

Frenzied Leontes—John, to Guilt the thrall, 
Northumbrian Percy with the spur of flame, 
Posthumus, trustless in his gentle Dame, 

Harry the Fifth—his Sire, wise in vain, * 

And cynic Jacques : he fulfilled them all — 

All golden links of a Shakespearian chain 
Such as our eyes shall never see again ! 


-iv. j. c. 
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THE MERRY WIVES OF VIIDSOR. 


ACT III. SCENE III. 







































































The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

ACT III. SCENE III. 



The Merry Wives, in response to Falstaff’s letter, having agreed 
to punish the old knight for his impudence, have given him an 
appointment at the house of Airs. Ford; and it does not appear that: 
they had any decided plan of action, but the dramatist had; for, 
after Jack has been well received by Mrs. Ford (Airs. Page keeping 
watch to see that no harm comes to her co-plotter), the situation be¬ 
comes exciting in the highest degree, when the announcement is made 

by Airs. Page that Mr. Ford and a party of gentlemen ate coming 
towards the house. Of course, the reader of the play has learned 
that Ford, as blaster Brook, had in the interval seen Falstaff and 
learned where he would be, by appointment, at this hour. 

Woman’s wit comes to their aid in this emergency, and Jack 
is bundled into the buck-basket of foul linen, and the mischief-loving wives instruct the servants to 

dump it into the River Thames at Datchet-mead, which is accordingly done. The scene when the coming 

of Ford is announced is as follows: 


Re-enter Mistress Page and Robin. 

Mrs. Ford. What’s the matter? how now! 

Mrs. Page . O Mistress Ford, what have you done? 
You’re shamed, you’re overthrown, you’re undone for¬ 
ever ! 

Mrs. Ford. What’s the matter, good Mistress Page? 

Mrs. Page. O well-a-day, Mistress Ford ! having an 
honest man to your husband, to give him such cause 
of suspicion. 

Mrs. Ford. What cause of suspicion? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ? Out upon you ! 
how am I mistook in you ! 

Mrs. Ford. Why, alas, what’s the matter? 

Mrs. Page. Your husband’s coming hither, woman, 
with all the officers of Windsor, to search for a gentle¬ 
man that he says is here now in the house by your con¬ 
sent, to take an ill advantage of his absence : you are 
undone. 

Mrs. Ford. ’Tis not so, I hope. 

Mrs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that you have 
such a man here ! but ’tis most certain your husband’s 
coming, with half Windsor at his heels, to search for 
such a one. I come before to tell you. If you know 
yourself clear, why, I am glad of it ; but if you have a 
friend here, convey, convey him out. Be not amazed ; 
call all your senses to you ; defend your reputation, or 
bid farewell to your good life forever. 

Mrs. Ford. What shall I do ? There is a gentleman, 
my dear friend; and I fear not mine own shame so 


much as his peril : I had rather than a thousand pounds- 
he were out of the house. 

Mrs. Page. For shame! never stand “you had 
rather” and “you had rather:” your husband’s here 
at hand ; bethink you of some conveyance : in the house 
you cannot hide him. O, how have you deceived me ! 
Look, here is a basket: if he be of reasonable stature, 
he may creep in here ; and throw foul linen upon him, 
as if it were going to bucking; or, it is whiting-time, 
send him by your two men to Datchet-mead. 

Mrs. Ford. He’s too big to go in there. What shall 
I do? 

Falstaff. {Coining forward ). Let me see’t, let me 

see’t, O, let me see’t! I’ll in, I’ll in. Follow your 
friend’s counsel. I’ll in. 

Mrs. Page. What, Sir John Falstaff! Are these 
your letters, knight? 

Falstaff. I love thee. Help me away. Let me 
creep in here. I’ll never— 

\Gets into the basket; they cover him with foul linen. ] 

Mrs. Page. Help to cover your master, boy. Call 
your men, Mistress Ford. You dissembling knight! 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! Robert! John ! 

[Exit Robin. ] 

Re-enter Servants. 

Go take these clothes here quickly. Where’s the 
cowl-staff ? Look, how you drumble ! Carry them to 
the laundress in Datchet-mead ; quickly, come ! 
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IBen De Bar as Balstaff. 

MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. ACT II. SCENE II. 

This favorite American actor was born in London, 1812, and died 
at St. Louis, 1877. He came to New York in 1834, and for over forty 
years was a prime favorite, in the South and West especially. 

Benedict De Bar was the brother-in-law of Junius Brutus Booth, 
and was a very successful manager. At the outbreak of the rebellion in 
1861 he was reported worth $500,000. He conducted two theatres, one 
in St. Louis, which he opened for the autumn months, and then, renting 
it for the winter, carried his company to New Orleans, bringing them 
back in the spring. 

New Orleans in those days was the Paris of America. The season 
was short, but was exceedingly gay. Everything of the best was to be 
had for money, and money was lavishly spent. 

His great character for many years was Falstaff and Roaring 
Ralph. In the former he rivalled Hackett. Indeed, in the South and Southwest it was as difficult to 
find any one who would acknowledge that Hackett was De Bar’s superior as it would be impossible in 
the North and East to find any one who would admit that Hackett had a rival in the character. 

The portrait which we present to the public more properly befits “The Merry Wives.” The 
unctuous look of the old knight fits the part, where, after Dame Quickly has filled her mission of 
making an appointment for Jack with Mrs. Ford, and after her departure, he is all complacency, and 
soliloquizes in the following passage: 

“ Falstaff. Say’st thou so, old Jack? go thy ways; I’ll make more of thy old body than I have done. 
Will they yet look after thee? Wilt thou, after the expense of so much money, be now a gainer? Good body, I 
thank tliee ! Let them say ’tis grossly done ; so it be fairly done, no matter.” 
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William H. Crane as Falstaff. 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. ACT I. SCENE I. 


While the lovers of Shakespeare were actually lamenting 
the fact that there was no longer on either side of the Atlantic a 
good representative of the character of Falstaff, it was announced 
(in 1885) that Robson and Crane would reproduce “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor”—Crane as Falstaff and Robson as Slender. 
The enthusiasts who had noted the great representatives of Fal¬ 
staff from the time of Shakespeare downward—(and these great 
representatives did not make a dozen: Quin, Bartley, Dowton, Hen¬ 
derson, S. Kemble, Blliston, Phelps, Ben De Bar, Hackett, and 
Charles Fisher)—had very serious doubt as to the capacity of the new 
essayist; but when the time came they were all delighted at the 
double hit, first of Crane as Falstaff, and next by Robson as perhaps 
the best Slender that ever appeared. The general criticism was that 
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Crane was GREAT; his elocution was perfect, and his action and unction was— Falstaff. It is said he is to 
have a rival in his forthcoming representation of the fat Knight in “ Henry IV.,” but the public will gladly 
welcome rivals in a character that has not historical record of ten good representatives of the part in two 
hundred and fifty years. 

W. H. Crane was born in Leicester, Mass., April 30, 1845. Educated in Boston. At an early 
age evinced musical and dramatic ability. In 1863 he joined the Holman Opera Company, composed of 
young people, and made his first appearance July 13th as the Notary in Donizetti’s “ Daughter of the 
Regiment.” On the death of Mr. Holman in 1865, he turned his attention to comedy. In 1870 he 
joined the Oates Opera Company, as basso and comedian, and remained with that organization for four 
years. I11 1874 he joined the company at Hooley’s Theatre in Chicago, as first comedian, afterwards 
playing a year in San Francisco, Cal., with the same company. Coming East, he met Mr. Robson, and 
they appeared jointly for the first time at the Park Theatre, New York, in Grover’s comedy, “Our 
Boarding House.” Their continued successful career from that time is well known, by the genuine sen¬ 
sation they created in Shakespeare’s “Comedy of Errors,” and Bronson Howard’s American comedy, 
“ The Henrietta.” 
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Mr. Stuart Robson as Slender in Shakespeare’s 

“Merry Wives of Windsor. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 

It is seldom that the part of Slender gets such an accom¬ 
plished representative as Mr. Stuart Robson, which may be ac¬ 
counted for in the fact that there is no other part in the comedy 

t 

so well suited for the display of Mr. Robson’s talent as Slender- 
And in his hands it most certainly becomes a character of magni¬ 
tude in the play—second only to Falstaff. 

Mr. Robson was born at Annapolis, Md., March, 1836, a city, 
by the way, identified from the earliest period with theatrical per¬ 
formances—claiming the first theatre ever erected, for the purpose 
of theatricals, in America; and she has good reason to be proud of 
her production of Mr. Robson. 

He was educated for the ministry, but preferring another style 
of acting, made his first appearance on the stage at the Museum in 
Baltimore, 1853, as The Waiter in “ The Heir at Law.” Like several 
other successful comedians he aspired to tragedy; but had to acknowl¬ 
edge at last, what the public knew all the time, that comedy is his forte. 

The exact place in the play for this portrait is the first act, first scene, where Shallow suggests 
to his cousin Slender that he would do well to secure Sweet Anne Page for his wdfe. 

Slender. I will marry her, sir, at your request; but if there be 110 great love in the beginning, yet 
heaven may decrease it upon better acquaintance, when we are married, and have more occasion to know one 
another ; I hope upon familiarity will grow more contempt: but if you say, Marry her , I will marry her ; that I 
am freely dissolved, and dissolutely. 
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Ada Rehan and Miss Dreher as Mrs. Ford 

and Mistress Page. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. ACT II. SCENE I. BEFORE PAGE’S HOUSE. 



The discovery of the universal “love-making” of Fal- 
staff, by the accidental comparison of his letters to the Merry 
Wives, Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page, is very amusing, and in per¬ 
fect keeping with the key of high-pitched fun, in which the 
comedy is conceived and carried out. 

The idea of this “ fat Adonis,” endowed with a self-conceit 
which it were charity to call insanity, and with an appetite for 
conquest, outliving both his capacity and discretion, would be 
melancholy were it not laughable; and the skill with which the 
dramatist brings him at last to contempt and ridicule should be 
a lesson to all Falstaffs, fat and lean alike. 

The character is a difficult one to represent, demanding 
for perfection the greatest excellence of elocution and deportment. 


Enter Mistress Page , with a letter. 

Mrs. Page. What! have I scaped love-letters in the 
holiday-time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for 
them? Ret me see. [ Reads .] 

“Ask me no reason why I love you ; for though Love 
use Reason for his physician, he admits him not for his 
counsellor. You are not young, no more am I; go to, 
then, there’s sympathy : you are merry, so am I ; ha, 
ha ! then there’s more sympathy : you love sack, and 
so do I ; would you desire better sympathy? Let it 
suffice—that I love thee. I will not say, pity me ; ’tis 
not a soldier-like phrase : but I say, love me. By me, 
Thine own true knight, 

By day or night, 

Or any kind of light, 

With all his might 

For thee to fight. John Falstaff.” 

What a Herod of Jewry is this ! O wicked, wicked 
world ! One that is well-nigh worn to pieces with age 
to show himself a young gallant! What an unweighed 
behaviour hath this Flemish drunkard picked—with the 
devil’s name!—out of my conversation, that he dares in 
this maimer assay me? Why, he hath not been thrice 
in my company ! What should I say to him ? I was 
then frugal of my mirth : Heaven forgive me ! Why, 
I’ll exhibit a bill in the parliament for the putting 
down of men. How shall I be revenged on him? 

Enter Mistress Ford. 

Mrs. Ford. Mistress Page ! trust me, I was going to 
your house. 


Mrs. Page. And, trust me, I was coming to you. 
You look ill. 

Mrs. Ford. Nay, I’ll ne’er believe that; I have to 
show to the contrary. 

Mrs. Page. Faith, but you do, in my mind. 

Mrs. Ford. Well, I do, then ; yet I say I could show 
you to the contrary. O, Mistress Page, give me some 
counsel. 

Mrs. Page. What’s the matter, woman? 

Mrs. Ford. O woman, if it were not for one trifling 
respect, I could come to such honour. 

Mrs. Page. Hang the trifle, woman ! take the honour. 
What is it ? dispense with the trifles ; what is it ? 

Mrs. Ford. If I would but go to hell for an eternal 
moment or so, I could be knighted. 

Mrs. Page. What ? thou best! Sir Alice Ford ! 
These knights will hack ; and so thou shouldst not alter 
the article of thy gentry. 

Mrs. Ford. We burn daylight: here, read, read ; 
perceive how I might be knighted. I shall think the 
worse of fat men, as long as I have an eye to make 
difference of men’s liking. 

Mrs. Page. Letter for letter, but that the name of 
Page and Ford differs ! To thy great comfort in this 
mystery of ill opinions, here’s the twin-brother of thy 
letter: but let thine inherit first; for, I protest, mine 
never shall. I warrant he hath a thousand of these 
letters, writ with blank space for different names. 

Mrs. Ford. Why, this is the very same; the very 
hand, the very words. What doth he think of us? 

Mrs. Page. Nay, I know not: it makes me almost 
ready to wrangle with mine own honesty. 
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Robson and Crane as the Two Dromios in The 

Comedy of Errors.” 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

The combination of the two talented actors, Messrs, hobs on 
and Crane, was fortunate for the American public, because it gave 
them the revival of two of Shakespeare’s best acting comedies— 
“The Comedy of Errors” and “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
reproduced in a splendor of stage setting, and excellence in the 
cast of actors, such as it seems impossible to surpass. The Two 
Dromios , of course, were the two great comedians. The scene in 
which the portraits presented occur is the first of the fifth act, 
where the twin brothers are for the first time brought face to 
face, and in which they discover that they are brothers. 

Mr. Stuart Robson was born at Annapolis, Md., 1836. He 
was educated for the church, but, elected to be eloquent in another 
line, he commenced as actor as early as 1853, and his success has 
been steady and uniform. 

Mr. William H. Crane was born at Leicester, Mass., April 
30, 1845, was educated in Boston, and went on the stage in 1863—first in opera, being endowed with a 
fine baritone voice. He was a long time with the Oates Opera Company. In 1876 he met Mr. Robson, 
and played with him at the Park Theatre in “ Our Boarding House,” and since then, as a “ team ” of 
comedians, they have been the most successful in America—the peculiarities of voice of Mr. Robson, the 
very opposite of Mr. Crane, not in the least marring their success as the Two Dromios. 



Dro. S. There is a fat friend at your master’s house 
That kitchen’d me for you to-day at dinner: 

She now shall be my sister, not my wife. 

Dro. E. Methinks you are my glass, and not my brother : 

I see by you, I am a sweet-fac’d youth. 

Will you walk in to see their gossiping? 

Dro. S. Not I, sir ; you are my elder. 

Dro. E. That’s a question: how shall we try it? 

Dro. S. We’ll draw cuts for the senior: till then lead thou first. 

Dro. E. Nay, then, thus : 

We came into the world like brother and brother ; 

And now let’s go hand-in-hand, not one before another. ( Exeunt.) 
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The Trial Scene in the “Merchant of Venice. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 
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The scene here set by the artist is at that stage of the 
Jf Ilf "f JL A If W” trial when the Jew has been invited to take his bond—his pound 

of flesh. But, in the cutting it, he is warned that if he shed one 
drop of Christian blood his lands and goods are forfeit to the 
state. The Jew perceives the point, and in order to gain time, 
asks, “Is that the law?” and when Portia offers that he shall 
see the act, he then desires to take the offer of Bassanio, who 
had begged him just before this to take the amount of his debt 
three times paid—“the bond thrice paid:” but Portia again 
intervenes, and assures the court that the Jew shall have all 
justice, but that the bond only stipulates for the pound of flesh 
as the only legal penalty provided, and once more invites him to 
cut his pound of flesh—but just a pound, no more, no less—and 
death the forfeit if he make it light or heavy of one poor scruple. 
Then, to the great delight of Gratiano , the Jew exclaims : “ Give 
me my principal and let me go! ” This is the scene of the stage-setting: 
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Shy lock. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 
Portia, Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy, Why, then the devil give him good of it! 

I’ll stay no longer question. 

Por, Tarry, Jew : 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

If it be proved against an alien 
That by direct or indirect attempts 
He seek the life of any citizen, 

The party ’gainst the which he doth contrive 


Shall seize one-half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state, 

And the offender’s life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, ’gainst all other voice. 

In which predicament, I say, thou stand’st; 
For it appears, by manifest proceeding, 

That indirectly and directly too 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou hast incurr’d 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 

Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 
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THE TRIAL SCENE IN THE “MERCHANT OF VENICE’: 

Act IV Scene I. 
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Henry Irving as Shylock. 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The traditions of the stage are full of the glories and suc¬ 
cesses achieved by the old masters in Shy lock, from Macklin, Kem¬ 
ble, Kean, Garrick, Macready, to Wallack, Phelps, Booth the elder, 
Cooke, Forrest and Edwin Booth. Not one in this list of illustrious 
names has better rendered the character of Shylock than Henry 
Irving. The picture as conceived by this scholarly and careful 
actor is that of the fixed and unalterable resolve of vengeance, 
subtly alternating in its expression between the low cunning and 
cultured cruelty of a humiliated race, and the dignity that is the 
natural and inalienable possession of suffering and of wrong. We 
think his Shylock better than any of his great pieces, even better 
than his Hamlet. Mr. Irving in his Shylock has given the fellows 
of his generation an artistic representation that deserves, as no doubt 
it has evoked, their deepest gratitude and highest admiration. 

The scene from which this portrait is taken is the first 
of the fourth act, when he appears before the Duke and the Mag- 
nificoes to demand the forfeit of his bond, in reply to the Duke's suggestion: “We all expect a 
gentle answer, Jew.” 

Shylock— I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 

And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 

You’ll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh than to receive 
Three thousand ducats? I’ll not answer that: 

But say, it is my humour : is it answered ? 

What if my house be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it bailed? What, are you answered yet? 
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The Merchant of Venice. 


THE CASKET SCENE. ACT II. SCENE IX. 



Notwithstanding her dislikes or her predilections, Portia,, 
a young heiress, richly dowered as well with beauty and accom¬ 
plishments as with estates, must, in compliance with her father’s 
will, marry only the suitor who shall make a fortunate choice 
from among three caskets, one of gold, one of silver and one of 
lead. The first bears the inscription : “ Who choosetli me shall 
gain what many men desire; ” the second, “ Who cliooseth me 
shall get as much as he deserves; ” the third, “ Who chooseth me 
must give and hazard all he hath.” These inscriptions are a 
puzzle to the selector; and although pretending to guide the suitor 
to where the portrait is hidden, yet, like the Delphic oracle of 
Greece or the augurs of the Roman mysteries, they speak an 
uncertain meaning. Several illustrious suitors have made trial, 
chosen amiss, and, greatly to the lady’s relief, have gone their 
ways. But at length comes Bassanio, who passionately loves 
her, and whom she as deeply loves. She dreads the ordeal that 
must decide their destiny, and therefore says: 


“I pray you tarry ; pause a day or two 
Before you hazard ; for in choosing wrong 
I lose your company ; therefore, forbear a while : 

There’s something tells me (but it is not love), 

I would not lose you ; and you know yourself, 

Hate counsels not in such a quality.” 

But Bassanio cannot endure the strain of this uncertainty. “ Hope deferred maketh ” his “ heart 
sick; ” and so we arrive at the crucial moment. Portia consents with fainting heart, and says: 

‘ ‘ Let music sound, while he doth make his choice ; 

Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in music : that the comparison 

May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 

And watery death-bed for him.” 

And now behold the lover standing upon the brink of Paradise, or of perdition, he knows not 
which. Regard the gentle Portia averting her gaze from the too painful sight, and striving to quiet 
her agitated heart. Witness the eager, tense observance of the spectators; and, in imagination, hear the 
strains of music that will soon become either a Te Dewn for love’s victory, or a Requiem for lost hopes! 

All this the painter has expressed in a picture characterized by masterly drawing, effective group¬ 
ing and a superb setting of architecture and costumes—a tout ensemble worthy of his great reputation. 




















































































































































































































Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. 

MERCHANT OF VENICE. ACT IV. SCENE I. 



Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 

Where is he? 

Ner. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you’ll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart. Some three or four of you 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place— 
Meantime, the court shall hear Bellario’s letter : 

Clerk. [Reads. ] ' Your grace shall understand that at 
the receipt of your letter I am very sick ; but in the 
instant that your messenger came, in loving visitation 
was with me a young doctor of Rome ; his name is 
Balthazar : I acquainted him with the cause in contro¬ 
versy between the Jew and Antonio the merchant: we 
turn’d o’er many books together: he is furnished with 
my opinion; which, bettered with his own learning (the 
greatness whereof I cannot enough commend), comes with 
him at my importunity, to fill up your grace’s request 
in my stead. I beseech you, let his lack of years be 
no impediment to let him lack a reverend estimation ; 
for I never knew so young a body with so old a head. 

Duke. You hear the learn’d Bellario, what he writes: 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. 

[Enter Portia dressed like a doctor of laws. ] 
Give me your hand. Came from old Bellario? 

Por. I did, my lord. 


The character of Portia is one that tests the 
qualities of an actress as highly as any of the best of 
Shakespeare’s heroines; it requires a fine personal pres¬ 
ence, a cultured and forcible eloquence, and the rare 
skill to appear the masculine counterfeit without entirely 
sinking the feminine original. 

There have been many Portias; even Mrs. Sid- 
dons essayed it, but without the success of her tragic 
characters. Helen Faucit, Mrs. Charles Kean and Ellen 
Terry may be named as a trio of the best Portias the 
stage has ever seen, and with Miss Terry in the charac¬ 
ter it is difficult to imagine a better or more perfect im- 
personification. 

The character-portrait is in the celebrated trial 
scene wherein Portia (disguised as a doctor of laws) by 
proxy from the old lawyer, Bellario, undertakes the de¬ 
fence of Antonio, the merchant of Venice, and the hus¬ 
band of Portia. 

Duke. You are welcome : 

******* 

Por . I am informed thoroughly of the cause. 

Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 
******* 

Do you confess the bond? 

Ant . I do. 

Por . Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy . On what compulsion must I? tell me that. 

Por . The quality of mercy is not strain’d ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 

’Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown ; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice b.e thy plea, consider this— 

That in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation. 
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A Midsummer Nights Dream. 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 



Bottom lias been deserted by his fellow-rehearsers, 
and as they saw him in course of “ translation ” Bottom 
proceeds with his song: 

“The woosel cock, so black of hue, 

With orange tawny bill ; 

The throstle with his note so true, 

The wren with little quill,'’’ etc., etc. 

While Titania, awakened from her dream by his singing, 
beholds Bottom with an ass’s head; but by the magic of 
Oberon she falls deeply in love with Bottom, head and all, 
and proceeds to declare her admiration of him generally; 
and instructs four fairies to wait on her newly chosen lover. Peasblossom, Cobweb, Moth and Mus¬ 
tard-seed are told to wait on him, be kind to him with grapes and figs and honey-bags of bumble-bees, 
and other dainties dear to a fairy community. Oberon has beheld the result of her magic, and poor 
Titania’s deep devotion to Bottom with the ass’s head, and at the opening of the fourth act the follow¬ 
ing scene occurs: 


SCENE I.—THE WOOD. 


[Enter Eitama and Bottom , Fairies 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flow’ry bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek, smooth 
head, 

And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where’s Peasblossom? 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot . Scratch my head, Peasblossom. Where’s 

Monsieur Cobweb? 

Cob. Ready. 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipped bum¬ 
ble-bee on the top of a thistle ; and, good monsieur, 
bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too 
much in the action, monsieur; and, good monsieur, 
have a care the honey-bag break not. I would be loth 
to have you overflown with a honey-bag, signior. Where’s 
Monsieur Mustard-seed ? 

Must. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neif, Monsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must. What’s your will ? 

Bot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help cavalery 
Peasblossom to scratch. I must to the barber’s, mon- 


attending ; Oberon behind unseen. ] 

sieur ; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about the 
face ; and I am such a tender ass, if my hair do but 
tickle me, I must scratch. 

Pita. What, wilt thou hear some music, my sweet 
love ? 

Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in music ; let us 
have the tongs and the bones. 

Tita. Or say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender: I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks I have a great desire 
to a bottle of hay : good hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow. 

Tita. I have a venturous fairy that shall seek the 
squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 

Bot. I had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir me ; 
I have an exposition of sleep come upon me. 

Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my arms. 

Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 

[Exeunt fairies. ] 

So doth the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist the female ivy so. 

O, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee ! 

[They sleepy 
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WILLIAM E. BURTON AS BOTTOM THE WEAVER. 

MID SUMMER NIGHTS DREAM ACT III SCENE I 
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William E. Burton 


as Bottom the Weaver. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. ACT III. SCENE I. 


One of the very greatest favorites of the Stars of the 
American Stage was William E. Burton. Born in London, 
1804; he died in New York, i860. 

He was educated for the church, and first tried editing 
and publishing a magazine; but at the age of twenty-one he 
became an actor, and at the age of thirty (1834) he made his 
first appearance in the United States as Dr. Ollapod in Cole¬ 
man’s “ Poor Gentleman.” 

His list of characters par excellence were, Doctor Pan¬ 
gloss, Farmer Ashfield, Goldfinch, Tony Lumpkin, Maworm, 
Mr. Toodles, Sir Peter Teazle, Dogberry, Launcelot Gobbo, 
Bob Acres, Captain Cuttle, Micawber, Autolycus, Falstaff, and 
Bottom the Weaver, in Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

In this latter character we have presented his portrait to the public in the scene, “A Woods 
near Athens,” where Bottom, Quince, Snug, Flute, Snout and Starvling are rehearsing the comedy of 
“ Pyramus and Thisby.” Just before the transformation scene, where Bottom is “ translated ” into an 
ass, the following part is being played: 

Bot . Are we all met? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be our 
stage, this hawthorn brake our tiring house ; and we 
will do it in action, as we will do it before the 
duke. . . . 


Snug. You can never bring in a wall. What say 
you, Bottom ? 

Bot . Some man or other must present wall ; and let 
him have some plaster, or some foam, or some rough¬ 


cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold his 
fingers thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus 
and Thisby whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. Come, sit 
down, every mother’s son, and rehearse your parts. 
Pyramus, you begin. When you have spoken your 
speech, enter into that brake ; and so every one accord¬ 
ing to his cue. . . . 

[:Transformation occurs .] 
Bot. Why do they run away ? This is a knavery 
of them to make me afeard. 
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Marie Wain weight as Viola in Shakespeare’s 

Drama of “Twelfth Night." 

We cannot do better, in commenting on her rendering 
of the character of Viola , than quote from The Stage the 
following criticism: “ Miss Wainwriglit is an actress whose 

charm of manner and appearance, refinement of methods and 
intelligent force of purpose have always insured for her gen¬ 
erous critical and public appreciation. Her career has been 
marked by an earnest striving after the highest artistic ideals, 
and her attempt to present one of the most pure and delight¬ 
ful of Shakespeare’s comedies has been such a success as to 
enhance our admiration.” 

Marie Wainwright is the granddaughter of Bishop 
Wainwright, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the 
daughter of Commodore J. M. Wainwright, who was killed on 
the “ Harriet Lane ” at the time of her capture in Galveston 
harbor early during the rebellion. She was born May 8, 1855, 
on Fifteenth street near Walnut, Philadelphia, and educated 
at a convent just outside of Paris, and in early life had all the advantages of wealth and social pres¬ 
tige. A reverse of fortune caused her to turn her attention to the stage, and she having the advan¬ 
tage of Fanny Morant’s professional counsel, was enabled to make her debut as one of the six Juliets 
who played for the benefit of George Reignold at Booth’s Theatre, May 17, 1877, where she made 
such a success as brought her into prominence. She was the first Josephine in the first American 
performance of Pinafore, which was at Boston. Her successful career is so recent that we need not re¬ 
late it here. Miss Wainwright was married in 1878 to Henry M. Slaughter, a promising young actor, 
who died next year in Australia. In 1880 she was married to Mr. Henry James, the tragedian. 























































































































































































J. Lester Wallack as Benedick. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. ACT II. SCENE III. 


Mr. Lester Wallace made his first appearance at the Broad¬ 
way Theatre, New York, as Charles Surface in the “School for Scandal.'’ 
Mr. Burton was wont to say of young Wallack in his earl} 7 days: 
“ That young man is full of dramatic instinct. He has the talent of 
the family, but he is going to be ruined by his beauty.” “Why?” 
said his interlocutor, “ do you think he is vain ? ” “ No,” said Bur¬ 

ton, “ but the women go wild about him, and he will think beauty is 
enough.” He lived long enough to see Mr. Wallack conquer the 
disadvantage of his beauty, and become a first-rate artist. The 
list of characters in which he was successful was as wide as it was 
diversified—Young Rapid the Rover, Percy Ardent, Hon. Tom Shuf- 
fleton, Steerforth, Young Marlow, Captain Absolute, Harry Dorntou, 
Claude Melnotte and Benedick. 

The Galaxy of October, 1868, said of Mr. Wallack: “The 
present race of actors may be divided into two classes, such of them, at least, as deserve the name, 
and they are not many, who attempt anything more than to learn the words set down for them to 
speak: those who study with what tone, look and action to accompany their part, and those who 
study the whole play, and know what to do when they are not speaking. To these latter few Mr. 
Wallack belongs. Acting is an art which requires imaginative powers as well as mimetic skill; lively 
sympathy with the character, which Mr. Wallack has, is far more essential to a fine performance 
than mimicry of individual peculiarities, which Mr. Sothern possesses. Mr. Wallack really enters into 
the part, and some of his charming bits of business in comedy do not even seem to be tricks of trade, 
but things to which he is propelled by an instinctive propensity—the innatus amor habendi of Virgil’s 
bees.” Mr. Lester Wallack died 1888. 

The scene in which we present his portrait is in his soliloquy in Leonato’s Garden. 



“ I do much wonder that one man, seeing how much 
another man is a fool when he dedicates his behaviours 
to love, will, after he hath laughed at such shallow fol¬ 
lies in others, become the argument of his own scorn 
by falling in love : and such a man is Claudio. I have 
known when there was no music with him but the 
drum and the fife ; and now had he rather hear the 
tabor and the pipe. 

May I be so converted, and see with these eyes? I 
cannot tell ; I think not. I will not be sworn but love 1 


may transform me to an oyster ; but I’ll take my oath 
on it, till he hath made an oyster of me, he shall never 
make me such a fool. One woman is fair ; yet I am 
well : another is wise ; yet I am well : another virtu¬ 
ous ; yet I am well : but till all graces be in one woman, 
one woman shall not come in my grace. Rich she 
shall be, that’s certain ; wise, or I’ll none ; virtuous, or 
I’ll never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never look on her ; 
mild, or come not near me; noble, or not I for an 
angel ; of good discourse, an excellent musician, and 
her hair shall be of what colour it pleases God.” 







































































































































































in “The Taming of the Shrew." 

ACT V. SCENE II. 

After Petrucio has performed the miracle of transforming 
Katharina from the most veritable virago that ever breathed to the 
most docile wife that e;ver loved, the last scene ends with a banquet 
at the house of Bucentio, the lover of Bianca, who is Katharina’s 
sister. The photogravure here given is an exact photograph of the 
stage setting in Mr. Daly’s theatre, copied by permission of its 
genial manager. The principal characters in the last scene are: 
Baptista, Vincentio, Gremio, the Pedant, Bucentio, Bianca, Petrucio, 
Katharina, Hortensio and Widow, Tranio, Biondello, and Grumio. 
The exact moment at which the photograph of the scene is taken is 
at the opening of the banquet, where Petrucio and Hortensio indulge 
in a pleasant banter with their respective lovers, Katharina and the 
Widow: 


Pet. Nothing but sit and sit, and eat and eat. 

Bap. Padua affords this kindness, son Petrucio. 

Pet. Padua affords nothing but what is kind. 

Hor. For both our sakes, I would that word were true. 

Pet. Now, for my life, Hortensio fears his widow. 

Wid. Then never trust me if I be afeard. 

Pet. You are very sensible, and yet you miss my sense ; I mean, Hortensio is afeard of you. 

Wid. He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. 

Pet. Roundly replied. 

Kath. Mistress, how mean you that? 

Wid. Thus I conceive by him. 

Pet. Conceives by me ! How likes Hortensio that? 

Hor. My widow says, thus she conceives her tale. 

Pet. Very well mended. Kiss him for that, good widow. 

Kath. He that is giddy thinks the world turns round. I pray you, tell me what you meant by that. 

Wid. Your husband, being troubled with a shrew, 

Measures my husband’s sorrow by his woe : 

And now you know my meaning. 

Kath. A very mean meaning. 

Wid. Right, I mean you. 

Kath. And I am mean indeed, respecting you. 

Pet. To her, Kate ! 

Hor. To her, Widow ! 

Pet. A hundred marks, my Kate, does put her down. 

Hor. That’s my office. 

Pet. Spoke like an officer. Ha’ to thee, lad. {Drinks to Hortensio.) 

The setting of this scene strikingly reminds one of those gorgeous paintings of Paul Veronese, 
especially the Marriage at Cana of Galilee. 
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Mr. John Drew as Petrucio in the “Taming of 

the Shrew.” 

act III. SCENE II. 

This versatile young comedian is descended from such 
talented stock that he could hardly escape being a first-class 
actor, if there be any reliance to be placed in hereditary 
descent. His father was one of the best Irish comedians that 
ever trod the stage, and his mother, when in her prime, was 
without doubt the most wonderfully versatile actress on the 
American stage. The subject of our sketch was bom in 
Philadelphia about i860, and, although so young, he is al¬ 
ready a favorite of the very highest class, both in America 
and in England. 

The scene in which we have the pleasure of present¬ 
ing him to the public is in that of Daly’s great and success¬ 
ful reproduction of Shakespeare’s u Taming of the Shrew, in 
which Mr. Drew plays Petrucio to Miss Ada Rehan s Katha - 
rina. The scene occurs in Act III., Scene II., where, after 
being wed in his rough garments (to the amazement of the 
bride’s relatives and disgust of the bride), they are commanded by him to proceed to the banquet, and 
Kate, being denied the bridal dinner, is ordered to accompany her newly-married lord to his country 

house at a minute’s notice. His address to Kate is as follows: 

They shall go forward, Kate, at thy command : 

Obey the bride, you that attend on her : 

Go to the feast, revel and domineer, 

Carouse full measure to her maidenhead, 

Be mad and merry, or go hang yourselves ; 

But for my bonny Kate, she must with me. 

Nay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor fret; 

I will be master of what is mine own : 

She is my goods, my chattels ; she is my house, 

My household-stuff, my field, my barn, 

My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything ; 

And here she stands, touch her whoever dare ; 

I’ll bring mine action on the proudest he 
That stops my way in Padua. 
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ADA REHAN AS KATHARINA. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. ACT II. SCENE I. 



































































Ada Rehan as Katharina in “The Taming of the 

Shrew." 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


It has been reserved for Mr. Daly, of New York, in the 
nineteenth century, to give to the public the most perfect setting 
and representation of Shakespeare’s “Taming of the Shrew” that 
the world has ever seen, and the character of Katharina has never 
had a more perfect personification than that of Ada Rehan. This 
young actress, capable in all she has undertaken, is pre-eminently 
successful in the character of the beautiful Shrew. Queenly in 
her bearing, perfect as an elocutionist, beautiful in face and form, 
she well becomes the imperious, self-willed and spoiled beauty of 
Shakespeare’s comedy. 

To see Ada Rehan in Katharina is to behold one of those theatrical representations which men 
in future years will be able to say, with pride, when the “Taming of the Shrew” is the subject of 
conversation, “ I saw Ada Rehan in that character.” It will be like men of the present day saying 
they saw Forrest as King Lear, Hackett as Falstaff, the elder Booth as Richard the Third, and Edwin 
Booth as Hamlet. 

The scene from which this character-portrait is selected is Act II., Scene i, in the sparring of 
words between Katharina and Petruchio: 



Pet . Come, come, you wasp ; i’ faith, you are too 
angry. 

Keith . If I be waspish, best beware my sting. 

Pet . My remedy is then, to pluck it out. 

Keith. Ay, if the fool could find it where it lies. 

Pet. Who knows not where a wasp does wear his 
sting? In his tail. 

Kath. In his tongue. 

Pet. Whose tongue ? 

Kath. Yours, if you talk of tails ; and so farewell. 


Pet. What, with my tongue in your tail ? Nay, 
come again, 

Good Kate ; I am a gentleman. 

Kath. That I’ll try. [,Striking him . 

Pet. I swear I’ll cuff you, if you strike again. 

Kath. So may you lose your arms : 

If you strike me, you are no gentleman ; 

And if no gentleman, why then no arms. 

Pet. A herald, Kate ? O, put me in thy books ! 
Kath. What is your crest ? a coxcomb ? 



TAMING OF THE SHREW 
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KING HENRY IV. 


ACT V. SCKNE IV. 
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King Henry IV. 


ACT V. SCENE IV. 



Falstaff and his regiment have reached what proved 

to be the battlefield of Shrewsbury, and when the fight is in 

full career dodges about, like the philosopher he was, and is 

witness of several desperate encounters : first King Henry and 

Douglas, and the result—Prince Henry comes to his father’s 

rescue, while Douglas is forced to flight—is witnessed by 

King Henry, who says to Hal: 

K. Henry. Stay and breathe a while: 

Thou hast redeemed thy lost opinion, 

And showed thou mak’st some tender of my life 
In this fair rescue thou hast brought to me. 

Douglas in his flight finds Falstaff on his way, and 

fights with him a moment, when Jack drops as if dead, and 

Douglas seeks fresh exploits. Next, Prince Henry and Hotspur fight, with the result of Hotspur’s death, 

and then Prince Henry perceives, close beside the dead Hotspur, his old fellow-wassailer, dead (as he 

supposes), and thus finishes his soliloquy over his old friend: 


P. Henry. Death hath not struck so fat a deer to-day, 
Though many dearer, in this bloody fray : 

Embo well’d will I see thee by and by ; 

Till then, in blood by noble Percy lie. {Exit.~\ 
Fal. [.Rising slowly .] Embowell’d ! If thou em¬ 

bowel me to-day, I’ll give you leave to powder me, 
and eat me, too, to-morrow. ’Sblood, ’twas time to 
counterfeit, or that hot termagant Scot had paid me 
scot and lot, too. Counterfeit ? I lie ; I am no coun¬ 
terfeit. To die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the 
counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 
But to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby liveth, 


is to be no counterfeit, but the true and perfect image 
of life indeed. The better part of valour is discretion, 
in the which better part I have saved my life. ’Zounds, 
I am afraid of this gunpowder Percy, though he be 
dead. How, if he should counterfeit too, and rise ? I 
am afraid he would prove the better counterfeit. 
Therefore, I’ll make him sure ; yea, and I’ll swear I 
killed him. Why may not he rise as well as I ? 
Nothing confutes me but eyes, and nobody sees me. 
Therefore, sirrah [stabbing hzm \, with a new wound in 
your thigh, come you along with me. {Takes Hotspur 
on his back. ] 
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Mr. Macready as Henry IV. 


(SECOND PART.) ACT III. SCENE II. 


This is the scene in which occurs King Henry’s celebrated solilo¬ 
quy to sleep—a scene in which Mr. Macready was remarkable for his 
forcible and elegant elocution: The King, worn by disease more than the 
troubles of his rebellious subjects, who have not settled yet to his usurpa¬ 
tion of the crown from the weak but legitimate Richard II., uneasy in 
conscience, and disturbed about the mad career of his son, Piiuce Hal, his 
favorite and successor. 

The scene immediately before has been one of revelry and high- 
jinks, such as only the meeting of Prince Hal and Falstaff and their fol¬ 
lowers, male and female, could present 5 aud by contrast comes next, this 
scene of the old King at midnight, on receipt of letters telling of revolt 
and disturbance throughout his realm, he has sent for his trusty counsellors, the Earls of Surrey and 
Warwick, and while awaiting their coming soliloquizes: 





In the King's Chamber. 


King. Go call the Earls of Surrey and of Warwick ; 
But, ere they come, bid them o’er-read these letters, 
And well consider of them : make good speed. 

[Exit Page.~\ 

How many thousand of my poorest subjects 
Are at this hour asleep ! O sleep, O gentle sleep, 
Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down 
And steep my senses in forgetfulness? 

Why rather, sleep, best thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 

And hush’d with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state, 

And lull’d with sound of sweetest melody? 

O thou dull god, why best thou with the vile 
I11 loathsome beds, and leavest the kingly couch 
A watch-case or a common ’larum-bell? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 
Seal up the sliip-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 


In cradle of the rude imperious surge 
And in the visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds, 

That, with the lmrly, death itself awakes? 

Canst thou, O partial sleep, give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude, 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a king? Then happy low, be down ! 
Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

[Enter Warwick and Surrey. ] 
War. Many good morrows to your majesty ! 

King. Is it good morrow, lords? 

War. ’Tis one o’clock, and past. 

King. Why, then, good morrow to you all, my lords. 
Have you read o’er the letters that I sent you? 

War. We have, my liege. 
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JOHN FALSTAFF AND HIS PAGE. 

SECOND PART OF HENRY XV. ACT I. SCENE II. 







































John Falstaff and His Page. 


SECOND PART OF HENRY IV. ACT I. SCENE II. 



In this scene we have Falstaff in a characteristic sit- 
nation. The old Knight has returned from the battle of 
Shrewsbury, and has suddenly become a man of more solid 
consequence than he had been for some time. 

The scene is one of the streets of London, and the 
haven for which he is steering is the public house or inn. 
It is amusing to speculate on the probable future of this 
imp of a page who, in his brief servitude with Falstaff, is 
likely to become acquainted with more deviltry than the 
average man in a long lifetime. The prideful pose of the 
boy carrying the old Knight ; s sword and buckler bespeaks 
that confidence in himself which springs from the feeling 
that he is “ master of the situation,” and it is very evident 
that, whatever his private thoughts may be, he is not overwhelmed with respect or reverence for his 
master. The dialogue which occurs between Falstaff and his page is as suggestive as it is instructive. 


Fal Sirrah, you giant, what says the doctor to my 
water ? 

Page . He said, sir, the water itself was a good 
healthy water: but, for the party that owned it, he 
might have more diseases than he knew for. 

Fal Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me : 
The brain of this foolish-compound clay, man, is not 
able to vent anything that tends to laughter, more than 
I invent or is invented on me : I am not only witty in 
myself, but the cause that wit is in other men. I do 
here walk before thee, like a sow, that hath over¬ 
whelmed all her litter but one. 

What says master Dumbleton about the satin for my 
short cloak, and slops ? 

Page . He said, sir, you should procure him better 


assurance than Bardolpli : he would not take his bond 
and yours ; he liked not the security. 

Fal Let him be damned like the glutton. May his 
tongue be hotter. A rascally yea-forsooth knave. To 
bear a gentleman in hand, and then stand upon security. 
The smooth-pates do now wear nothing but high shoes 
and bunches of keys at their girdles ; and if a man is 
thorough with them in honest taking up, then they 
must stand upon security. I had as lief they would put 
ratsbane in my mouth, as offer to stop it with security. 

Where’s Bardolpli ? 

Page . He’s gone into Smithfield, to buy your wor¬ 
ship a horse. 

Fal I bought him in Paul’s, and he’ll buy me a 
horse in Smithfield : and I could but get me a wife in 
the stews, I were manned, horsed, and wived. 
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James H. Hackett as Falstaff. 


HENRY IV. ACT IV. SCENE II. 



James H. Hackett was emphatically the Falstaff 
par excellence of the nineteenth century. He was born in the 
city of New York, March 15, 1800, and after studying at Col¬ 
umbia College, he commenced the study of law, but abandoned 
it for trade. From 1819 to 1825 he was a dealer in crockery- 
ware in Utica, New York. Having failed there in business, 
he adopted the stage as his profession, in which he earned 
fortune and renown until his death in 1871. Mr. Hackett was 
a born comedian, and a thorough Shakespearian scholar. 

Mr. Joseph Norton Ireland says: “ Mr. Hackett several 
times visited England professionally, and his Falstaff, in whose 
representation he took the greatest pride, was there acknowl¬ 
edged, after the death of Dowton, to be the only successful one known to its stage, while in America 
no one could assume to be his rival.” 

Mr. Wm. E. Keese poetically says, alluding to Hackett’s desire to play tragedy: 


“Lost in the fat Knight’s humorous embrace, 

The tragic mask forgot to show its face ; 

And when hereafter Hackett’s name we call, 

’Twill be as Falstaff, first and best of all.” 

The exact passage in Shakespeare at which this portrait is taken is his soliloquy on his recruits 


for the coming battle: 

Fal. If I be not ashamed of my soldiers, I am a. 
soused gurnet. I have misused the king’s press dam¬ 
nably. I have got, in exchange of a hundred and fifty 
soldiers, three hundred and odd pounds. I press me 
none but good householders, yoemen’s sons : inquire me 
out contracted bachelors, such as had been asked twice 
on the bans ; such a commodity of warm slaves, as had 
as lief hear the devil as a drum ; such as fear the 
report of a caliver, worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt 
wild-duck. 


No eye hath seen such scare-crows. I’ll not march 
through Coventry with them, that’s flat. 

There’s but a shirt and a half in all my company : 
and the half-shirt is two napkins, tacked together, and 
thrown over the shoulders like a herald’s coat without 
sleeves ; and the shirt, to say the truth—stolen from my 
host at St. Albans, or the red-nose inn-keeper of Dain- 
try. But that’s all one ; they’ll find linen enough on 
every hedge. 
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RICHARD III. 

ACT III SCENE VII. 






















































































III. 


Richard 


ACT III. SCENE VII. 



GLOUCESTER, at this stage of the play, makes no secret 
of his purpose of being crowned King of England. Henry 
VI., Edward IV., his brothers, the Dukes of Clarence and 
York, he has removed from his path, and all who stood their 
friends are doomed or dead. His nephews, the two princes 
in the tower, he claims are illegitimate, and his former aid 
and friend, Hastings, because he has compunction at the 
wholesale slaughter in which he has been involved, is also 
doomed to instant death. Buckingham has been commissioned 
to feel the pulse of the city people of London, and reports 
adversely; but Gloucester is not discouraged; he determines 
to put on a face of piety, and this, meeting the approval of 
his worthy counsellor, Buckingham, the following scene occurs: 


Glou. Will not the mayor then and his brethren 
come ? 

Buck . The mayor is here at hand : intend some fear : 
Be not you spoke with, but by mighty suit: 

And look you get a prayer-book in your hand, 

And stand betwixt two churchmen, good my lord ; 

For on that ground I’ll build a holy descant : 

And be not easily won to our request : 

Play the maid’s part, still answer nay, and take it. 

Glou. I go ; and if you plead as well for them 
As I can say nay to thee for myself, 

No doubt we’ll bring it to a happy issue. 

Buck. Go, go, up to the leads ; the lord mayor knocks. 

[Exit Gloucester .] 
Enter the Mayor and Citizens. 

Welcome, my lord : I dance attendance here ; 

I think the duke will not be spoke withal. 

Enter Cates by. 

Here comes his servant: how now, Catesby ; 

What says he? 

Cate. My lord, he doth entreat your grace 
To visit him to-morrow or next day : 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 

Divinely bent to meditation ; 

And in no worldly suit would he be moved, 

To draw him from his holy exercise. 

Buck. Return, good Catesby, to thy lord again ; 


Tell him, myself, the mayor and citizens, 

In deep designs and matters of great moment, 

No less importing than our general good, 

Are come to have some conference with his grace. 

Cate. I’ll tell him what you say, my lord. 

[Exit. ] 

Buck. Ah, ha, my lord, this prince is not an Edward! 
He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

* * * * * * He 

Enter Gloucester aloft , between tzvo Bishops. Catesby 

returns. 

May. See, where he stands between two clergymen ! 
Buck. Two props of virtue for a Christian prince, 

To stay him from the fall of vanity : 

And, see, a book of prayer in his hand, 

True ornaments to know a holy man. 

Famous Plantagenet, most gracious prince, 

Lend favourable ears to our request ; 

And pardon us the interruption 

Of thy devotion and right Christian zeal. 

Glou. My lord, there needs no such apology : 

I rather do beseech you pardon me, 

Who, earnest in the service of my God, 

Neglect the visitation of my friends. 

But, leaving this, what is your grace’s pleasure ? 
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Edmund Kean as Richard III. 


ACT IV. SCENE IV. 

The celebrated scholar and man-about-town, Henry 
Crabb Robinson, in his Diary, March 7, 1814, says: “At 

Drury Lane I saw Kean for the first time. He played 
Richard, I believe, better than any man I ever saw. The 
expression of malignant joy is the one in which he surpasses 
all men I have ever seen. His face is finely expressive, 
though his mouth is not handsome, and he projects his lower 
lip somewhat ungracefully, yet it is finely suited to Richard. 
His finest scene was with Lady Anne, and his way of lifting 
up her veil to watch her countenance was exquisite. The 
concluding scene was unequal to my expectation, though the 
fencing was excellent, and his sudden death-fall was shock¬ 
ingly real.” 

Lord Byron, in Thomas Moore’s “Life of Byron,” says, under date of February 19, 1814: “Just 
returned from seeing Kean in Richard. By Jove, he is a soul. Life, nature, truth, without exaggera¬ 
tion or diminution. Kemble’s Hamlet is perfect; but Hamlet is not Nature. Richard is a man, and 
Kean is Richard.” 

The scene in which he stood for the accompanying portrait occurs where Stanley brings Richard 
the first news that Richmond has determined to dispute the Crown : 



Stan. Richmond is on the seas. 

K. Rich. There let him sink, and be the seas on 
him. White-liver’d runagate, what doth he there? 
Stan. I know not, mighty sovereign, but by guess. 
K. Rich. Well, as you guess? 

Stan. Stirr’d up by Dorset, Buckingham and Morton, 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 

K. Rich. Is the chair empty ? is the sword unsway’d? 


Is the king dead? the empire unpossess’d? 

What heir of York is there alive, but we ? 

And who is England’s king, but great York’s heir? 
Then, tell me, what makes he upon the seas? 

Stan. Unless for that, my liege, I cannot guess. 

K. Rich. Unless for that he comes to be your liege, 
You cannot guess wherefore the Welshman conies. 
Thou wilt revolt, and fly to him I fear. 
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EDMUND KEEN AS RICHARD HI. 

ACT IV SCENE IV. 
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George Frederick Cooke as Richard HI. 

ACT IV. SCENE IV. 

Mr. W. C. MacrEADY, in his Reminiscences, 1815, says: 

“ Cooke’s representation of the part (Richard III.) I have been 
present at several times, and it lived in my memory in all its 
sturdy vigor. There was a solidity of deportment and manner, 
and at the same time a sort of unctuous enjoyment of his 
successful craft, in the soliloquizing stage villainy of Cooke, 
which gave powerful and rich effect to his sneers and retorts, 
and certain points (as the peculiar mode of delivering a pas¬ 
sage is technically phrased), traditional from Garrick, were 
made with consummate skill and significance.” 

Leigh Hunt says, in the “ Town,” 1815 : “Among the 
Covent Garden actors perhaps the greatest was George Fred¬ 
erick Cooke, who came out there as Richard III., and for 
some time he was the greatest performer on the stage.” 

John Howard Payne says of him : “As regards Cooke, 
I was at his first performance in America, and he made a different impression on me from any other 
actor I have ever seen. There was something so exquisite and unique in his original dramatic genius; 
he reminds me of no one but himself, and I have never been able to recognize the real Richard in any 
other actor than Cooke.” 

The scene of this portrait, by Charles R. Leslie, is in the fourth scene of the fourth act, at the 
end of his interview with Stanley, in which he questions this nobleman with the most undisguised con¬ 
tempt, referring to the news he has just brought of Richmond’s rebellion: 



Stan. No, mighty liege ; therefore mistrust me not. 
K. Rich. Where is thy power then, to beat him 
back ? 

Where be thy tenants, and thy followers? 

Are they not now upon the western shore, 
Safe-conducting the rebels from their ships? 

Stan. No, my good lord, my friends are in the 
north. 

K. Rich. Cold friends to me : What do they in the 
north, 

When they should serve their sovereign in the west? 

Stan. They have not been commanded, mighty king : 
Pleaseth your majesty to give me leave, 


I’ll muster up my friends ; and meet your grace, 
Where, and what time, your majesty shall please. 

K. Rich. Ay, ay, thou wouldst be gone to join with 
Richmond : 

I will not trust you, sir. 

Stan. Most mighty sovereign, 

You have 110 cause to hold my friendship doubtful ; 

I never was, nor never will be false. 

K. Rich. Well, go, muster men. But, hear you, 
leave behind 

Your son, George Stanley ; look your heart be firm, 

Or else his head’s assurance is but frail. 

Stan. So deal with him, as I prove true to you. 
























































































































































































































Junius Brutus Booth as Richard III. 


ACT IV. 


SCENE III. 
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OF all the actors who have achieved great public ap¬ 
plause in the character of Richard a very few have reached 
that marked eminence which hands onward their names from 
generatio'n to generation as something not only worthy of ad¬ 
miration but worthy of our special wonder. Of such names 
are Garrick, Cooke, Keene and J. B. Booth as representatives 
of Richard the Third, standing as a quartette, each with his 
own particular claim for perfection as representative of the 
hunchback usurper. A spectator at Richmond, Va., thus de¬ 
scribes Booth’s performance there in 1839 : 

“When the proper scene opened, Mr. Booth walked on the stage, made no recognition of the re¬ 
ception applause, and, in an apparently meditative mood, began the soliloquy of ‘Now is the winter of 
our discontent,’ which he delivered with seeming indifference, and with little, if any, point, something 
after the manner of a schoolboy repeating a lesson of which he had learned the words, but was heed¬ 
less of their meaning; and then made his exit, without receiving any additional applause. I was 
standing near Mr. Benton, an old actor—the King Henry of the evening—and as I turned to go 
away, he said: ‘What do you think of him, Mr. Ludlow?’ ‘Think?’ I replied; ‘why, I think that he 
is an impostor! What do you think of him ? ’ ‘ Why, sir,’ said Benton, ‘ if the remainder of his Rich¬ 

ard should prove like the beginning, I have never yet, I suppose, seen the character played. It may 
be very good, but I don’t fancy it.’ ... I retained my first impression of Mr. Booth until he came to 
the fourth act, where, in a scene with Buckingham , he hints at the murder of the young princes. 
Then I thought I discovered something worthy of a great actor. From that on, his acting was unique 
and wonderful. I had never seen any one produce such effects, and come so near my ideas of the 
character—not even Mr. Cooke, who was as far below Mr. Booth in the last two acts as he was above 
him iu the first three. When the curtain fell upon the finishing of the play, there was a burst of ap¬ 
plause from the audience and actors such as I will venture to say Richmond never knew before, nor 
has known since.” 

The passage which Booth illustrates from the play in this character-portrait is Act IV., Scene 3d, 

of Cibber’s acting edition, while the Bell of the Tower tolls: 

“Hark! murder’s doing, princes, farewell! 

To me there’s music in your passing bell.” 
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Richard Mansfield as Gloster, and Beatrice 

Cameron as Lady Anne. 

RICHARD III. ACT I. SCENE II. 


Two of the most recent stars who have risen on the theatrical 
horizon are the subjects of our sketch—Richard Mansfield and Miss 
Beatrice Cameron. 

The scene we illustrate is where the corpse of Henry VI. is 
borne towards Chertsey; when Gloster stops the procession and 
plies the widow, Lady Anne, so successfully with flattery that she not 
only forgives her husband’s murderer but consents to become his wife. 

The Theatre , in reviewing this performance of “ Richard III.” 
at Boston, says: “ It is the Richard as we may see him in the 
historical portraits on the walls of Windsor or Eton. All the 
wit, hypocrisy, and mental gifts of Richard’s character are acted out 
by Mr. Mansfield with consummate art.* * * During the scene 
with Lady Anne , where other Richards have appeared so gayly 
decked, Mr. Mansfield costumes his character in black—a delicious 
toucli of irony.* * * 

As Lady Anne , Miss Cameron is the best we have ever seen. Her interpretation is remarkable 
for its depth and texture; for its avoidance of extraneous motive. She is an exceptionally clever young 
actress.” 

Miss Beatrice Cameron is a native of Troy, New York. She made her first appearance on the 

stage in 18S4, and from the very first gave evident promise of the excellent qualities which she now 
exhibits. 

Mr. Mansfield was born on the island of Heligoland, in the North Sea. His mother was a Russian 
prima donna of renown, and his father an American. He first appeared on the stage in London, and 
then came to America, where he appeared as Koko in " The Mikado,” but he first became famous as 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde —he being the first to adapt this uncanny story for the stage. 
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Robert Downing as Marc Antony. 


JULIUS CAESAR. ACT III. SCENE II. 



When Forrest first, and then McCullough, left the Amer- 
can stage vacant, play-goers despaired of seeing fitting shoulders 
worthy of receiving the mantle of their particular greatness; but when, three years ago (in 1886), 
Downing made his first appearance in New York, and at once showed the public that an actor of par¬ 
ticular power and magnetism had arisen, the unmistakable roar of approbation that greeted his perform¬ 
ance of Antony must have been decidedly gratifying to him. 

Since then Mr. Downing has fully confirmed the high promise of his debut. 


(.Nearing the end of his oration .) 

Antony. Here is the will, and under Caesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
2d Cit. Most noble Caesar ! we’ll revenge his death. 
jd Cit . O royal Caesar ! 

Ant. Hear me with patience. 

Citizens. Peace, ho ! 

Ant . Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbors and new planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! when comes such another? 
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King Lear. 

ACT III. SCENE II- 

In the third act of “King Lear” occurs the scene of our illus¬ 
tration ; the old man having discovered the perfidy of his two daugh¬ 
ters, loses his reason, and wanders forth on the desolate heath m the 
storm which rages in sympathetic harmony with the tempest in the 
old King’s mind: his only company his faithful court fool; his 
friend Kent and his gentleman assistant, who desired to accompany 
him, have for the time lost their way, so the King and clown face the 
elements alone. 

The skill and effect with which the dramatist intensifies the 
wrath and despair of the aged King, by casting him into the howling 
storm, must command the admiration of all; the situation calls for the 
most superlative expression, and the tempest within the old man s 
breast and the fury of the elements without are in terrible harmony, 
and give a pitch of despair equal to the “crack of doom. 

No actor of second-rate power should ever attempt the character of King Lear. 


Lear. Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! rage ! blow ! 
You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drenched our steeples, drown’d the cocks ! 

Your sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head ! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world: 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 

That make ingrateful man ! 

Fool. O nuncle, court holy-water in a dry house is better 
than this rain water out o’ door. Good nuncle, in, and ask 
thy daughters’ blessing; here’s, a night pities neither wise men 
nor fools. 
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EDWIN FORREST AS KING LEAR. 

ACT IV. SCENE VI. 


















































































Nearly every season for more than forty years Forrest 
played the part of Lear many times. He never ceased to 
study it and to improve his representation, adding new touches 
here and there, until at last it became, if not the most 
elaborately finished and perfect of all his performances, cer¬ 
tainly the sublimest in spiritual power and tragic pathos. As 
he grew old, as his experience of the desolating miseries of 
the world deepened, as his perception was sharpened of the 
hollowness and irony of the pomps and pleasures of human 
power contrasted with the solemn drifting of destiny and 
death, as the massiveness of his physique was expanded in 
its mould and loosened in its fibre by the shocks of time and 
fate, he seemed ever better fitted, both in faculty and appearance, to meet the ideal demands of the role. 

The accomplished theatrical critic, James Rees, says: “Mr. Forrest’s “King Lear” is one of his 
best parts, and he stands alone the Lear of his time. From the moment he appears on the stage until 
the final close of this great tragedy, he never loses sight of the true character of Lear. His bursts of 
passion are beyond the power of pen to describe; they are the outbreaks of an abused man driven to 
desperation by the cruel treatment of his daughters. Mr. Forrest’s delineation of the choleric king is so 
extremely natural, that his individuality is lost in the masterly portraiture he presents us with. Per¬ 
haps there is not in the whole range of dramatic writing anything to equal the terrific curse in 
Act I. It is sublime even in the terror it creates. Mr. Forrest’s utterance of this passage is, perhaps, 
the most startling and thrilling that was ever heard upon the stage; there is no dramatic preparation 
for its coming, no foreshadowing it by any inaction previous; it comes upon us a part and portion of 
the great play in all its terrific grandeur. Age in anger, age in arms to crush base ingratitude; age in 
passion, yet governed by reason, throws itself on its knees and exclaims in awful wrath: ‘Hear, Nature, 
hear. Dear Goddess, hear!’ 

Lear. “Aye, every inch a king.” 














































































The Witches of Macbeth. 


MACBETH. ACT I. SCENE I. 


Throughout the whole weird tragedy of Macbeth the three witches 
go and come in aid of the uncanny character of the great tragedy. The 
four great instances in literature in which witches rise to the honor of 
immortal renown are: The Bible’s witch of Endor, Shakespeare’s Mac¬ 
beth witches, the witches of Goethe in Faust, and Burns’ (Tam O’Shan- 
ter) dance of witches in “Alloway’s auld a-haunted Kirk.” The belief in 
witches, especially in Scotland, the local scene of the tragedy of Mac¬ 
beth, was almost universal, and dates from the earliest times to within the 
memory of living men; nor was Scotland singular in her faith in the 
weird sisterhood, for even in free, enlightened America, in the old colonial 
days, we find historical record of “ Salem witchcraft ” having appeared in 
the colony of Massachusetts, and Cotton Mather in 1685, having investi¬ 
gated the same, wrote his “ Memorable Providences relating to Witchcraft and 
Possessions.” It is well known that Mather was responsible for the shed¬ 
ding of much innocent blood in his insane desire to exterminate witchcraft. The powers attributed to 
witches, and the rites and incantations by which they acquired those powers, were substantially the same 
as belonged to the Greek Hecate, and the Striga of the Romans, and the Vala of the Teutonic pagans. 



An open place. Thunder and Lightning. 
Enter Three Witches. 

1st Witch. When shall we three meet again ; 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

2nd Witch. When the hurly-burly’s done, 
When the battle’s lost and won : 

jrd Witch. That will be ere set of sun. 

1st Witch. Where the place? 

2nd Witch. Upon the heath. 

jrd Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

1st Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 

All. Paddock calls : Anon. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 


[Witches Vanish.'] 
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John Henderson as Macbeth. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

One of the great masters of his art, ranking only sec¬ 
ond to Garrick, was John Henderson, born in Ireland in 
1747, died 1785. His list of characters included Richard III., 
Benedick, Macbeth, Hotspur, Lear, Hastings, Othello, Falstafif 
and Shylock. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Macready in his “ Reminiscences ” thus reports the 
judgment of his father, a veteran actor and manager, who was 
peculiarly well qualified to pass judgment on Henderson: 
“Among players his models of excellence in their particular 
walks were Macklin and Henderson, the theatrical Titans to 
whose remote grandeur he looked back with confident venera¬ 
tion. He had acted the part of Horatio in the Dublin The¬ 
atre three times in one week with three different Hamlets—- 

Holman, Kemble and Henderson—and with all the personal 
advantages of the two former he regarded Henderson as immeasurably their superior.” His career was 
short, but from the testimony of those who witnessed his performances he must have been a worthy 
successor of Garrick, and indisputably pre-eminent in the characters of Hamlet, Iago, Falstafif, Shylock 
and Macbeth. 

The scene in which we have the pleasure of presenting his portrait is in act fourth, scene first, 

where the Witches, at his request, have shown him a glimpse of the future, and the series of appari¬ 

tions ends with the eight kings passing over the stage in order, the last with a glass in his hand, 
Banquo following : Macbeth exclaims : 


Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; down ! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls :—And thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first :— 

A third is like the former :—Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show me this ?—A fourth ?—Start, eyes ! 
What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet?—A seventh? — I’ll see no more :— 






And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see, 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight !—Ay, now, I see, ’tis true ; 

For the blood-bolter’d Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his. 
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Mrs. Siddons as Lady Macbeth 


MACBETH. ACT I. SCENE V. 
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Mrs. Siddons (nee Sarah Kemble) was the daughter 
of Roger Kemble and sister of John Philip Kemble, Charles 
Kemble, Stephen Kemble, and two or three sisters, who made 
their mark on the stage. 

Mrs. Siddons was born at Brecon, in South Wales, in 
1755. As a mere child she was brought on the stage on 
the occasion of a benefit to her father, and from that time 
onward was a regular member of his company. She married 
Mr. Siddons at Coventry in 1773, and in 1775 made her ap¬ 
pearance as Portia in the “Merchant of Venice,” to the Shylock 
of the great Garrick. She aftenvards made a tour of the Prov¬ 
inces of England, and returned to London in 1782 to run a 
career of triumph as the greatest actress of her time. In June, 
1812, she took her farewell of the stage in Lady Macbeth. As 
a tragic actress Mrs. Siddons has never been equalled in Great 

. Britain. As a woman, she was of unblemished reputation, and 

respect of all who knew her. The portrait given here in her great character is from a 
Westall. 


Lady Macbeth . The raven himself is hoarse 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 

And fill me from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood ; 

Stop up tli’ access and passage to remorse, 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 


Th’ effect and it! Come to my woman’s breasts, 

And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell, 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes, 

Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, ‘ ‘ Hold, hold ! ’ ’ 
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Madame Ristori as Lady Macbeth. 


ACT HI. SCENE IV. (THE BANQUET SCENE.) 



Adelaide Ristori, the celebrated Italian tragic actress, was 
born in 1821, at Cividale, in Frioul. Her parents were strolling 
players, and she almost began life in the theatre. At the age of 
fourteen she played in “Francesca da Rimini,’ and in a few yeais be¬ 
came the leading Italian actress. Her talents, beauty and grace 
made her a universal favorite. In 1847 her marriage with the Mar¬ 
quis Capranica del Grillo (who died in 1861) temporarily interrupted 
her dramatic career; but after two years she returned to the stage, 
and appeared at Rome in 1849 in Alfieri’s tragedy of Myrrha. But 
the French attack on the city of the Caesars caused her to desert the 
theatre for the hospital, where she employed herself assiduously in 
nursing the wounded. After the war, having acted in 1850 and suc¬ 
ceeding years at Rome and Turin in various creations of Alfieri with 


immense applause, she presented herself before a French audience in 1855, when Rachel was at the 
height of her fame, a proceeding considered in the light of a challenge by the first Italian actress to the 
first French actress. In Paris she obtained a triumph, her genius creating an enthusiasm which could 
not be repressed. Without all the sympathetic sensibility of Madame Rachel, she surpassed her in 
vivacity and expression. She has since appeared with enthusiastic success in England, and various cities 
of the Continent of Europe and the United States, and among other accomplishments she essayed one 

or two characters in English. 


A banquet prepared. Enter Macbeth, Lady Macbeth, Ross, Lennox, Lords and Attendants. 


Macb. You know your own degrees ; sit down : at 
first 

And last the hearty welcome. 

Lords. Thanks to your majesty. 

Macb. Ourself will mingle with society, 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state, but in best time 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our friends; 
For my heart speaks they are welcome. 


Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold 
That is not often vouch’d, while ’tis a-making. 

’Tis given with welcome : to feed were best at home ; 
From thence the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer ! 

Now, good digestion wait 011 appetite, 

And health on both ! 
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Macbeth. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 



This is the celebrated sleep-walking scene in which Lady 
Macbeth shows the power of a disordered conscience. The murder 
which she so bravely aided and counselled, and which seemed to sit 
so lightly on her mind, has been working silently but surely 
towards cruel remorse, and the Angel of Vengeance is on her track. 
One of the servants of the castle has confided to the court physi¬ 
cian the fact that he had seen her nightly walk the halls in a 
strange manner, muttering a strange soliloquy,* and the physician, 
no doubt excited in his curiosity by the rumors, that have now 
become frequent and decided, of foul play to the dead King Duncan 
and others, has concluded to see for himself, and, in company with 
the retainer, they watch the expected repetition of the appearance 
of the sleeping lady. 

The scene of our photogram is from a painting by W. 
Triibner, of Munich. 


[Scene in the corridor of Dunsinnane Castle '.] 


Doct. A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watch¬ 
ing. In this slumbry agitation, besides her walking, 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, have 
you heard her say ? 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct. You may, to me; and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you nor any one ; having no wit¬ 
ness to confirm my speech. 

\Enter Lady Macbeth , with a taper. ] 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; 
and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her; stand 
close. 

Doct. How came she by that light? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her : she has light by her 
continually ; ’tis her command. 

Doct. You see, her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem 
thus washing her hands ; I have known her continue in 
this a quarter of an hour. 


Lady M. Yet here’s the spot. 

Doct. Hark! she speaks. I will set down what 
comes from her, to satisfy my remembrance the more 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot ! out, I say. One, two : 
Why, tlien’t is time to do’t. Hell is murky. Fie, my 
lord, fie! a soldier, and afear’d? What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to 
account? Yet who would have thought the old man to 
have had so much blood in him ? 

Doct. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife ! Where is 
she now ? No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’ that; 
you mar all with this starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to : you have known what you 
should not. 

Gent. She has spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that. Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M. Here’s the smell of the blood still ; all the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Doct. What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my bosom, 
for the dignity of the whole body. . . . 
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Mrs. D. P. Bowers as Lady Macbeth. 

ACT I. SCENE V. 

Among the actresses who have earned a prominent renown on 
the American stage no name ranks higher than that of Mrs. Bowers. 
She is a daughter of the late Rev. Wm. A. Crocker, an Episcopalian 
clergyman, and was horn at Stamford, Conn., and has held the 
highest place on the stage for over thirty years, and (1887) bids fair 
to hold it for thirty years longer, because her intellectual and physi¬ 
cal vigor are as attractive as ever. 

The scene in which we present the portrait of this most dis¬ 
tinguished favorite is in the second part of the soliloquy where, 
after receiving and reading the letter of Macbeth in which he relates 
to her the prophecy from the witches that he shall be the future 
King of Scotland, and in giving utterance to the overwhelming joy 
and ambition which the letter develops, an attendant interrupts her 
with the news that “the King comes here to-night.” The fell purpose, which had hardly been con¬ 
ceived, takes instant shape, and she determines that the opportunity has come to remove the King and 
attain the throne. She dismisses the attendant and continues her soliloquy. 



Lady M. [ Soliloquy .] The raven himself is 

hoarse, 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, come, you spirits 
That tend 011 mortal thoughts, unsex me here ; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty! Make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remorse; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect and it ! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take my milk for gall, you murd’ring ministers, 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on nature’s mischief! Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 

To cry, “Hold, hold!’’ 
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Romeo and Juliet. 


ACT V. SCENE II. 



The desperate and ingenious plan of the holy Friar has fa¬ 
tally miscarried; there were catastrophes which occurred that had 
not been reckoned on in his arrangement. Juliet took her sleeping 
draught by Friar Laurence’s direction and was duly deposited in the 
tomb of the Capulets to await her awakening at the appointed time; 
but the letter sent by Friar Laurence to Romeo, giving details of the 
plan of the counterfeit death of Juliet, did not reach him as expected. 
So, when Romeo learns of Juliet’s entombment, he, like all the world, 
believes her really dead, and, purchasing poison from the apothecary, 
deliberately bent on suicide, proceeds to Juliet’s tomb, where he en¬ 
counters Count Paris, fights with him and slays him, then swallows 
the poison, and expires by Juliet’s side as she awakens from her 
drugged stupor. 

Friar Laurence reaches the tomb just as Juliet awakens, and 
the following from the text explains the picture: 


Friar L . [Calls.] Romeo ! 

[Advances.'] 

Alack, alack, what blood is this, which stains 
The stony entrance of this sepulchre? 

What mean these masterless and gory swords 
To lie discolour’d by this place of peace? 

\Enters the tomb. ] 

Romeo ! O, pale ! Who else ? what! Paris, too ! 

And steep’d in blood? Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance ! 

The lady stirs. 

[Juliet wakes. ] 

Juliet. O comfortable Friar ! where is my lord? 

I do remember well where I should be, 

And there I am. Where is my Romeo ? 

[Noise within. ] 

Friar L. I hear some noise. Lady, come from 

that nest 

Of death, contagion, and unnatural sleep : 

A greater power than we can contradict 
Hath thwarted our intents. Come, come away. 

Thy husband in thy bosom there lies dead ; 


And Paris, too. Come, I’ll dispose of thee 
Among a sisterhood of holy nuns : 

Stay not to question, for the watch is coming ; 

Come, go, good Juliet [Noise again ] ; I dare no longer 
stay. 

Juliet. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away. 

[Exit Friar L.] 

What’s here? a cup, closed in my true love’s hand? 
Poison, I see, hath been his timeless end: 

O churl ! drunk all, and left no friendly drop 
To help me after? I will kiss thy lips ; 

Haply some poison yet doth hang on them, 

To make me die with a restorative. 

[Kisses him.] 

Thy lips are warm. 

First Watch. [Within.'] Lead, boy: which way? 
Juliet. Yea, noise? then I’ll be brief. O happy 

dagger ! 

[Snatching Romeo's dagger .] 
This is thy sheath. [Stabs herself.] There rust and let 
me die. 

[Falls on Romeo's body and dies.] 
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Miss Neilson as Juliet. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ACT III. SCENE II. 


Lilian Adelaide Neilson was bom in Kent, England, in 
1850, and made her appearance at Margate, in 1865, as Julia in the 
“ Hunchback.” Immediately afterwards she appeared at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, as Juliet, without any marked success. She con¬ 
tinued in London representing various characters with very moderate 
success until about 1870, when she attracted marked attention in the 
character of Amy Robsart, at Drury Lane Theatre. Immediately after 
this she was hailed as the Juliet of the day, and leaving London in 

1872 she made a tour of the United States, where she played Juliet, 
Beatrice, Lady Teazle, Julia in the “ Hunchback,” and from her first 
appearance till her last in America, she was a decided favorite. In 

1873 she returned to England, visited America again in 1875, 1877, 
and in 1879 she made her last visit to America, and in 1880, while visiting Paris, on the 20th of 
August, she died. 

The scene illustrated by Miss Neilson’s portrait is quoted below, and is further made plain by 
Austin Brereton in “ Dramatic Notes,” from which we quote: 

“ When Adelaide Neilson played Juliet, there was not much fuss made about the scenery or the 
dresses. She might have played it in a barn, but whoever saw her must remember her tear-stained face 
as she stood in pure white satin before the nurse, and reproached her for her insult to the memory of 
Romeo. That is a picture that no years can destroy.” 



Juliet . “Tybalt is dead, and Romeo banished;” 

That “banished,” that one word, “banished,” 

Hath slain ten thousand Tybalts. Tybalt’s death 
Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 

In that word’s death ; no words can that woe sound. 
Where is my father and my mother, nurse? 

Nurse . Weeping and wailing over Tybalt’s corse : 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 


Juliet . Wash they his wounds with tears? mine 

shall be spent, 

When theirs are dry, for Romeo’s banishment. 

Take up those cords : Poor ropes, you are beguil’d, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exil’d : 

He made you for a highway to my bed ; 

But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
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Romeo and Juliet. 


FRIAR LAURENCE’S CELL. ACT II. SCENE VI. 



CapulET has determined that his daughter shall im¬ 
mediately wed Paris, and Juliet, driven to despair, in a blind 
storm of passion and dread, determines to accept immediate wed¬ 
lock with Romeo, not knowing rightly what to do, but naturally 
choosing the path that best appealed to her love and inclina¬ 
tion—anything to give her a hope of life with Romeo. 

The Nurse has arranged the meeting in Friar Lau¬ 
rence’s cell, and tlie good father, in his tender compassion and 
human wisdom, deems it his duty, for the peace of all, present 
and future, to join in holy matrimony the troubled lovers. 

Juliet has just left the Nurse and Peter, and, as the re¬ 
solve has been taken that is to give her as lawful wife to 
Romeo, she leaves her troubles behind her; and with a farewell 
full of youthful buoyancy, she replies to the Nurse’s intimation that “she will to dinner “ Hie to high 
fortune! honest nurse, farewell! ” And she speeds to her appointment. 


\_Enter Friar Laurence and Romeo. ] 
Friar. So smile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with sorrow chide us not! 

Romeo. Amen, Amen, but come what sorrow can, 

It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one short minute gives me in her sight: 

Do thou but close our hands with holy words, 

Then love-devouring death do what he dare; 

It is enough I may but call her mine. 

Friar. These violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die, like fire and powder, 

Which, as they kiss, consume : The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in his own deliciousness, 

And in the taste confounds the appetite : 

Therefore, love moderately; long love doth so ; 

Too swift arrives as tardy as too slow. 

[Enter Juliet.~\ 

Here comes the lady : O, so light a foot 


Will ne’er wear out the everlasting flint: 

A lover may bestride the gossamer 
That idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall ; so light is vanity. 

Juliet. Good even to my ghostly confessor. 

Friar. Romeo shall thank thee, daughter, for us 
both. 

Juliet. As much to him, else are his thanks too much. 
Romeo. Ah, Juliet, if the measure of thy joy 
Be heaped like mine and that thy skill be more 
To blazon it, then sweeten with thy breath 
This neighbor air, and let rich music’s tongue 
Unfold the imagined happiness that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter. 

Friar. Come, come with me, and we will make 
short work ; 

For, by your leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. 
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Mary Anderson and Mrs. Sterling as Juliet 

and the Nurse. 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ACT II. SCENE V. 

Mary Anderson was born in Louisville, Ky., in 1859, and 
first appeared on the stage November 27th, 1875, the character 
of Juliet, at Louisville. Her success from her first appearance was 
decided. In March, 1876, she played Pauline, in the “ Lady of 
Lyons,” at St. Louis, and Meg Merrilies, at New Orleans. In the 
seasons of 1877 and 1878 she appeared with success in New York 
and Philadelphia, and in 1879 visited England. She is now an ac¬ 
knowledged Star of the Stage on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Wm. Archer, a prominent London theatrical critic, says 
of her, quoting from Tennyson : 

u ‘A daughter of the gods, divinely tall 
And most divinely fair,’ 

“ might be applied without hyperbole to our American Galatea. Her beauty—and this is the point I 
would be at—is not of the Circean order, enthralling the senses and perverting the judgment. It is 
good, honest, healthy comeliness—a precious gift, but not a talisman to conjure with.” 

Mrs. Sterling {nee Fanny Clifton ) was born in London in 1816. She has occupied a leading place 
in comedy on the English stage for over half a century. About 1870 she essayed success as a public 
reader and coupled this with the Professorship of Elocution at the London Academy of Music. In 1880 
she returned to the stage, and in whatever character she undertook to appear achieved success. 



Juliet. Now, good, sweet nurse—O lord ! why look’st 
thou sad ? 

Though news be sad, yet tell them merrily ; 

If good, thou sham’st the music of sweet news 

By playing it to me with so sour a face. 

Nurse. I am aweary ; give me leave awhile : 

Fie, how my bones ache ! What a jaunt have I had ! 

Juliet. I would thou liadst my bones, and I thy 
news : 

Nay, come, I pray thee, speak ; good, good nurse, speak. 

Niirse. Jesu, what haste! can you not stay awhile? 

Do you not see that I am out of breath ? 

Juliet. How art thou out of breath, when thou hast 
breath 


To say to me that thou art out of breath ? 


Nurse. Your love says, like an honest gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handsome, 

And, I warrant, a virtuous—Where is your mother? 

Juliet. Where is my mother? why, she is within. 
Where should she be? How oddly thou reply’st ! 
“Your love says, like an honest gentleman— 

Where is your mother?” 

Nurse. O, God’s lady dear ! 

Are you so hot ? Marry, come up, I trow; 

Is this the poultice for my aching bones? 
Henceforward do your messages yourself. 



























































Romeo and Juliet. 


ACT III. SCENE V. 

This scene is one of the strongest and most painful in the 
tragedy; misfortune after misfortune comes crowding on the young 
lovers: Tybalt slain, a clandestine marriage at Friar Laurence’s 
cell, the banishment of Romeo, for Tybalt’s death, has been pro¬ 
nounced by the Duke, and the father and mother of Juliet have 
become determined that her marriage with Paris shall no longer 
be delayed. Romeo, after Tybalt’s death and his secret marriage, 
has been under hiding, but by the friendly offices of Friar Laurence 
and the connivance of Juliet’s nurse, the lovers meet in Juliet’s 
apartments, and after a meeting of despairing endearment, the two 
lovers reluctantly end their interview in the dialogue as given 
below. 

Juliet has just turned from the window when her mother 
enters, and finding her in tears, attributes her weeping to grief at 
Tybalt’s death, and coming with the determination that Juliet shall immediately wed her cousin, Paris 
—calling on her husband to give emphasis to the announcement, he says the marriage must occur on 
the morrow—leaves their poor sorrow-stricken daughter more dead than alive. She shortly reco\ ers 
and at once repairs to the cell of Friar Laurence for advice, which, we know, was that by taking a 
sleeping potion she should counterfeit death, be buried and awaken at a fixed period, and he would be 
able to save her for Romeo, which so fatally miscarried. 



Juliet. Wilt thou be gone? it is not yet near 
day : 

It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 

That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 

Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate tree : 

Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Romeo. It was the lark, the herald of the mom, 

No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east: 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 

Jill. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I : 

It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 

And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 

Therefore stay yet; thou need’st not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta’en, let me be put to death ; 

I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 


I’ll say yon gray is not the morning’s eye, 

’Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow ; 

Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 

I have more care to stay than will to go : 

How is’t my soul ? let’s talk ; it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 

It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 

Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 

This doth not so, for she divideth us : 

Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 

O, now I would they had changed voices too ! 

Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

Hunting thee hence with hunt’s-up to the day. 

O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

Rom. More light and light; more dark and dark our 
woes ! 
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MR. TERRIS AS ROMEO. 
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Romeo. 


Mr. Terris as 


ROMEO AND JULIET. ACT II. SCENE II. 


Mr. Terris lias selected the night scene in Capulet’s 
orchard, in which Romeo first seeks a personal interview with 
Juliet, for his character-portrait. Having already, once before 
this, met at the merry-making at the house of the Capulets, 
the two young people have fallen violently in love with each 
other, and Romeo (it is the evening following the first meeting) 
having given Benvolio and Mercutio the slip at the garden-wall 
on their promenade, arrives under Juliet’s window just in time 
to see her make her appearance there and hear from her own 
lips the unintentional confession of how deeply his love is re¬ 
ciprocated. 

This scene in u Romeo and Juliet” is one of the most 
perfect gems in literature, and modern playwrights set the stage to show all the tender beauty of the 
situation, file moon has just risen in early evening and shines through the rich foliage which shades the 
Capulet Castle; the seclusion of the walled garden and the ardor of the youthful lovers, so romantically 
attached, forms a matchless scene. 

Romeo. [Solti.] He jests*at scars that never felt a 
wound. 

[.Juliet appears above at a window .] 

But, soft! what light through yonder window breaks? 

It is the east, and Juliet is the sun. 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than she : 

Be not her maid, since she is envious ; 

Her vestal livery is but sick and green 
And none but fools do wear it ; cast it off. 

It is my lady, O, it is my love ! 

O, that she knew she were ! 

She speaks, yet she says nothing : what of that ? 

Her eye discourses ; I will answer it. 

I am too bold, ’ tis not to me she speaks : 

Two of the fairest stars in all the heaven, 

Having some business, do entreat her eyes 
To twinkle in their spheres till they return. 

What if her eyes were there, they in her head ? 

The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars 


As daylight doth a lamp ; her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing and think it were not night. 

See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek ! 

Juliet. Ay me ! 

Rom. She speaks : 

O, speak again, bright angel ! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 

As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that all fall back to gaze on him 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 

Jut. O Romeo, Romeo ! wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 

And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 

Rom. [Aside. ] Shall I hear more, or shall I speak 
at this? 
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Hamlet. 


ACT I. SCENE IV. 

The Platform by the sea at Elsinore . 



This superb illustration deals with one of the grandest and most 
impressive scenes in the whole range of the drama. The royal towers 
of Elsinore dreamy in the moonlight; the platform of the castle 
bounded by the u sounding sea,” where the King’s sentinels keep 
guard; the mysterious appearance and disappearance of the King’s 
Ghost and Hamlet’s excited and filial concern, form a picture un¬ 
equalled. There have been volumes written on the meaning of Ham¬ 
let, but perhaps the opinion of Goethe is as near the truth as any; he 
says, “ To me it is clear that Shakespeare meant in Hamlet to repre¬ 
sent the effects of a great action laid upon a soul unfit for the per¬ 
formance of it.” In this view the whole tragedy seems to be composed. 
A lovely, pure, noble, and most moral nature, without the strength 
of nerve that forms a hero, sinks beneath a burden which it cannot 
bear and must not cast away. All duties are holy to him; the present is too hard. . . . He winds 

and turns and torments himself, is ever put in mind, ever puts himself in mind—at last he puts all but 

his purpose from his thoughts. Yet still he cannot recover his peace of mind—finally madness ensues, 
and its consequences secure a tragedy which effects a settlement. 


Enter Hamlet , Horatio and Marcellus. 

Ham . The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hor . It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Ham . What hour now? 

Hor . I think, it lacks of twelve. 

Mar . No, it is struck. 

Hor . Indeed? I heard it not; it then draws near the 

season 

Wherein the spirit held his wont to walk. 


Enter Ghost . 

Hor . Look, my lord, it comes ! 

Ham . Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, 


Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape, 

That I will speak to thee ; I’ll call thee Hamlet, 
King, Father, Royal Dane : O ! answer me: 

Let me not burst in ignorance ; but tell, 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst their cerements? why the sepulchre, 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws, 

To cast thee up again? What may this mean, 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 

So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
i Say, why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 
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Edwin Booth as Hamlet. 


ACT III. SCENE I. 



Mr. Edwin Booth, at the age of nineteen, made his debut on the 
stage in the character of Tressel in “ Richard the Third,” September 
io, 1849, at the Boston Museum. A programme of this perform¬ 
ance is framed and hangs upon the wall of the Actors’ Fund Hall, 
where it is highly prized as a souvenir. 

Three years after this debut Mr. Booth accompanied his father to 
San Francisco, where he did not make a financial success. His 
father returned to the East and died, 1852. Edwin proceeded to 
Australia, and after a visit to all the chief towns and cities of the 
antipodes he returned by way of the Sandwich islands, where he 
played, landing at San Francisco in 1854. On returning to the & 
East he played an engagement at Baltimore, and afterwards at Bos¬ 
ton, where he became a great favorite. 

In i860 he made his first grand success as a star of the first 
magnitude, in a series of representations of Shakespearian characters, 
at the Winter Garden, New York. Since then he has been the pride 
of the American stage; and, doubtless, takes rank among the very foremost artists of any country or 
any time. 


HamletSoliloquy . 


To be, or not to be, that is the question : 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them? To die, to sleep, 

No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die ; to sleep : 

To sleep; perchance to dream—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause. There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 


The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, 
The undiscover’d country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will ; 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 
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ACT V, SCEKE I. 
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Charles Fechter as Hamlet. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

HARLES FECHTER was born in London, his father being a German and his 
mother an Englishwoman. At a very early age Mr. Eechter’s parents removed 
to France, and there he was educated. He first attempted art as a sculptor, 
but subsequently found his forte as an actor. He made his debut at the Salle 
Moliere in “ Le Mari de la Veuve.” He subsequently travelled through Italy 
with a professional troupe. He made his debut on the London stage in October, 
i860, at the Princess Theatre, as Ruy Bias; subsequently leased the Lyceum 
Theatre, and having failed commercially, he accepted an engagement in New 
York, landing there in December, 1869, and on January 10, 1870, made his 
appearance at Niblo’s Garden as Ruy Bias. His career in America was 

• •v ; i ; in !r-' 

brilliant and successful, but several years before his death he fell into a state 
of bad health, and died near Quakertown, Pennsylvania, August 5, 1879. 

The Cornhill Magazine contained the following criticism: “The proof that it really is what is excel¬ 
lent, and not what is adventitious, which creates the triumph of Fechter in Hamlet, is seen in his supreme 
ineffectiveness in Othello. He played Hamlet, and gave a new and charming representation to the part, and 
the uncritical concluded that he was a great actor. But when he came to a part like Othello, which calls 
upon the greatest capabilities of an actor, the public then remembered that he was a foreigner, and discovered 
that he was not a tragedian.” 

Blackwood's Magazine says: “We think his Hamlet one of the very best we have ever seen, and we 
have seen all the good actors and many of the bad ones, from Kean downwards.” 

He is here depicted in the well-known grave-digger’s scene: 

Hamlet. Alas, poor Yorick !—I knew him, Horatio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : he hath borne 
me on his back a thousand times ; and now, how abhorred in my imagination it is ! my gorge rises at it. Here hung those 
lips, that I have kissed I know not how oft. Where be your gibes now? your gambols? your songs? your flashes of 
merriment, that were wont to set the table on a roar? Not one now to mock your own grinning? quite chap-fallen? 
Now, get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come: make her 
laugh at that. 
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Hamlet. 

ACT III. SCENE II. 

A Play within a play was a practice of common occurrence 
with the old dramatists. Shakespeare in “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” has a play within a play, and Ben Jonson, Marlowe, 
Beaumont and Fletcher and others used the double play. Shake¬ 
speare has made the scene of the stage-players in his drama of Ham¬ 
let one of the most memorable, and at the same time one of the 
most pungent lessons in elocution, ever given in the whole range of 
literature. We cannot help thinking that he had some -personal 
scores to settle with his fellow-craftsmen in this lesson of Hamlet’s 
to the players, and how strikingly true for all time are the princi¬ 
ples of elocution he promulgated. 

The instructions to the players is the scene immediately pre¬ 
ceding the double scene, in which the king and queen behold the 
wherein the (play) king is murdered by pouring poison in his ear while he slept in the 

Scene II. A Hall in the Castle . Hamlet's Instructions to the Players . 



Hamlet . Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro¬ 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you 
mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too 
much with your hand, thus, but use all gently ; for in 
the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirl¬ 
wind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temper¬ 
ance that may give it smoothness. O, it offends me to 
the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear 
a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of 
the groundlings, who for the most part are capable of 
nothing but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise : I would 
have such a fellow whipped for o’erdoing Termagant; 
it out-herods Herod : pray you, avoid it. 

First Player . I warrant your honour. 

Hamlet . Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the 
word to the action ; with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature ; for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, 
both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 
’twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own 


feature, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure. Now this over¬ 
done, or come tardy off, though it make the unskilful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the cen¬ 
sure of the which one must in your allowance o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I 
have seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, 
not to speak it profanely, that, neither having the ac¬ 
cent of Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor 
man, have so strutted and bellowed that I have thought 
some of nature’s journeymen had made men and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Player. I hope we have reformed that indiffer¬ 
ently with us, sir. 

Hamlet . O, reform it altogether. And let those that 
play your clowns speak no more than is set down for 
them ; for there be of them that will themselves laugh, 
to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too ; though in the meantime, some necessary question 
of the play be then to be considered : that’s villanous, 
and shows a most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses 
it. Go, make you ready. 
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HAMLET. Act 111 . Scene II. 























































































































































Henry Irving as Hamlet. 


ACT II. SCENE II. 



Of the “ Hamlets ” who have made their mark on 
the memory of the generation in which they lived, from the 
days of Burbage none have more conscientiously and ably 
studied and represented the Danish prince than Henry Irving; 
and though his Hamlet may lack the fire and inspiration of 
the elder school, yet, by devoted study and by keen and 
subtle appreciation of the dramatist’s meaning, he has given 
intellectual pleasure, such as can only be given by one other 
actor in this character on the stage to-day, viz.: Edwin Booth; 
and it is not our purpose to measure, by contrast, the individual 
excellence of those gifted actors. What the one possesses in 
personal advantages of grace of person and stage presence, the 
other outweighs by careful and scholarly excellence. 

Mr. Irving opened the Lyceum Theatre, London, with 
Hamlet, December 30, 1878, and from that day until the pres¬ 
ent time he has enjo} r ed the fullest measure of fame and pros¬ 
perity. The splendor of the scenery of his Hamlet and the 
general excellence of his supporting company are always well 
attended to wherever he goes, and whether it be as Hamlet, Slijdock, Othello, Benedick, Mathias, 
Mephistopheles, Lear, Macbeth or Alfred Jingle, there is the same evidence of the most painstaking care¬ 
fulness, which amounts with him to positive genius. 

The scene chosen by Mr. Irving for this graphic character-portrait is after the players leave him. 


HAMLET’S FIRST SOLILOQUY. 


Ham. [. Exeunt. Roscncrantz and Grail dens tern. ] 

***** Now I am alone. 

O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d, 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? and all for nothing ! 

For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for passion 

That I have? He would drown the stage with tears 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 

Make mad the guilty and appall the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 


The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damm’d defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the nose ? gives me the lie i’ the 
throat, 

As deep as to the lungs? who does me this? 

Ha! 

’Swounds, I should take it : for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver’d and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter, or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave’s offal. 





































Othello. 


ACT V. SCENE II. 


Bedchamber—Desdemona asleep. Enter Othello. 



I AGO has worked the jealousy of Othello to the pitch of mad¬ 
ness, and to the tortured imagination of the Moor trifles, skilfully 
linked and colored by the arch-schemer, appear to him “proof as 
strong as holy writ.” Despotic by his position, as General of the 
army, and justified to his own conscience by his (fancied) dishonor 
as a husband, he deliberately determines on her punishment by death ; 
but even in this resolve, “oh! the pity of it” swells from his heart 
to his throat, and in the soliloquy of which our illustration is the 
scene he tells how deep has been his love. 

The character of Othello is decidedly one of the most difficult 
for the actor to portray in the whole range of the drama. Manj' an 
actor who passes fairly well as Hamlet, or even as Shylock, has 

found Othello too much for him. 

An instance of this was in modern times shown in the acting 
of Fechter. He made a capital Hamlet, but a poor Othello. G. V. 


Brooke and Salvini, of the moderns, have been generally accepted as best filling the character. Edwin 
Booth would be considered their equal, did not his excellence as Iago eclipse his Othello. 


Oth. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars ! 

It is the cause. Yet I’ll not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[ Takes off his sword. ] 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more men. 

Put out the light, and then—put out the light? 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me : but once put out thy light, 

Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat 


That can thy light relume. When I have plucked thy 
rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again; 

It needs must wither. I’ll smell thee on the tree. 

[Kissing her. ] 

O balmy breath, that doth almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ! One more, one more. 

Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after. One more, and this the last: 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears. This sorrow’s heavenly: 

It strikes, where it doth love. 
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T0MMAS0 SALVMT AS OTHELLO, 














































Tommaso Salvini as Othello. 


Tommaso Salvini was born in Italy in 1829. 
His parents were actors. When quite a boy he showed a 
rare talent for elocution, and was placed under the tuition 
of the great tragedian, Gustavo Modena. After winning 
renown in juvenile characters, he joined the Ristori 
troupe. In 1849 he entered the army of Italian inde¬ 
pendence and received several medals in recognition of 
his sendees. After the war he played in the “Edipo” of 
Nicolini, a tragedy written expressly for him, and achieved 
a marked success. He next appeared in Alfieri’s “ Saul,” 
and then all Italy declared that Modena’s mantle had 
fallen on worthy shoulders. In 1865 occurred the sixth 
centenary of Dante’s birthday, and the four greatest 
Italian actors, Ristori, Rossi, Majeroni and Salvini, were in¬ 
vited to perform in Silvio Pellico’s “Francesca da Rimini.” 
In 1868 Salvini acted at Madrid, and in 1874 he visited 
the United States, and since then, in most of the principal cities, he has firmly established his reputation as 
a tragedian of the first rank. His Othello is a powerful and impressive performance. 

Emma Lazarus, in The Century , says: 

“ I cannot but think that in the same way the Genius of Tragedy has taken up its abode in the 
person of Salvini. Once before, within the memory of our own generation, did Tragedy visit the earth, 
but it was the muse, not the god ; and consuming, prematurely, with her intolerable flame the fragile 
woman-frame she had chosen for her dwelling-place, she vanished like a lightning flash in the very ful¬ 
ness of her glory. Upon one and the same dazzling pinnacle stand these alone, Rachel and Salvini; but 
the latter has over the former all the immense advantages of a physique perfectly proportioned to his 
intellectual endowments.” 

We think the most finely acted scene of Salvini’s Othello is, on the bursting out of the drunken 
brawl between Cassio and Montano, in which Iago is managing his villanous part. Othello enters from 
Desdemona’s chamber, hastily attired, with a talismanic mirror, for devotion, in his hand, and challenges 
the brawlers. 



Oth. What’s the matter here? 

Hold, for your lives ! 

Iago. Hold, ho! Lieutenant, sir, Montano, gentlemen, 
Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 

Hold! the general speaks to you ; hold, hold, for shame! 
Oth. Why, how now, I10! from whence ariseth this? 


Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do that 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl; 
He that stirs next to carve for his own rage 
Holds his soul light; he dies upon his motion. 
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Samuel Phelps as Cardinal Wolsey in Henry VIII. 



ACT III. SCENE II. 



Samuel Phelps was the last of what is known as the 
Old School of Actors in England, dating in one unbroken line 
from the days of Burbage and Betterton. Till 1878, for more 
than 200 years, the English stage was never without two or 
three representatives, known as legitimate actors, men who had 
been trained in the Classic Drama, and who could move with ease 
and dignity through the whole poetic repertory ; but it came 
to a full stop with the death of Phelps: whether it will be 
resurrected in our time, nobody knows. 

Mr. Phelps was born at Devonport in 1804, and died 
near London in 1878, and although, at the time of his death, 
past the age of threescore and ten, he was so physically vigorous that he actually had in contemplation 
a revival of Hamlet, with himself in the title role. 

The portrait which we have the pleasure of presenting represents him in the character of Cardi¬ 
nal Wolsey in Henry VIII., Act 3, Scene 2, where he addresses his friend and successor: 


JVols. Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 

Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s ; then if thou falPst, O Crom¬ 
well, 


Thou fall’st a blessed martyr. Serve the king, 

And—Pr’ytliee, lead me in : 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the last penny ; ’tis the king’s : my robe, 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but serv’d my God with half the zeal 
I serv’d my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
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JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE AS CATO. 

CATO-ACT V. SCENE 1 
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John Philip Kemble as Cato 


CATO. ACT V. SCENE I. 


John Philip Kemble, whose portrait appears as Cato, was 
carefully educated with a view to his adoption of one of the learned 
professions as a career, his father not desiring that he should follow 
the stage. Roger Kemble was both an actor and the manager of a 
provincial theatre, and, one after another, all his children attempted 
the drama, with different degrees of success. John was an excellent 
scholar, and his memory was so tenacious, that it is said of him, 
when at school, he committed 1500 lines of “Homer” and recited them 
without an error. His last performance was at the Covent Garden 
Theatre, June 23, 1817, when he played “ Coriolanus.” The next two years were occupied in travel, 
during which time he visited Rome, having often expressed a desire to pass some time among the scenes 
made famous by Cato, Brutus and Coriolanus, whom he had so often represented during his stage life. 
Towards the end of his life he settled at Lausanne, where he died of an attack of apoplexy. 

Kemble was a great actor, and he loved to personate the loftier characters of the drama—kings, 
prelates, heroes. His figure was commanding, his voice sonorous and well modulated. He was especially 
successful in Brutus,’ 1 Coriolanus ” and “ Cato ; ” and the ancient play-goers, who remembered his in¬ 
tonation and fine Roman air, used to declare the more modern stage comparatively unworthy of regard. 



Cato solus, sitting in a thoughtful posture: in his hand Plato's book on the “Immortality of the SoulP A drawn 

sword 071 the table by his side. 


It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well ! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 

Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis heaven itself, that points out an hereafter, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass! 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold. If there’s a power above us, 

(And that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works,) he must delight in virtue; 


And that which he delights in must be happy. 

But when, or where? This world was made for Caesar. 
I’m weary of conjectures. This must end ’em. 

[Laying his hand on his sword 1] 

Thus am I doubly armed : my death and life, 

My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

And this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years, 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the wars of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

—Joseph Addison . 
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Lucille Western as Lucretia Borgia. 

ACT II. SCENE III. 

UCILLE WESTERN was born in New Orleans in 1843. In 1849 she 
appeared at the National Theatre, Boston, dancing and playing small parts. 
In 1858 she joined with her sister Helen in playing a sensational drama, 
“ Three Fast Men.” In 1861 she married Mr. Jas. Harrison Mead, of St. Louis, 
from which she was shortly after divorced, and then married Jas. Herne, 
an actor, of Baltimore. She was one of the most successful of the emotional 
drama representatives that has ever appeared on the American stage. Her 
different roles included: “East Lynne,” “The Child Stealer,” Nancy Sykes 
and Lucretia Borgia. She died in Philadelphia, January 11, 1877. 

Mr. Phelps, in his “ Players of a Century,” says: “ Her life was one 

of incessant toil, without fruition. It is estimated that 4 East Lynne ’ alone, which was dramatized es¬ 
pecially for her, brought her over a quarter million of dollars in three years, all of which was frittered 
away by others. Had her great powers been properly directed, very different would have been her 
record.” 

The play in which she first asserted her eminent ability was “ East Lynne,” and she followed 
this success by her powerful personification of Lucretia Borgia. The play has seldom been staged since 
the death of Lucille Western. 

The history of Lucretia Borgia, from which the dramatist has drawn his theatrical story, is briefly 
this : She was a woman of great beauty, married first to Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro; but this mar¬ 
riage was dissolved by her uncle, the Pope. She next married, 1498, Alfonso, Duke of Besceglie, but he 
was assassinated by her brother, Caesar, 1501. I11 September, the same year, she married Alfonso of Este, 

Duke of Ferrara. She died in 1520. 

The scene from which this character portrait is chosen is as follows: 


Gennaro . The wine was poured out by your own 
hand. True, true, I might have suspected it. You are 
Lucretia Borgia ! 

Lucretia . Gennaro, Gennaro, you will drive me mad ! 
Do not, O do not you reproach me, or my senses will 
forsake me! Listen to me. The duke is mad with 
jealousy, believes you to be my lover, and left me no 
alternative but to see you poniarded by Rustighello 


(who is even now there), or pour out for you that wine 
with my own hands. It is a sure and deadly poison— 
a poison the very mention of which makes every Italian 
turn pale who knows the history of the last twenty 

years ; it is the poison- 

Gennaro . Of the Borgias ! 

Lucretia . Yes, and you have it in your veins ! I ca7i 
and must save you ! 
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Charlotte S. Cushman as Meg Merrilies. 


GUY MANNERING. ACT II. SCENE IV. 

Charlotte Saunders Cushman, the eldest of the 
five children of the late Mr. Cushman, of Massachusetts (a 
gentleman descended from one of the Pilgrim Fathers), was 
born in Boston about the year 1818. She first came out as 
a public singer in the character of the Countess, in “ The 
Marriage of Figaro,” at the Tremont Theatre, Boston, in 
April, 1835. Having earned the highest popularity in her 
native country, she went to England in 1845, between which 
year and her return to America, in 1849, she gained an 
equal share of professional laurels at the Princess’ and Hay- 
market Theatres. She played Romeo (in order to bring out 
her sister Susan as Juliet), Bianca, Queen Gertrude, Goneril, 
Emilia, Tullia, Nancy Sykes, and the wonderful Meg Mer¬ 
rilies. Later on she played both Queen Catherine and 

Cardinal Wolsey in “ Henry VIII.,” and also Ophelia, Paul¬ 
ine, Viola, Lady Teazle and many other parts. While 
great in Shakespeare, she will be longest remembered 
.1 years in Rome, where she was an intimate friend of 

Miss Emma Stebbins, the American sculptor. It was not alone success in her art that made Char¬ 
lotte Cushman celebrated; she was a good woman, honored in the most cultivated society in America 

and Europe. Her final appearance in New York, after making a tour of the States as Meg Merrilies, 

was in 1876, and she played Lady Macbeth. When the curtain fell a body of the most eminent citi¬ 
zens, with William Cullen Bryant at their head, came upon the stage and presented the actress with a 
laurel crown, inscribed: “C. C.—Palmam qui meruit feratP Miss Cushman never married. In 1880, her 
tomb in Mt. Auburn (near Boston) was marked by an obelisk, which is in form an exact copy of Cleo¬ 
patra’s Needle as it stood at Heliopolis. 

The scene chosen for a portrait is, where, after Meg has met and nearly scared Dominie Sampson 
out of his five senses, she despatches him with instructions to Ellangowan, and, after watching him 
departing, she soliloquizes: 

Meg. Now, then, to complete the work of fate; the moment is at hand when all shall behold 

“Bertram’s right and Bertram’s might 
Meet on Ellangowan’s height.” 
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CHARLOTTE S* CUSHMAN AS MEG MEHRIMES. 



'Act II Scene IV 





































































































































James W. Wallack. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING IN THE PLAYERS’ CLUB, NEW YORK. 


James William Wallace was born at Hercules Buildings, 
Lambeth, England, August 20, 1794. At twelve years of age he 
appeared at Drury Lane Theatre. At eighteen he played Laertes to 
Elliston’s Hamlet. In 1817 he married the daughter of John, better 
known as Irish Johnstone, and sailed for America, making his debut 
September 7, 1818, as Macbeth , at the Park Theatre, New York. I11 
1820 he returned to England and opened at Drury Lane as Hamlet. 
Revisited America in 1821, and opened at the Park Theatre, New York, 
in September. After playing successful engagements in every city of 
any importance in the Union, Mr. Wallack, in the spring of 1823, 
returned to England, and reappeared at the English Opera House, in 
the character of Rhode rick Dim , on July 14. On the 17 th the farce 
of “ My Aunt ” was presented for. the first time, with Wallack as 
Dick Marshall. For three seasons he was at Drury Lane Theatre, 
London. Again visited America in 1832, and again in 1836, with 
his son, Lester W. In the fall of 1840 he became manager of the National Theatre, New York, corner 
Leonard and Church streets, and on May 29, 1841, suffered by the destruction of the theatre by fire. 
He continued in the United States till the summer of 1844, when he returned to London, and opened 
at the Princess’ Theatre, October 8th, in “ Don Caesar de Bazan.” Early in the year 1847 Mr. Wallack 
returned to America, which was ever after his home. He plaj’ed an engagement at the Park Theatre, 
New York, in September, 1847, and at its conclusion joined W. E. Burton at the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, where he produced “King of the Commons,” in which he sustained Macready’s part of 
King James. After starring for a year or two, he assumed the reins of management in New York, in 
1852, and by his excellent taste and judgment made “ Wallack’s Theatre” a popular resort. Died in 
New York, December 25, 1864. 


































































































































































































E. L. Davenport as Sir Giles Overreach, in "A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts.” 


ACT IV. SCENE II. 

For more than two hundred and fifty years this excellent 
comedy by Massinger has been a favorite with the play-going public. 
There is only one first-rate character in the whole play, Sir Giles, 
but that is strong and perfect, and has been represented by all the 
best actors on the English and American stage. Garrick, Cooke, 
Kean, Kemble, Vandenhoff and E. L. Davenport have been par¬ 
ticular favorites in the character. 

The grand scene begins when Sir Giles calls for Wellborn’s 
title-deeds, and discovers the seal to have crumbled into dust, when 
he exclaims: 

“ I am overwhelmed with wonder! What prodigy is this?” 
And as the fact becomes apparent that he has overreached him¬ 
self, and that through his own haste and anxiety to grasp every¬ 
thing he has legally bestowed his daughter, not on Lord Lowell, 
as he intended to do, but on her lover Allworthy; and when 
Marrall, his factotum, turns on him and denounces him for his fraudulent dealing with Wellborn’s estate, 
the old man turns at bay to fight, but, as he sees defeat and exposure before him, he presents the por¬ 
trait here given of Mr. Davenport in the scene. 





I 


Sir Giles . . . . Borrow their helps ; though Her¬ 

cules call it odds, 

I’ll stand ’gainst all, as I am, hemm’d in thus. 

Say there were a squadron 

Of pikes, lin’d through with shot; when I am mounted 
Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge ’em? 

No ; I’ll through the battalia, and, that routed, 

I’ll fall to execution. 

[,Attempts to draiv his sword. ] 

Ha ! I’m feeble : 

Some undone widow sits upon my arm, 


And takes away the use of’t; and my sword, 

Glued to my scabbard with wrong’d orphans’ tears, 
Will not be drawn. 

Ha! what are these? {Staggers hack.'] Sure, hangmen 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment-seat. Now, they are new shapes, 
And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield? No; spite of fate, 

I will be forc’d to hell, like to myself! 
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E .l-DAWNPORT AS SIR GILES OVERREACH. 


A KEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS . ACT IV, SCENE II 
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James E. Murdoch as the Stranger (Count Wald- 
bourg) in Kotzebue’s Drama, “The Stranger.” 

This fine drama was written in 1787, and, despite 
the severe criticism of many prominent literary men of a 
century, it still holds the stage. 

The portrait of Philadelphia’s veteran actor, James E. 
Murdoch, was taken in 1889, when he played the part in his 
seventy-eighth year (Mrs. D. P. Bowers in her sixtieth 
played Mrs. Haller with fine effect). Janies E. Murdoch was 
bom in Philadelphia, 1812, and first appeared at the Arch 
Street Theatre in 1831, where his progress was steady and 
continuous till 1842, when he retired from the stage to study, 
which he conscientiously continued for three years, when he 
returned to the stage to take his place as one of its brightest 
ornaments. One of his critics says of him: “ Murdoch was 
equally admirable in comedy and tragedy. His style hit the 
middle line, below the severe and terrible requirements of 
tragedy and above the broad lines of comedy—a style entirely his own, free from mannerism and imita¬ 
tion. He was decidedly one of the greatest actors of his day.” 

The portrait is taken in the first scene of the first act, where the Stranger, dismissing Francis 
at the door of his hut, takes from his pocket a copy of “ Zimmerman on Solitude ” and begins to study. 

Mr. Murdoch is still (1890) actively devoted to the stage. As a professor of elocution he has 
established a popular academy at Boston, and, although nearly fourscore, is as vigorous, mentally and 
physically, as many a man of half his age. 
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